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Abt.  \.—Ueher  die  Gtfahren  xcelche  Deuteehland  bedrohen  und 
die  Mittel  ihnen  mit  Oluck  su,  hegegntn.  (On  the  Dangers 
which  threaten  Germany^  and  the  Means  treating  them 
successfully.).  By  6.  Sartobius.  Dieterichs,  Gottingen. 
1820.  Pp.  498.  •  .  •  ^ 

w  E  mean  at  present,  under  the  guidance  of-  Mr.  Sartorius,  to 
resume  the  subject  of  the  political  state  of  Germany,  on  which, 
in  our  number  for  January,  we  offered  some  observaUons.  This 
gentleman  is  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  it  in  the 
whole  of  Germany.  He  translated,  in  very  early  life,  and  before 
th .  •  were  otherwise  known  on  the  Continent,  some  of  the  works  of 
/  dam  Smith,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  a  successful  cultivator  of 
wue  favourite  science  of  our  distinguished  countryman.  History  is 
indebted  to  him  for  a  work  of  considerable  value  on  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  he  is  the  author  of  some  estimable  productions  on 
finance  and  statistics.  The  opinions  of  such  a  man  on  the  pre« 
sent  condition  of  Germany  must  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  aU 
tention :  and  they  are  here  delivered  with  great  calmness,’  tem¬ 
perance,  and  impartiality.  Neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  mysdc, 
his  book  wants  all  that  excitement,  which,  by  dealing  in  plots, 
conspiracies,  and  secret  societies,  forms  the  charm  of-  so  many 
of  the  works  of  his  countrymen.  We  could  have  wished  that 
some  of  the  remarks  had  been  more  fully  expliuned,  and  that 
the  matter  had  been  comprised  in  narrower  limits.  But  the 
book  is  intended  for  Germans,  and  the  alluaons  which  we  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  are  by  them  readUy  understood.  To 
say  too  much  on  a  subject,  and  not  always  to  say  the  most  ne-« 
cessary  and  pointed  things,  is  too  general  a  fault  of  German 
aulhort  to  make  us  censure  it  severely  in  Mr.  Sartorius.  Hia 
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book  is,  however,  of  sufficient  value  to  Justify  us  in  giving  such 
an  abstract  of  its  contents,  as  may  suffice  to  supply  our  readers 
with  a  more  accurate  view  of  the  political  condition  of  Germany 
than  we  were  able  to  extract  from  the  work  of  Gnerres. 

The  first  part  of  the  present  work  treats  of  the  general  causes 
which  have  produced  the  prevalent  fermentation  of  men's  minds, 
and  the  dismntent  of  a  great  part  of  civilized  Europe.  The 
second  ^ves  a  minute  description  of  the  state  of  opinion  (chiefly) 
in  the  difierent  countries  of  Germany.  In  the  third  the  author 
states  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  l^t  means  of  remedying  the 
evils  under  which  Germany  labours.  The  second  part  is  also, 
in  a  great  measure,  an  inquiry,  whether  there  are  good  grounds 
for  the  prediction,  often  and  lou^  announced,  That  there  will 
be  a  revolution  in  Germany."  Tne  author  has  recently  vitited 
several  parts  of  his  native  country,  with  a  view,  we  believe,  of 
aseertaimng  the  opinions  of  the  inhabitants.  He  has  not,  at  the 
same  time,  been  inattentive  to  the  printed  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  thinks  there  will  not  be  a  violent  revolution.  He 
admits,  however,  that  there  exists  a  considerable  degree  of  dis¬ 
content,  which  be  refers  to  general  causes  operating  throughout 
Europe,  and  to  particular  causes  in  each  of  the  states  into  which 
Germany  is  divided.  Relative  to  the  ^neral  causes  there  is 
asuch  difference  of  opinion,  and  we  shsJl  only  point  out  those 
which  seem  purticulwly  to  have  influenced  Germany.  Every 
meies  of  refonn  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  on  which  men 
-  do  and  will  differ  in  their  ojnnions.  From  this  circumstance, 
and  from  our  being  unable  to  dedde  what  reform  would  be 
beneficial  to  Germany,  we  shall  pass  by  the  latter  part  of  our 
author's  book  with  a  very  short  notice.  ‘  >  .  /.*>  m.-? 

Geniuny  has  participated,  though  in  a  less  degree  thahr'some 
other  oountries,  in'tlHrt  great  and  wonderful  alteration  in' tiie 
opinion  of  mankind  relative  to  the  beneficial  kifluenee  of  govern¬ 
ment,  may  perhaps  be  called  the  diatinguisking  cbmoter- 
'  iatio  dt  'iiodim  Eui%pfe.  '  It»' neighbourhood  to-  Frtmae  ^snte'of 
^  ilMdf  huffifeietltr  reaMn  why  the  watWs  of  revolutioii' rolled  fariinto 
hyhaMCTM't  andy'  betidets  aR  the  usual butwnriiB  agmmtibefwn- 
of -nar^'OpiniOtiB  -and -violent  alteratioae:had<pre- 
'  ^l4diUSly^heett  dhBWhyed  m  GermaiW’by  two  ievblutienary^rbo- 
^nanelii^  Fwierick^the  Gr^t  and  JWph  the  Second.'  The  for- 
>  nAer  trampled  under  foot  both  tho'pnhlie  law  of  Europe^  >and 
-die  pihrileges  of  hh  own  suljeots,  When  they  stood  in  the  way 
•"nf  hiis  airbttiniry  powers  •  '  r-fni>i>Mp  .  «  ,  ' 

'-.1  5*  Hig  tshatv’ssys’oor  anthor,'  **  had  obtained  him  a  mastay  ovsr  the 
wyids  o]E;neB,  «ad  1«  them  to  inilate  him  ia  thims  which  ougnt  ao.hsve 
hera  avoided.  The  manner  in  which  be  spoke  of  ois  teizure  ^  Silc^a— 
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his  unholy  partition  of  Poland — ^his  comparing  the  political  system  ct 
Europe  to  a  society  of  lions— deriding  other  goremments  and  sorereigns— 
and  his  bitter  mockery  of  the  constitution  Gennany,  eflected  a  great 
though  silent  alteration  in  opinion." — "  He  was,  however,  cautions  in  mak¬ 
ing  ctunges  in  the  interior  administration  of  the  country,  and  he  preserved 
order,  by  keeping  the  di&rent  classes  of  his  snlg^^  1°  strict  obedience. 
He  made  no  attacks  on  the  power  of  the  nobles  over  the  peasants,  and  the 
encouragements  he  bestowed  on  manufactures  and  commerce  went  no  far« 
ther  than  to  keep,  according  to  his  system,  the  predons  metals  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  he  mi^t  the  more  easily  fill  his  own  coffers.  Whoever  might 
have  been  exdtm  by  his  words  and  deeds  to  become  dangerous  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace,  was  held  in  submission  by  the  virour  of  his  genius.  Joseph  the 
Second  surpassed  Frederick  in  his  want  of  respect  for  the  common  order 
of  things,  without  possesEWg  his  superior  talents,  and  without  having  per¬ 
formed  any  of  those  heroic  actions  which  gave  so  much  influence  to  Ae 
King  of  Prussia.  In  the  administration  of  Frederick,  we  n^  trace  a  mind 
ruling  by  its  own  power,  and  sensible  of  its  own  snperjiority :  Ihough  smitten 
with  some  of  the  theories  of  the  day,  he  trusted  in  all  public  business  to 
his  own  good  sense,  and  every  body  was  bound  uncon£tionally  to  obey. 
Joseph  acted  more  from  theory  than  Frederick ;  and  as  if  he  had  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  his  time  would  be  short,  he  hurried  on  the  work  of  rrform,  in 
a  manner  that  threatened  to  loose  all  the  bonds  of  society.  He  left  notUng 
unchanged.  The  administration  of  justice  and  of  police,  the  church,  the 
system  of  education,  the  finances,  the  army,  were  all  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  to  be  entirely  remodelled.  People  m  [different  origins,  spiking  dif¬ 
ferent  languages,  using  difierent  customs,  and  governed  by  different  laws 
and  constitutions,  were  to  be  reduced  at  once  to  the  same  level  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  govern^  by  the  same  new  and  simple  means.  Not  content  widi 
all  this  labour,  he  at  the  same  time  endeavoured,  by  exchanra  and  con- 

3uests,  to  round  and  unite  Austria  into  one  compact  whole.  He  filled  his 
ominions  with  malcontents,  forced  some  part  of  them  into  open  rebellion, 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  on  nhnself  a  number  (ff  foreign  enemies. 
He  saw  his  projects  fail,  and  his  hopes  expire.  The  hand  of  reconciliation, 
which  he  stret^ed  forth  from  the  bed  of  death,  was  rudely  thrust  bade  by 
his  subjects ;  and  he  died  under  the  conviction,  that  he  was  unable  to  re¬ 
pair  the  evils  his  reforming  haste  had  ocoasioned.*' 

Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Germans,  in  a  political  and 
philosophical  point  of  view,  arise  from  the  very  late  period  at 
which  they  began  to  cultivate,  or  at  least  revived  the.  c^tivatioa 
of  their  own  language.  From  the  time  of  the  Minne-ringers, 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Gveat,(with 
the  exception  of  the  period  of  the  Be£bw»ation»i  th^.-^Qwinan 
•  kiupiage  was  almost  wholly  n^eeted.  waa  at.too 

ni(M  for  poetry,  and  too  incorrect,  fiw  philosopii(y  i  .  intdithe 
knowledge  of  the  Germans  was  in  a  great  measure  shMt  up  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  In  the  midst  of  the  first  ^leaai^  war,  ipipo.for- 
tunate  men  of  gsnius  succeeded,  by  thrir  example  in.-eouviaidi^ 
their  countrymen,  diat  their  native  tongue  was  in  a.'l^gh  d<^pee 
capable  of  precision  and  ornament.  Then  for  the  first  time  was 
thm  literature  cultivated,  which  has  since  bloomed  so  splen¬ 
didly.  ‘ -Prior  to  this  {period,  the  Germans  had  no  writings  so 
interwoven  with  the  thoughts  of  the  people,  as  to  form  partjof 
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their  character.  They  had  imported  the  knowledge  of  atitkjuity^ 
but  they  had  no  household  manufactories  of  thought.  *  Before 
the  Reformation  they  had  not  even  a  language  common  to 
Germany ;  and  it  was  long  after  that  })eriod  before  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  .Protestant  Bible,  the  present  German,  .was  adopted 
in  Catholic  Germany.  In  fact,  long  after  the  Silesian  war,  the 
Catholics  despised  what  they  called  Lutherisch-Dciitsch.  It  is 
only,  therefore,  within  a  very  few  years,  that  all  the  Germans 
have  had  a  common  language.  They  were,  and  still  are,  in 
consequencQ,  I  destitute  lof  Uiat  well-matured,  wide-spread  know¬ 
ledge,  which  gives  stability  to  our  conduct,  and  even  to  our 
wishes— of  all  those  settled  principles  which  ages  of  inquiry,  of 
study,  and  of  practice  make,  as  it  were,  constituent  parts  ■of.  the 
mind  of  a  nation.  The  meaning  of  terms  is  not  yet  fixed  nby 
usage,  and  tlie  principles  of  knowledge  are  in  a  state  ofiperpe.k 
tual  fluctuation.  We  regard  this  circumstance  in  the  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  Germany  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  most  of  the  very 
marked  distinctions  between  the  Germans  and  the  other,  nations 
of  Europe.  ,  .  1.10  ' 

Frederick  and  Joseph  were  cotemporaries  with  the  renewed 
cultivation  of  the  German  language,  and  with  tlie  new-born 
activity  of  the  German  intellect ;  and  their  conduct  tended,  at ' 
this  ver^  critical  moment,  to  bring  every  pririclple  of  obedienc'*, 
of  religion  and  government,  under  discussion,  and  into  danger. 
They  pulled  down  tlie  landmarks  of  conduct,  and  the  altars  of 
faith,  and  left  their  subjects  witli  tio  otlier  guides  than  their  own 
crude  imaginations.  In  a  state  of  doubt,  and  ignorant  what  to 
respect  or  to  honour,  they  w’ere  overtaken  by  the  Frencli  Revolu¬ 
tion,  which  they  in  general  welcomed  as  the  harbinger  of  hal¬ 
cyon  days  of  freedom  and  of  peace.  The  unsuccessful  attacks 
of  Austria  and  Prussia,  unsupported  by  the  little  public  opinion  • 
which  began  to  shew  itself,  served  rather  to  excuse  the  horrors 
of  this  revolution  and  render  them  less  revolting,  than  to  bring 
its  principles  into  discredit.  Nor  was  it  till  Gerniany  was  over-  ■ 
run  by^the  French  armies,  its  provinces  devastated,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  empire  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  people  exposed 
to  the  inroads  and  exactions  of  every  powerful  neighbour,  tliat 
the  Germans  began  to  think  of  returning,  in  some  measure,  to 
the  principles  of  their  forefathers,  and  wished  again  to  see  the 
empire  restored  in  some  modifled  form,  and  all  the  tribes  of  the 
German  nation  intimately  united  under  one  head.  Many  causes, 
howevef,  operated  to  prevent  this,  and  to  produce  a  degree  of 
unquietness  and  discontent  among  the  Germans,  greater,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  than  they  have  before  experienced  for  a  -  century.  We 
shall  slightly  enumerate  some  of  them. 
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Germany,  in  the  course  of  the  Revolution,  became  a  prey  to  the* 
armies  of  France,  and  to  those  of  its  own  princes,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  plunder,  lifted  their  hands  against  the  eomnion 
parent.  .  Many  of  the  petty  sovere’ignties  were  absorbed  in  the 
larger  ones ;  property  changed  hands ;  from  some  provinces  the 
nobles  were  entirely  banished,  in  all  they  were  humiliated ;  feu¬ 
dal  services  were  in  many  places  abolished ;  the  people  heard 
new  doctrines  propagated  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the  throne; 
they  were  governs  by  new  laws ;  and,  in  many  instances,  they 
were  separated  from  the  dominion  of  those  families  which  had  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  lapse  of  ages  an  acknowledged  right  to  their  obe¬ 
dience.  The  principles  propagated  by  Frederick  and  Joseph 
had  descended  to  the  people  through  the  refracting  medium  of 
learning;  and  the  French  soldiers,  who  had  imbibed  them  in  an¬ 
other- school,  carried  them,  with  their  swords,  into  every  cottage. 
The  energies  of  the  Germans  were  roused  by  the  cheering  doc- 
trines  of  liberty,  ^  severely-felt  oppressions,  and  by  cherished, 
though  always  bafned  hopes.  ■  > 

When  their  country  was  liberated  from  the  dominion  of 
France,*  all  the  mighty  and  patriotic  feelings  which  had  effected 
that  event  became  concentrated  on  Glermany.  After  so  violent 
a*  storm,  the  waves  could  not  subside  at  the  moment  the  wind 
was  hushed,  but  continued  to  roll  on  as  they  had  been  impelled. 
Tlie  call  of  the  sovereigns  to  arms  was  coupled  with  the  name 
of  freedom.  In  1808  a  new  and  very  liberal  constitution  was 
given  to  Bavaria,  and  about  the  same  time  a  constitution  was 
promised  to  Prussia  by  the  reforming  minister  of  that  period. 
The  spirit  of  the  Prussians  was  chiefly  supported;  through  se¬ 
veral  years  of  severe  oppression,  by  the  hope  that  it  would 
all  terminate  in  a  system  of  constitutional  freedom.  Other  sove¬ 
reigns  made  unwary  reforms,  and  all  made  still  more  unwary 
promises.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  several,  indeed  most  of  them, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  when  liberated  from  the  tyranny  of 
Buonaparte,  opposed  those  very  reforms  which  they  had  before 
promoted,  and  thus  brought  on  themselves  much  of  the  indigna¬ 
tion  which  they  bad  formerly  pointed  against  him.  The  great 
alteration  in  the  relative  political  power  of  the  different  states, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  restore  the  empire;  and  the  causes  above  alluded 
to  produced  among  the  better-informed  classes  a  strong  desire 
for  political  freedom,  and  a  considerable  degree^  of  political  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  discontent.  * 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  poli¬ 
tical 'literature  has  not  been  long  enough  cultivated  in  Germany 
to  have  convinced  all  the  |)eopTe  of  the  value  of  liberty,  or  to 
have  directed  them  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  object.  We 
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know  that  tke  Germua  have  not  been  nuule  free  by  the  specu- 
laUons  of  phUoac^ers,  and  we  beheve  that  they  have  not  been 
much  enlightenea  by  them.  Long  accostonied,  aa  they  haae 
been,  to  the  very  minute,  ooraplicated,  and  never-ending  interfer- 
enoe  of  their  goverament  in  ail'  private  conoemat  they  cannot  now 
exiat  without  tbrir  usual  constraint,  and  ean  be  suddenly  libe¬ 
rated  from  the  fetters  of  ancient  slavey  only  by  changing  them 
for  the  manacUw  of  reforming  despotism.  ’  The  ti^t  mdy  «f 
the  German  nation  desires  reli^-  from  taxation  andenilitary  ser- 
vice,  and  a  more  speedy  and  equal  administration  of  justice;  but 
it  searoely  thinks  of  thoee  political  measures  which  philosc^diers 
regard  as  the  oi^  means  of  permanently  securing  goM4md  equal 
laws and,  b^ond  these,  the  immediate  obieets  of  its  wishes,  it 
scarcely  interferes  with  political  matters  In  some  insUnces.jin- 
dividuals  seem  even  regardless  of  personal  freedom,  .,nTh»  <case 
is  different  with  the  speculative  part  oS  the  community,  ana  with 
ail  such  oa  fre  in  any  way,  engaged  in  pelitica  as  their  occupation 
or  trade.  As,  they  Imve  not,  Imwever,  had  many  years  of  .  con¬ 
stant  diacussian  and  of  practical  frcedim,  they  are  desritute  of 
all  sure  tact  in  pohdcal  matters.  A  auinber  of  .  wild  theories, 
each  of  a  momentary  existence,  has  kept  agitation,,  and  pre¬ 
vented  even  the  ph^st  principles  from  Moomiag  .luhv  esta¬ 
blished  and  Mnerally  assented  to.  .,**  No.  ceiamon  bond  holds  the 
**.checquerea  world  of  German  thought  together.'*4,|{  Thus  it 
may.  appear  something  like  absurdity  to  attempt  to  state  fwbat 
are  the  leading  opiiuons  of  speculative  men;,  yet.  we  think,  that, 
anudst  all  the  ccnfurion,  some  principles  are  more  Twoninent 
than  others.  '  As  we  believe,  moreover,  that  the  knowledge  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  press  comes  ultimately  to  be  the  rule  of  life ; 
that  the  political  philosopher  must  judge  of  the  prohi^MUty  of 
events  frcan  the  general  opinions  of  a  people,  much  nunre  than 
from  the  character  of'  individual  sovereigns ;  and  as  there,  is  a 
point  to  which  the  opinions  of  the  Germans  tend,  neither  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  nor  properly  iqipreciated  in  our  country,  we  shall, 
though  the  task  is  difficult,  endeavour  to  pmnt  out  the  chief 
objects  to  which  the  poliUcal  press  of  Germany  is  at  present 
directed. 

The  numerous  governments  of  Germany,  each  with  t<dla  on 
rivers  and  roads,  and  custom-houses  at  every  boundary,  are 
great  and  acknowledged  drawbacks  on  prosperity;  and  their  dis- 
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destroyed,  tmder  which  no  new  impedimants  could  be  lud  in  the 
way  or  commerce  without  the  consent  of  the  empetol'.  7he  only 
apparent  remedy  for  ril  these  evils,  the  only  meanti  ^  obtaining 
security  fbr  the  fbtnre^  and  of  procuring  fat  Germany  that  po^ 
Hdcal  weight  which' iUi' extent  and  resources' might  eonitnhnd,  is 
an  inthnate  nnion  among  all  the  German 'StaVea.  United  by  a 
fianily  bond,' by  a  common ‘language  ^and  Iheracaies  dnU  'by 
their  geographieal  ntuadon,  it  haS'hyng^beeti  t^s  wMv  of  ihev 
gteatest  patriots  to'  see'th^  form  one  pblitltiai  nnd  poWevfbl 
whole.  A  German  national  spirit  is  at  present  ensouraaed, 
'whkh  not  only'tends  to  unite  tnemselve^  hot  to  sspatato  ihrir 
^eOUnhy  fttnm  every  otherj  by  the  strong  boamdaries  Of  manners 
^and  fanguage. '  A  sort  of  mania  has,  in  tmth,  grown  tap  among 
the  young  men  for  every  thing  Glennan.'  They  aothe  tbelnselaes 
hi  tm  Oostume  of  the  middle  ages,  to  have  a  dress  pocidiarly 
GUrttanf'  diey  revive  the  old  poets,  because  they  am  GehiSan; 
they!  will  net'  speak  a  word;  which  caimot  be  derived  >'fnOm 
some  Sounds  in  Use  among  their  ancestors,  at  least  as  kMgago 
as  the  twelfth  eeUtury;  and  their  literature  most  be  extravagant, 
in^oedrir  ‘M^'^sotorthfHg^  'exclnigvely  German;  Tba  nandMl 
Mi4l^af1tiMl'By  these  pecUKkrilies,  is  denominated  Oerinankj, 

)  lAd,  **  though  it  is  extravagant  as  to  boards 
atdPNMhes,  'it  is  nUt'’Uj8b  the  wish  of  many  ikmle  and  exotiledt 
men,  Who  expect  to  Arid  in'  it  a  cure  for  the  sufferings  of  many 
oenturies.**  A  strong  hope  did  exist  that  this  union  would  lie 
edbetcd'by’the  Diet  of  Germany;  but  never  was  there  a  more 
afiomaknis  thihg ;  and,  composra  of  two  of  the  great  European 
powers^' and  the  small  States  of  Germany, 'it  seems  calcumted 
only  to  secure  to  the  former  a  powerful,  but  concealed,'  influence. 
AUStlWi,  which  contaius  above  28,000,000  souls,  with 'power 
CUmmeMurate,  ponesses  only  somewhat  above  9,000,000  in  Ger¬ 
many;  and  Prusria,  out  of  10,568,000,  unites  only  7,816,500  of 
its  Subfects  to  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  A  very  sifial)  pert  of 
’  the  subjects  of  Holland  and  Denmark  gives  the  sovereigns  a 
vote  in  the  Diet.  This  union  of  poweri,  German  and  not  Ger¬ 
man,  might  give  rise  to  some  curious  questions,  were  die  Diet 
the  real  organ  of  government.  At  present  it  allows  Austria 
and  Prussia,  as  long  as  they  are  united,  to  rule  the  Whole; 
and  they  have  hitherto  done  it  in  a  manner  that  makes  them 
considered  by  the  €rermans,  rather  as  the  enemies  thra  the 
friends  of  frmom.  The  Diet  is  regarded  as  a  mere  machine 
which  dazzles  the  people,  while  the  mighty  jugglers  of  the  day 
cany  on  their  slight-m-hand  tricks  with  the  national  welfare. 
After  four  years  deliberation,  its  members  have  agreed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  to  punish  political  ofl^ces,  to  im- 
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pose  fa^er  ^es^fsuAts  on  ^e  liberty  ofrr  the  prefs,  and  to  a  pr6> 
ject  for  a  nn^onu  am^,  that  neitlxer  will,  mH*  caa  be  executed^ 

A  thousand!  3chentes  haye  ,been  suggested  by  political  projectors 
to  improve  the  Diet,  bnt  we.beUeve  all. in  viun.  Aa  equal  uiuob 
of  power^ui  and  w,eak  sovereigns  is  obviously  absurd,  and  it  is 
fuUle  to  attempt  to  govern  them  by, a  meeting  ef-tlbeir  own  am* 
bas^ors.  AU|^ope  in  the  diet  is  consequently,  now  passed 
away  s  it  has  b^-oma  the  seom  of  writers,  both  in  and  out  of 
Crermwy;  and  the  expectabon once, enterta^ed,  of  seeing. an  ia- 
timate  an4  powerful  union  formed  by  its  means,  has  been  griev> 
ously  disimpomted.  The.  wish,  however,  for  such  a  unias),  ne- 
mdns^ widely  diffused ;  to  obtain  it  is  one, great  objeot  ofi>tbe 
press; 'and  It  must  ulUinately  have  important  results,  both  for 
Germany  and  for  Europe.  rt.n  y  u- 

The  example  of  Britain  triumphing  over  a  multitude  of  idif*' 
ficulties,  the  establishment  of  popular  constitutions  in  ether 
countries,  and  an  increasing  spirit  of  freedom  in  Germany,  made 
a  demand  there  for  representative  systems  extremely  general.* 
£xcept  the  sovereigns  and  their  dependents,  i  the  nobles  posses..  ^ 
ring  estate^  and  some  few  theorists  k»t  in,  their  own  cU^aoia, 
all  thinking  men' were  agreed  as  to  the  .necesrity  for  balanced' > 
and ‘limited  monarchies.  They  were  not  united  in  their 'opi¬ 
nions,  however,  either  as, to  the  form  of  the  oonstitutiena  they 
demands,  or  as  to  th^  principles  on  which  they,  claimed  them. 
One  party  demands  freedom,  because  their  ancestors  were  free  ;• 
and*  it  seeks,  in  former  periods  of  history,  for  models  of  those 
institutions  it  wishes  to  revive.  Servitude  and  imbecility  seem 
syncn^’ymdus,  and, ,  as  order  in  governments  advanced,  heroism 
disappeared ;  liciicc  the  best  recollections  of  the  Germans  are 
derivril  froni  the,  middle  ages,  when  every  castle  was  the  den  of 
a  robber^  and  when  an  escort  like  an  army  was  required  to  travel,  • 
through  the  country  in  safety.  ,,  In  the  meeting  of  the  JEstates  of 
that  period,  armed  nobles  contended  aga’mst  the  spiritual  (wea¬ 
pons  of  the  priests,  and  tlie  cunning  .of  the  representatives  ot* 
towns,  as  to  which  should  contribute  least  to  the  expenses  of. 
the  state.*  ‘Th'e  clergy  are  now  no  longer  an  independent  body,- 
The  nWgistrates  of  the  cities,  formerly  so  many  httle  republics, 
are  n6W,  dire^ly  or  indirectly,  appointed  by  the  monar^ ;  and 
the  iibbles  are  very  generally  his  ministers,  generals,  and  cham- 
berlaShs."  All ,  tilings  have  in  fact  changed,  the  temper  and 
spirit' 'of  thV people  have  changed ;  and  it  is  asserted,  and  with- 
appa^t  justice,  by  another  party,  that  it  is  impossible  and 
inexp^ient  to  revive  the  pld  Estates.  This  latter  party,  how¬ 
ever,  is  again  divided  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  would 
create  new  constitutions.  Some  persons  arc  for  two  houses  of 
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pariiament ;  others,*  and  with*  more  reason," regard  two  houses 
astdestroying  freedom,  and  demand  that  all  the  representatives 
bhall  be  united  in  one  asaembly.  Some,  again>  are'  for  mak. 
ing  property  the  bans  of  representadon^  othen  reject  ii  a8*'ex-> 
cluaing  the  most- useful  part  of  the  people;  some  ar^  for  cla^s 
beii^  represeiited, .  others  for 'a'  representatkm  of  indivkIutJsi 
Those,  I  therefore,  who  are  unanimous' in  demanding  repr^nto-^^ 
live  ooDstitutions,  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 'these  constitutions^ 
ought  to  be;  and,  unaMe  to  please  all  parties,  die  sovereigns  have 
taken  such  <  measures  as<  pleased  themselves.  The  ISth  article 
of  the  aci  cif  the  confederation  which  prescribes  reprysentatire 
emutitutions  to  be  given  to  the  different  states  com}Kfsing  it,  'is 
warded  in'such  a  manner,'  that  in  truth  it  imposes  no  obl'igation 
on  the  sovereigns.  “  Landstdndische  Verfaming^  may  mean, 
that  the  diierent  provinces  shall  be  governed  by  Land-stand's, 
(estates)  as  formerly ;  or  it  may  mean,  as  the  hopes  and  wishes 
of  the  Germans  lea  them  to  interpret  it,  a  parliament'  &r  each 
sovereignty.'  By  the  monarchs,  it  is  understood  to  mean 'some¬ 
thing  else  (  and  when  they  have  given  their  subjects  charters, 
it  has  been  of  their  "grace  and  favour.  Parliaments,  when 
called  together,- have  in-general  been  so  composed,  and  so  liniiu 
ed  10  their  powers^  that  they  have  served  no  other  purpose  than 
to  delude  the  Germans  by  pacifying  their  hopes  for  a  ^ason. 
In  general  the<power  of>inidation  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  so 
that  the  deputies  can  only  petition  to  have’ those  laws  proposed 
to  them,  which  -they  suppose  'will  promote  the  public  welfare. 
Even  in  those  countries  in  which  Estates  existed  up  to  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  bu»ness  was  always  conducted  Jiy 
writing,  so  that  the  ministers  are  ignorant  how  to  manage  a  de¬ 
bate  ;  and,  fearful  of  their  dignity  being  compromised,  they 
have  uniformly  opposed  the  meetings  of  the  deputies  being 
open  to  the  -  public.  The  proceedings  have,  therefore,  iii  gehe- 
ralf  not  been  known  till  after  the  dismissal  or  adjournment-^'  the 
Estates,  and  are  then  published  by  the  authority  of  the  assembly. 
They  thus  become,  several  weeks  or  months  after  its  dissolution, 
a  topic  of  public  conversation.  *  This  is  the  general  fact ;  but, 
owing  to  the  patriotism  of  some  individual  deputies,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  some  assemblies,  Baden  for  instance,  have'  ikten 
partially  known  in  their  pre^ess.  Seldom  any  thing  more 
concerning  the  deputies  is  published  than  their  names  and 
what  laws  they  voted.  Many  members  of  the  Estates  arc  also 
dependent  on  the  cTown,  and  they  never  dare  to  say  a  word 
but  on  one  side.  Circumstances  have,  therefore,  alrcatly  con¬ 
spired  to  bring  the  representative  assemblies  which  have  been 
established,  into  disrepute ;  and,  in  fact,  another  party  has  now 
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ariieiii  whocfa  maiatai—  that  they  are  of  no  use  wbaterrr,««HA8 
they  serve  to  inerease  the  public  expease,*  and*  imped^'the 
raeasuiws  of  *  gofeiaiuat  »v  These  difierant  pirtiee.  8«rp{tfyj*dfe 
aMDorchs  with  a  ratioBid  excuse  for  not  eetnblirfikig  rtydseafja. 
tive  coaBtitutioa&  3«-fl3\ucj‘*f>t  l>m  Jiuoo  ir.  Iv>«iun  m  sin  yln<- 
'•’.A  recent  union 

^duues  on  foreign,  fiul«ile  p0oteotanlo^GernN»  e<Ml^4jWili|f  aM 
’a<Aee  trade  the  countnes  belonging-to  tha  ceiilbthbntiMi, 
n  Strong  iinom  its  nundiers,  wcaMi,  aad  taleois.  i  Tha^fiMt^piui 
of  he  wishea,'  lektive’  to  'die  duty  o»  fareigfi:  pW)luctil6MiiM8 
gtcady  oppMcd ;  htlt  we  have  ntet  with  no)' writer  who  dOdfMSt 
advocata>the  iatemall  trade."  Tht<<  Sooeresgngj^  hwwtMet-, 

•  caanca  <he  pereuKled  to  give  up  intennediairy  tdUot  «dd<pMI. 

» lions  and  memorials  to  the  Diet^  plans  for  establishing' etlsMin. 
I'holiscli  OD  all  the  froatien  of.  Germany,  and  doiag  awdy’irll 

those  HI  the  interior,  *  have  bidterto  produced '  no  Mher^  eflikt 
1  than  «h’ make  such  opinions  and  wnhes  knownr. 
viod  of  d)e  huSory  of  Germany,  there  has  been  a  oontesBbc^aftttt 
the  coainKrciai  and  the  landed  inttrests,  or  between  the  ddtM  *48 
^the  seats  of  commerce^  and  !the  ndales  aad’SovMrigna  wAn 
cvtij  genius,**  says  a  celebrated  German  Mtbori  ■<^ht*OOhStftrft)y 
I  hni^  agidnst  our  peosperity,*— ^  eights  Of  sntef^^v^oon- 
tended  t^amst  commerce,  and  were  oidy  esuddl^ed  oh  m'de- 
struetion.  •  From  the  ISth  to  the  Idth  «entuiyr>idi  die  Hfetfsof 
■the  nobles,  headedlby  the  emperor,  were  ^hardlydblO  10  dteck 

*  the  power  of  the  Hanseatic  and  lmperial  citieBi’at  lehgfh  they 
■  succeeded,  and  bequeathed  to  their  snceessers  the  taM,  Which 
>  they  have  never  yet  aooompliBhed,  of  raising  the  ■osmtaercc  of 

Germany  to  a  par  with^that  of  other  nations.**-'  'Fonneriy  the 
trade  of  the  Hanse  towns  united  aH  Germany;  but''the'peiwer 
of  •  seme 'nobles "increasing 'rill  they  became  sovereign^, '  di¬ 
vided  it  'into  many  little  contending  states.  '  Commerce  wonld 
-  again  unite  it;  but,'  Chough  the  sovereigns  would  wiiiingiy'see 
'  their  subjects  rich,! they  are  not  ready  to  sacrihee  a'single  toll 
to  their  welfare.  The  commercial  party  indulge  a  pmsrng 
dream  of  being  dble  to  unite,  under  one  code  of  commercial 
'  laws,  the  whole  country,  from  the  borders  of  Russia  and  Turkey 
to  Franoe^ '  and  from  the  middle  of  Italy  to  the  North  Sea  and 
the  Bakict  We  negiet  that  h  should  be  merely  a  dream.  All 
these  parties  are  united  in  the  wish  for  legalized  freedom  of  the 
psess.'  Formerly,  owing  to  Germany  being  divided  under  so 
many  governments,  there  was  a  practisi^,  th^gh  not  an  acknow¬ 
ledged,  freedom  of  printing;  arri  having  once  l^n  in  use,  there 
will  be  a  great  difficulty  in  now  suppressing  it  entirely. 

•  The  nobles  form  in  Germany  a  powerful  party,  separated 
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from  every  other  class  by  many  exiraordinary  privileges.  But 
vrhetbev  it  is  that  .tJw  nobles  are  destitate  of  literary  talents,  or 
that  these  primleges  are  nttimdly  wrong, nwfaich  w*  c8n>  hardly 
decide^  It.is  eeitain.  the  paesa'is  enwdy  gainst  theai.<  r  Tkty 

only  are  admitted  at  court,  and  the  citizens  exoladed ;  they  only 
areicapabb-of  poeaeaung,  in  many  placet! oil  the.signorial  dghts 
oC  landed  prafaietors.  T)Ckiac9M,tMitowboK(hafi^  tiieseiniliy 
may  plough,  and  sow,  and  wapi  bat  cannot '  held  hhso- 
mal^onrtat'imr  eneroise  the  poarer  or  dteinofaierorar  therpea- 
aantry^  The  noUea'  peasetev'in  general,  «  monopo^iof  all  the 
higher.  olEdes  in  the  army  and  stale  thay,neiven  mtermarry 
with /Other  elaasos;  they  enjoy  relief,  in^some  plaoes  exemption, 
fppni  tanatkm ;  at  the  same  time  they  are'in  geaetal  pooa,  wnth* 
OtU^power  iolioerease  thmr  rents,  or  aagment  dte  valtieof  their 
estatgie  timy  are  in  a  great  measure  therefiNe,  dependant  on 
t  thpi  goacenment,  are  extremely  tenacious  ’  e€  r  ^ehr'  peivilegtas, 
apd  wok  with  aonddendde  envy  on  ntonied  men.  On  the  other 
band,  idle  obvious  advssitages  .vdndi  they  pomess,  whieb  tke 
upper  rlassea,  not  noble,  are  i  eager  to  share,  and  v^idt  they 
bwh  on  as  lu^  honours,'  make  ithe  nobles  niuch  envied.  ‘Mo- 
tlmig  awearsto  ooeaiion  bmho  hc8rt.buminn  than  the  privi. 
kge  oCi  pdi^  adnutted^at  ootst.  The  diaeora  between  dii^rent 
4a  greater  in  Onnsany,  than-  in  any  other  eoUntryoof 
t, Europe  }  «nd  eveey  other  ohiM  feels  itaelf  ii^red  and<dia- 
boDoure4»|by  {the.  nouous  privilegealof  the  nobility,  whanre 
/the  determined  enemies  of  representative  govemments^  and  of 
,  freedom.  Hence,  creating  an  upper  house,  is  looked  on  aa  a 
covert  means  of  paralysing  the  exertkms  of  the  .deputies  of  >  the 
,|)e<^^  j  and  wh^ver  oae  has  been  established,  it  certmnly  has 
reacted 'sU  the  [nroposais  of  any  importance,  which,  have  do¬ 
nated  with  the  lower  house.  From  ail  these  ctrcumatances, 
there  is  a  greater  wish  to  destroy  the  privilc^  ofnthe  nobility 
than  the  powers  of  the  sovereign;  and ! the  most i  violently 
contendii^  parties  are  the  nobles,  and, the  upper  classes ,  not 
noble.  tr'l  'utl.  fi  o« 

,  Government  is,  however,  far  more  powerful  than  all  the  ibst 
of  the  parties  toother.  The  nobles  see  there  isl  no  seeUrky  for 
.them  but  in  its  favour ;  and  the  enemies  of  the  nobles  are'tmich 
in  love  wkh  the  honours  and  emoluments  it  can  besloWi  f  i  Ifiost 
of  the  learned  men  are  in  its  pay,  and  dependent  on  it. ,  Large 
demesnes  in  general  belong  to  the  sovereigns,  who  thetrefore  care 
little  about  tlic  deputies  being  the  purse  keepers  of  the  i  state. 
Till  the  French  Revolution,  their  power  constantly  increased; 
they  have  rarely,  in  late  times,  complied. .with  the  wishes  of 
their  subjects ;  aud,  notwithstanding  some  bluster  in  the  German 
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journal?^  they  d(0^pe«ply,«s  they  please,  unrestrakuMl  either,  by 
the  press,  or  by  the  parliaments  Uiey.have  created. .  .. 

We^p.p^t  meaPf  hop^ieveB,  diatcombinatioosare  formed  under 
shijSal  l^tujlers  to  obtain  i  particular  purposes ;  but  only  ,  tliai.  the 
P9btts,tq  whic^twc  hav«  alluded,,  are  chiefly  those  to  which  the 
QetnnRQ.  pr^  is,  geneially  directed.  We  may  add,  that  some 
fe^ipepspns  wish  foe  one  code  of  laws  to  be  established  for  all 
Germany*  and  that  a  party  requires  the  introduction  of  juries 
and  of  open  courts.  But  these  wishes,  particularly  .the  first, 
have. not  passed. far  beyond  the  very  learned  and.  the  universi.' 
ties.  Wilh  the  exception  of  one  or  two  literary  men,  who  have 
distingubbed  themselves  by  their  writings,  none  of  tliese  parties 
haa  any  leading  characters,  or  any  means  of  union,  so.oa  .to 
make  it  d^iogerous  to  the  government,  or  to  public  tranquillity. 

, commercial  party  lias  appointed  deputies;  and  the  opb 
nions  of  the  others  arc  scattered  abroad  in  various .  publica- 
tiqps;  but  neitlier  seems  to  have  thought  of  acting  in  con. 
cart,  ‘f  Societies  like  tlic  Carbonari,"  says  our  author,.  V  do  not 
exist  in  Germany,  .nor  have  we  any  prince  ambitious  ot*  popula¬ 
rity,  like  the  too  celebrated  Egaiite."  Their  authors,  (though 
ther.e  are  some  exceptions,  and  among  these  Mr.  Sartorius)  ap¬ 
pear  to  imagine  tliat  their  writings  are  sufficient  to  effect  the  end 
they  desire ;  and,  tlierefore,  seek  no  assistance,  and  form  •  no 

Elgts,  Each  believes  in  the  invindbility  of  his  arguments,  as  if 
c  were  certain  of  obtiuning  victory  by  their  means.  Plis  own 
conviction  I  he,  supposes  to  be  the  conviction  of  every  other,  man  ; 
and  be  speaks  as  if  he,  were  supported  by  tlie  w'hole.  empire. 
Hence  in  Germany,  for  a  series  of  years,  secret  societies  and  plots 
have  appeared  most  magnificent  on  paper ;  but,  when  inquired 
intpi^bnYC.been  found, to  exist  only  in  the  crasied  brains  of  some 
entbu^^ts.,  (This  is  at  present  the  case  with  a  party  wliicli  lias 
talked  of  making  Germany  a  republic.  We  believe,  with,  our 
atitnpr,  it  never  had  any  consistency,  and  never  was  supported  by 
any  mai;i,9f  acknowledged  talents  and.  reputation.  All.  the  eflorta  • 
of  Bcirlin  police  have  been  unable  to  make  it  of  importance, 
evqq.jup  t^e  Ae,wspaperst.  nSome  fanatics  also  exist,  but  they  form 
no  p^|ly.  ,,,Ipdtviduals  .have  become  known  by  theirs  deeds  to 
£u^p{^i;.,b9k  iho  spet  of  which  Sandt  and  Eocfain’ing  were  repre- 
senpji^vq^^s  pxtrempiy  small,  and.  only  of  importance  from i  its 
alai:mi^g.<9td  dangerous  principles.)  The  utmost  exertions  of  a 
vcry,,ei^^e^vQ,]|mlicea,  Urn, most  rigid l scrutiny,  and  a  long  . trial 
in  ^qease*  were  unable  <10  discover  that  cither  of  these  .youths 
haa.a  ^Oglo  accomplice. I, <  Their  crimes  were*  the  result  ^4  soli.  • 
tary  fanaticism.  At  Berlin) there  are  a  few  poliucal  mystic*,' 
whose  aim,  if  they  have  any*  nobody  knows.  Much  lias  been 
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said  of  unions  among  the  students  for  potilieat  purposes;  liut  they 
are  insignificant  and  powerless.*^  ‘niJ  <•*  *0  ^ 

Disoootcnts  may  p^y  aiise  from  the  progress' of  ^knoiNded^, 
or  from  >  what  are  called  reTolutaonaryprinc^leSr  but  OUT  author 
ascribes  and  he  is  by  no  means  anti-raonmrhieal/'ehiefly  to  t!he. 
changes  in  territory  which  have  taken  place  within  the^  last 
fifty  year*— to  that  buying,  selling,  and  disposing  of  their^  sub-^ 
jects,  which  has- recently  been- such  a  rcproik:h‘ to  C^tistikn 
kings.  >The  Germans  entertained  a  strong  attachment  to  partfi' 
cular  families,  from  no  abstract  notion  of  the  utiKty  of  govern^ ' 
ment,  from  no  love  of  taxes,  but  from  their  fathers'  having  be¬ 
queathed  it  to  them  with  their  land.  ‘  The  sovereigns  of  Gier-‘ 
many,,  as  if  itircd  of  it,  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  destroy' 
it  V 'nnd|' they '•seem  almost -to  aid  *  the  exertions  of 'that  sect 
which  regards  all  loyalty  as  delusion,  and  endeavours, to  reason^ 
mankind  into  disobraiencc.  Thus  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  spite 
of  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Anspaeh'and* 
Uaireuth,  to  remain  under  his  government,  cast  them  off,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  Bavaria.  Instead  of  these  devoted  sub¬ 
jects,  he  perastea  in  appropriating  a  part  of  Saxony,  in  spite  of 
the, obstinate  hatred  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  mutiny  of  the  Sax-' 
ony  army.  Thus  also  did  the  foreign  ministers  of  our  own  sove¬ 
reign  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  province  of  Louenburg-^the 
ancient  patnmony  of  his  house,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
devotedly  attached  to  his  crown,  in  order  to  take  under  his  go¬ 
vernment  the  Friezlanders,  who  will  only  obey  through  fear,  ahd 
some  Catliolics  who  detest  Uthe-giving  to  the  Protestant  King  of 
Hanover.  The  sovereigns,  in  truth,  have  rent  asunder  the  web' 
of  many  centuries,  and  will  find  it  utterly  impossible  again  to 
unite  its  I  innumerable  threads.  -They  have  dried 'up  all 'the' 
sources. of  personal  attachment,  and  have  exposed  themselves  to 
the  charge  of  dealing  in  human  beings.  All  respect,  hallowed  by 
its  very  anUquity,  has  been  destroy^,  and  with  it  all  the  fotrn/ 
datums  cm  which  obedience  formerly  rested.  As  they  have '1m-' 
posed  heavier  burdens  on  their  subjects,  they  have'  rooted  but ' 
that  hereditary  attachment,  which,  like  filial  love,  made 'ovety' 
Imrdcn  light;  and  they  have  used  no  efforts  to  su^y  its  plstce/'" 
by  bringing  home  to  the  bosoms  of  their  subjects  a  rational  COH-^‘  * 
viction  of  the  utility  of  obedience.  Thia  unquietness  and'  diiii' 
content  cannot,  uoiortunately,  be  suddenly  allayed  by  any  legis-' 
lative  measures  whatever.  Every  country  does  not,  however,'  ’ 
equally  participate  in  these  feelings ;  and  we  believe  we  shkll 
best  explain  the  differences,  if  we  follow  our  author  in  his  obser-' 
rations  on  the  various  parts  of  Germany.  ‘ 
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•  Austria,  sepan^  from  the  inteUectual  portion  of  .th^,  (Ger¬ 
mans  by  Bohemia,  and  still  more  effectually  by  the  measures  it 
has  taken  to  pievnt  the  introduction  of  books  and  journals  in>m 
otbtf  states,  can  Kardly  be  said  to  share  the  feelings  or  the  civil, 
izatinn  common  to  Germany.  By  German  autb^  it  is  often 
described  as  an  anti.Gennan  power.  Its  German  subjects  are 
united  with  their  countrymen  by  a  common  language  imd  litera¬ 
ture  ;  but  with  Sclavomans,  Hungarians,  and  ouer  haUUnvUined 
nations,  by  their  government.  Custom-houses  prevent  the  cir¬ 
culation  both  of  merchandize  and  knowledge.  The  successors 
of  Joseph  the  Seomd  have  felt  the  evils  of  his  enlightening  sys¬ 
tem,  and  they  envelope  their  subjects  as  much  as  possible  i  in 
political  daritness.  The  sieve  of  censorship  lets  through  only 
opinions  of  a  ca*tain  size,  which  the  government  imagines  can 
work  no  ill ;  and  thus  there  is  in  Austria  a  species  of'  leacmng 
which  takes  from  it  the  reproach,  and  leaves  it  all  the  bliss  of 
ignorance*.  Joseph's  efforts  to  reform  the  priesthood,  and  those 
of  bis  successors  to  prevent  the  heresies  of  the  north  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  Austria,  have  preserved  a  sort  of  purified  Catholi- 
c^m ;  and  no  contrast,  tenmng  to  disturb  tranquillity,  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  opinions  in  circulation  and  the  doctrines  of*  the  priests 
The  Emperor's  power  procures  his  subjects  abroad  that  protec- 
ti(»i  for  their  commerce,  the  want  of  which  is  so  severely  felt  by 
the  uihabitants  of  the  smaller  states  of  Germany.  At  the  same 
time,  hk  widely-diversified  territories  supply  an  extensive  mar¬ 
ket' for  the  productions  of  every  part.  With  the  exceptum  of 
Hungary,  which  still  remmns  a  state  within  a  state,-~<a  sort  of 
intervening  fcMreign  power  subjected  to  the  same  monarch,  but  not 
under  the  same  government,— there  is  a  free  trade  between. the 
diilerent  ^rtio^  of  the  Em^mre.  Import  duties,  in  truth,,  give 
th^  ^ihahi^ant^'  ^  monopoly,  which  is  carried  so  far,  that  no  otJ^ 

allowed  to  brix^  any  commodities 
territii|ries  in  ItaJ^yj.  Among  ,tli^„pe4y  states 
and, exorbitant  imppau 

eastern  and 

their  commodi. 

^  anjpA^n  ace^  to  custqm-h^se  examinations, 

:>m-  tv  dull’  -111'  -oniiUt'  jH  wm  :lij.u«i;jti.iiiC 

*  Aaetns.MQeB^  iaiiSned,to.4lkw  •  tnnilelisn  1"*««  Ualiin  sf  DsmV  His- 
Ri^pqne  dfvaiK,’'  to  b*  eidwr^«t  M^mi^  jy( 

VitaiMeiaAMt-twittdMi'i.i'tiWir  SktiiinMnoto  unong  thcEurof^ib 
Uwyewaf  l«t)ai>afcive»il  dsaitou  ofisgttopsihfct  ihrir  cowitf^  ■wWWriMtMkl 
to  todneo^eiKf,  -  i«aml  Im  nstiosd  $nam  thanfora  iatmdeit  toioaiogaklt'Sii)’ 

rccBllmioM  of  foniiCT  glory,  which  might  be  s  lolace  \mdcr  pmcm  dcbaccsMSt.  . . 
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the  Umperor  ie  partly  spread  ovct  the  upper  nobility,  irho,  being 
at  the  same  time  rich,  and  having  had  some  of  tbebr  most  noxious 
priyilc^es  curtailed  by  Joseph,  are  not  so  inuch  ehv^;^'  'as  in 
other  parts  of  Germany.  Patents  of  nobility  are  freely  gn^ted, 
and  the  vtm,  that  magic  word  for  German' ears,  is  appropnated 
witiiout  much  ceremony.  -  Maria  Theresa  and  Josejm,  by  their 
regulations,  improved  the  oonihtion  of  the  peasantry;  an^  though 
sra  dependent  on'  the  nobles,  they  are,  in  ^nenu,  in  a  better 
state  than  their  fellows  in  North-eastern  Germany.  They  are 
not  impatient  of  servitude,  nor  have  they  learned  to  wish  mem- 
selve*  fVee.  '  Austria  has  not  recently  made,  some  trifling  addi¬ 
tion#  excepted,  and  the  changes  which  took  place  for  a  season 
during  the  success  of  Buonaparte,  any  acquisitions  of  territory  in 
Germany,  or  any  important  alterations  in  what  it  formerly  pos¬ 
sessed.  The  greater  part  of  its  German  subjects  has  been  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Imperial  house  for  several  centuries ;  and  amongst 
them,  therefore,  there  are  not  so  many  real  causes  for  discontent 
as  among  the  divided  inhabitants  of  the  small  states,  who,  within 
a  few  years,'  have  had  several  different  masters.  Complaints  are 
made  in  Austria  of  the  administration  of  justice  being  delayed 
and  protracted,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  inferior  servants  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  faith  not  being  kept  with  the  public  creditor. 
Though  the  finances  are  in  ruin,  and  the  state-paper  much  be¬ 
low  its '  value,  a  deep-felt  attachment  to  the  government  has 
suggested  excuses  even  for  this.  In  the  Tyrol  there  is  much 
disoontent,  and  the  Tyrolians  are  smd  to  have  enter^  into  a 
general  nnion  for  some  secret  purpose,  which  is  carried  on  by 
messengers  on  fbot,  who  are  never  entrusted  with  written  dbeu- 
mbnts.'*''  The  Bmperor,  though  nearly  independent  of  the  love  of 
hia  aultieetSy  'and  thou^  he  seems  to  have  little  bccanon  fo  jjriye 
hmtiwif'aity  trouble  to  win  their  afrectioitSj'  has  in  ^neraL  b^u 
miM*eotultict,.inci«ased  their  attachment.  He'^ri^es  bv^  ^f- 
fetlMAt  tt*tkint4*W  one  of  which,  except  the  ItaliaiDf/^  m 
vlMOHi  iit  driKxatioh'  as  tiib  Gernaiis.  111^  aife'  oumobsed 

the  rudest  tlnd'mtist  Iktbdtbiis  df^un 

jwu  *»«--■  ..it  aX 


M  Oli»'Metind  of  Ms  sdbj^^^^^  tbd!gua;^s  VanoiL„. 

‘by 


'  lalAgtlii^  ’ttrey  afb  'and ,  witli^ ’ who^ 

aiit*'UiHkMtiected‘  %  llby^tie  'bf 'WM®  dr  intbr^il  l^iinminai 


il«d  Sdalwrians 'ii^uri^nf'dtaty^  'ifltf'Ititfi’ani' watch *over  ^e 
Hungarians  and  Moravians.  He  balances  the  mob  of  one  na- 
tioi  BgaiMt  tile  mob  of  aadtiicr,  ailti^ighs 

both.^'  No  kingf^titi^  pX  iEurope,  seems  ait  ptiment  m 
Ui^  U|c3e  to  internal  oonunotioB  aaAuiitia.  <  Eotatesi;  theicoa' 
nantaojhfeudhd  times,  meet  both  in  Austria- Proper  anti 
mia,  but  no  efforts  have  yet  been  made  to  give,  according  to  tlie 
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13th  article  of  the  act  of  coAfederation4  a  representative  conatii* 
tutiqn  to  the  German  subjects  cH  the'Emperw.  *  'Nor  in'tlicat  a 
p^rt  of  Germany  in  which  the  wish  for  such  a  oonstitutiiNi  it>a6 
little  heard  of  as  in  Austria."  '*  ■  *' 'itnia 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  subjects  of  Prusna  are^Gttib 
mans ;  yet  its  sovereign  also  commands  an  army  of  halficiTili;aMl 
people,  by  which  he  is  exonerated  from  attending  to  the  ntial- 
uges  and  feelings  of  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  hia  aonrib 
liions.  The  ancient  subjects  of  his  family,  tO  the  east  of  Cbm 
many^,  and  the  Poles,  though  they  are  not  attached  to-  hia 
vemment,  serve  admirably  well,  when  drilled  as  an  artny,  •• 
secure  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  his  new  subjects  oh  the  Rhine. 
War  is  the  trade,  and  plunder  the  enjoyment  of  a  soldier;  and 
he  seldom  inquires  into  the  justice  of  the  cauSe  for  which  he 
draws  his  sword.  The  peamntry  in  Lusatia,  and  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  are  yet  in  fact  in  a  sad  state 
of  personal  bondage;  and,  though  nominally  set  free,  they  arc 
so  ignorant,  or  so  little  capable  of  acquiring  wealth,  that  few  have 
obtained  freedom,  though  a  decree  of  I8(>7,  repeated  in  IBI)', 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  purchasing  it.  The  landed  prwpdrty 
is,  in  general,  in  the  hands  of  some  noble  families,  which  have 
possessed  it  fur  centuries ;  and  in  this  part  of  Prussia,  with  the 
exception  of  Poland,  the  people  are  warmly  attached  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  family,  and  the  present  order  of  things.  The  inhabitants  of 
the.central  pai  t  of  the  dominions  of  Prussia, — the  Marches  of 
iDrandenburg,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Magdeburg,  &c. — are  more  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  path  of  civilization  than  their  eastern  fellow-s«b- 
jects.  Among  theni  some  have  been  long  under  the  dominion 
of,  Prussia,  and  do  not  forget  Frederick  the  Great;  rtnd  they 
are  attached  to  the  present  government  by  a  recollection 
past  ^qry.  A  few  persons — principally  in  the  capital — ftvtnir 
revolutionary, opinions ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the. nobility, 'the 
officers  of  government,  the  learned  men,  the  middling  classes, 
the  army?  and  tbepeasantry,  all  forming  a  vast  majority^  ai^  h«l^ 
tile  to  change.  Their  motto  is,  “  Pruteia  Jirsti  and  then  Ger¬ 
many. ""  The  nobles  still  possess  many  exclusive  privilegcfir^  some 
liaving  been  restored  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  but  not  'm 
many  as  formerly;  and  they  are, not  so  much  disliked  in  Prussih 
as  in  .some  oth^  states.  Less  attachment  to  the  Prusriati  go¬ 
vernment  is  found  among  the  people  who  were  unit^  feo-R 
either  in  1802,  1803,  or  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Tn.par- 
ticuUr,  the  Sa^ns  hate  the  Prussians,  and  have  dom^  so  at 
least  since  the  time  vtlien  Frederick  the  Great,  devaataft#' 
country.  Lesring  wrote  a  play, — “  Minna  vtm  Bamhelm,^— 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  with  a  view  of  softe'fdng  Hie 
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aagij  ftwlinga  wkich  thea  existed  between  the  Saxons  and 
P— idBM  appnrently  in  vain ;  and  policy,  if  not  justice,  should 
iMve  kept  the  King  of  Prussia  from*  incorporating  in  his  domi¬ 
nions  so  many  enemies,  who  were  still  mwe  exa^rated  by  the 
aefc  of  tnoerporaticm.  No  Frederick  has  ever  levelled  in  Sa^ny 
•tt  Um  privU^es  of  his  subjects  to  his  own  ideas  of  government. 
Loaal  customs,  local  emulations,  and  magistrates  who  may  al- 
mask  .be.  called  hereditary,  all  consecrated  by  time,  have  long 
governed  and  enjoyed  the  respect  ot  the  Saxons.  They  Kave  an 
anciant  aasembly  of  Estates,  to  which,  with  all  its  faults,  thejr 
are  somewhat  attached.  In  Saxony,  every  thing  is  derived 
fiaiai  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  by  it ;  in  Prussia,  every  thing 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  monarch.  In  Saxony  there  have  b^n 
BD  seforms,  in  Prusua  a  great  number :  And  in  that  part  oi 
Saxony  which  was  united  to  Prussia,  the  whole  administration 
was  Ranged  with  no  gentle  and  cautious  hand.  In  Prus* 
■an  Saxony  there  is  therefore  much  discontent,  which  will  shew 
itself  more  openly,  should  an  opportunity  speedily  offer  of  sepa- 
ratisig  from  Prusaa.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  Westphalia  united  to  Prussia  in  1802-1803,  and 
afrer  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  They  do  not  as  much  as  the  Sax. 
<ms  hate  the  Prussians  on  political  grounds,  but  they  are  in  gene, 
val, Catholics,  and  still  remember  with  regret  their  former  indul. 
gent  eccienastical  rulers ;  under  whose  mild  sceptre  they  were 
rich,  rather  from  indolently  wishing  nothing  than  from  possess¬ 
ing  superfluous  wealth.  I^or  many  years  they  had  preserved 
the  ancient  meetings  of  Estates,  and  now  share  the  general  wish 
for  a  representative  government  In  the  provinces  belonging 
to  Prussia  on  the  Rhine,  every  feudal  law  has  long  been  aba. 
hsh^  The  nobility  and  clergy  were  banished  during  the 
Franch  Revolution,  and  their  property  otherwise  appropriated. 
Under  the  continental  system  of  Buonaparte,  the  people  grew 
rich ;  which  still  attaches  them  to  French  laws  ana  principles. 
Naturally  vain  of  their  mother-wit,  they  despise  the  bmk  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  and  make  loud  demands  for  a 
new  and  liberal  constitution.  At  flrst  they  readily  submitted  to 
Prussia,  in  expectation  of  finding  the  government  extremely 
indulgent,  and  of  preserving  an  extensive  market  for  their  com¬ 
modities.  Men  acquainted  with  the  Prusrian  method  of  admi- 
nistntion,  and  eager  to  acquire  wealth,  were  sent  from  Berlin, 
to  nil*  this,  to  them,  foreign  country.  The  natives  were  exclud¬ 
ed  from  almost  every  office,  and  a  hasty  and  indecent  attempt 
wne  made  to  introduce  the  forms  of  the  Prussian  government, 
which  was  attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  was  found 
naecaaary  to  return  to  the  more  ^ut  not  more  rigid  forms 
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«if  French  despotism.  The  petitions  of  the  Rhenish  i^es  to.  the 
iinonarch  in  >1817)  to  fulfil  bis  promises,  and  give  them  a  repre¬ 
sentation,  were  rudely i -answered;  their  commerce  languishes 
fioni  losing  the  French  market,  and  from  meeting  many  impedi¬ 
ments  in  C^many.  •  Cheated  in  their  hopes  of  liberty,  and  aink- 
•ing  into  poverty,  they  now  seem  heartily  tired  of  their  new  mas¬ 
ters,  and  cherish  a  w^  for  another  change.  Comparatively  the 
most  opulent  and  numerous  of  all  the  subjects  of  Prussia,  they 
form  with  the  Saxons  a  considerable  body  of  malcontents.  No- 
thing  but  force  and  fear  retain  the  Saxons,  .the  Poles,  .and  the 
■Rhinelanders  in  obedience  to  the  same  government.  Nor  are 
we  disposed  to  believe,  with  our  author,  that  the  rest  of  the  sub- 
jects  of  Prussia  are  very  warmly  attached  to  the  present  reign- 
-hig  family.  In  1806  they  submitted  very  (quietly  to  France, 
■and  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  passive  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  every  master.  They  acquiesce  in  things  as  they  ace, 
and  will  neither  make  nor  hinder  a  revolution— but  acquiescence 
without  any  efforts  to  promote  or  retard  change  cannot  be  called 
■an  attachment.  Their  vulgar  and  sordid . passions  might  even 
'be  appealed  to  with  advanti^.  Prussia,  inhabited  hy  people 
■uniU^  by  no  common  interest,  and  who  differ  from  one  anott^ 
■m  language  and  customs,  can  never  become  a  very  powerful 
-stale  under  the  present  system  of  government ;  and  it  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  every  day  (if  falling  in  fneces.  Its  political  power  has  in 
truth  been  weakened  by  extension,  and  every  separate  province 
is  now  impoverished  by  its  resources  being  employed  to  keep 
•every  other  in  obedience.  Nor  do  we  see  any  possibility  cjf  unit¬ 
ing  the  hcHerogeneous  mass  by  any  new  constitution.  ,  No  one 
system  of  representation  could  be  adapted  to  Prussian  Poland, 
^xony,  and  the  provinces  on  the  Rhine.  The  deputies  from 
•Uiese  places  would  have  such  different  views,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  them  even  deliberating  calmly  together  after  the  first 
■day.  Provincial  parliaments,'  which  it  has  sometimes  been  pro- 
-pom  to  establish,  could  never  obtain  any  eontrol  over  the  sove- 
rei^  of  the  whole.  There  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
■giving  a  representative  constitution  to  the  collected  dominions 
of  Prasaa,  that  we  wonder  much  mure  that  any  hopes  of  obtoin- 
-ing  it  should  be  dierished,  than  that  the  monarch  has  not  yet  ar- 
-ranged  h  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tlie  whole. 

•  A  long  connection  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  domi- 
niwns  of  Bavaria  and  the  reigning  family,  and  a  proud  recollec¬ 
tion  of  former  achievements,  attach  thexn  warmly  to  their  sove- 
ve^.  Within  these  last  twenty  years,  their  afi'ections  and  fide¬ 
lity  have  been  severely  tried.  The  union  with  France  was  bos- 
-tile  to  the'urfierman  spirit:  it  exposed  them  to  severe  privations. 
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and  to  shed  their  blood  for  foreigners.  Taxes  were  augmented, 
and  debts  accumulated.  Alterations  were  at  tlie  same  time  made 
in  the  interior  administration,  tending  to  increase  and  con¬ 
centrate  the  regal  power,  which  amounted  in  their  nature  to  a 
revolution.  The  principal  part  of  the  property  of  the  church  was 
appropriated  to  toe  state :  the  privil^es  of  the  nobles  were  in  a 
great  measure  destroyed ;  guilds  and  corporations  of  every  kind, 
with  universities  and  schools,  were  amended  or  abolished ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  one  of  the  most  complicated  admi¬ 
nistrations,  derived  from  old  times,  and  bearing  the  impress  of 
several  centuries  of  ignorance  and  accumulated  error,  was 
changed  into  a  uniform  system,  in  which  every  thing  emanates 
from  the  crown.  New  c^es  of  laws,  a  reformed  system  of  po- 
.  lice,  and  a  vigorous  government,  completely  remodelled  Bavaria^ 
Some  discontent  was  manifested,  but  in  general  these  changes 
and  furivations  were  patiently  borne,  from  the  notion  that  in  the 
Ihen  state  of  things,  it  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  royal 
family,  that  it  should  l)e  enabled  to  dispose  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  subjects.  Much  benefit  appears  to  have  en¬ 
sued  from  some  of  the  alterations  then  made.  By  the  sale  of 
the  church  lands,  and  of  the  crown-demeSnes,  a  large  number  of 
active  and  intelligent  proprietors  and  cultivators  were  created,  who 
form  a  sort  of  middle  class,  and  who  have  already  effected  great 
and  wonderful  agricultural  improvements.  The  danger  .which 
usually  ensues  when  a  violent  change  is  made  in  the  ^stribudon 
of  property,  is  past,  and  many  advantages  remain.  By  a  recent 
law,  the  peasants  arc  allowed  to  agree  with  the  landowners  for  an 
entire  exemption  from  the  burdens  of  feudal  servitude ;  and  they 
had  before  been  relieved  from  some  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 
personal  bondi^.  Although,  by  the  Adels  Edicts  (decree  re¬ 
lative  to  the  nobility,)  which  accompanied  the  constitution,  the 
nobles  have  been  restored  to  some  of  their  former  privileges, 
and  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  they  possess,  they  are 
not,  on  the  whole,  so  injurious  to*  public  welfare  as  formerly. 
Most  of  the  important  alterations  here  mentioned  were  carri^ 
into  execution  towards  1 808,  by  Count  Monteglass,  for  a  long 
time  the  all-powerful  minister  of  Bavaria.  His  administration 
prepared  the  way  for  much  good,  and  his  dismissal  from  office 
in  1818  is  said  to  have  effected  more.  He  was  grown  too  am- 
Intious;  the  severity  of  his  government  made  the  people  anxious 
for  a  representative  constitution,  which,  it  is  thought,  would 
never  have  been  effectually  established  had  he  remtuned  in  office. 
8o  long  ago  as  1808,  he  prepared  a  constitution,  which  on  paper 
was  more  liberal  dian  the  present.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of^Vieima,  he  proclaimed  another;  -  but  it  was  not  till  after 
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his  distin«a}^4h«t  «  thicd  was  actually  liroi^litto  baaK. 
stitulwn  of' 4806  wa$'a  precedent,  aod,hU  subsequmt 
co^BOediaU  men  it  aught  to  be  acted  Qn  ;.,ao.that  dirfx^y  a^ 
indtccotly  be  may  be  coomdered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  JlavOf 
riana  at  present  having  a  settled  represcDtative  oonstitutioa.^^  Aa 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  was  visible 
the  charter  ;t  and  Ute  establishment  of  an  upper  houae,  Brkl^ 
was  looked  on  os  a  means  of  stultifying  all  the  acts  of  tbe> 
dtpuiim  of  the  people.  In  fact,  in  the  session  of  181'9>1820,  tho 
upper  house  renised  its  assent  to  all  such  propositiotis  as  bad  for. 
their  object  to  diminish  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  orfthelciXri 
peases  of  the  crown,  or  which  tended  to  g^ve  publicity  to  th^ 
proceechngs,  or  open  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  public  >  as  speot 
taioirs.  <)  The  names  of  Messrs.  Hornethal,  Hacker,  Bebr,  amd 
Seuffert,  were  noticed  as  among  the  most  liberal,  patriotic,  iad 
intelligent  of  the  deputies.  To  us  they  appear  to  have  wasted 
their  time  on  tnfles.  Under  the  present  circumstances  of  Bava^ 
ria,  'its  legislators  might  find  something  of  more  consequence  to 
reform  tlian  the  students  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  or  the  Lyin^ 
in  Hospital.  But  their  proceedings  have  in  ■  a  great  measura 
satisfied  the  people,  who,  by  possessing  a  public  organ  for  th^ 
sentiments,  are  in  a  fairer  way  cS  obtaining  a  eonsUtuUon  free 
both  in  its  forms  and  its  practices  than  any  other  state  of  Ger* 
many.’  It  was  remarked  in  an  address  of  the  city' of  Augsburg^ 
that  while  discontent  had  loudly  menaced  every  other  part  of 
Germany,  its  voice  had  never  been  heard  in  Bavana  unoe  the  esto* 
bbshnient  of  the  estates.  This  country  was  formerly  oonddered 
os  almost  out  of  the  pale  of  literary  and  civilized  Germany,  and 
it  now  bids  fair  to  take  the  lead  in  every  improvement.'  <  It  has, 
however,' been  augmented  a  full  third  since  1808,  and  sufienv 
like  the  rest,  from  possessing  a  number  of  subjects  not 'yet'  r&> 
aoneUed  to  its  government.  On  the  wliole,  it  is  far  more  com. 
pact  and  united  thaa  Prussia,  and  is  the  leading  power  of»  aU 
Ibose  which  are  exclu»vely  German.  Of  sufiitteat  extent  to 

f'lve  its  sovereign  a  claim  to  be  independent  both  of  Austria^aad 
and  not  so  large  and  complicated  as  to  give  him  a  dcs- 
piotic  power  over,  any  part  of  bis  subjects,  be  is  in  some  measure 
ander  the.  influence  of. public  opinion;  and  his  conduct  hn 
been  mieb  as  to  obtain  for  him,  to  a  large  extent,  the  confidence 
German  public,  which  expects  more  from  lum  than  from 
King  of  Prussia.;i.i  I  i  i,  j Hot 

.tnOf  alTthe  aouthern  states  of  Genaany,  .  no  one  had  preserved 
jlPimac^  of  its  andent  free  itistitulams,  up  to  the  period  of'  the 
Broach/RevoluUoo*  as.Wirlemberg.  .Estates  with  a  oonsklerahfo 
.power  ov«r  the.  public  .■’purse,  ra^  sometimes  oontroiiUng^lhc 
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bf  tfw  sovereigirej  had'  assembled  'for  agesy  and^<had 
righw  Sattd']^¥il^ges  founded  in  historyj  ‘  Tire  hiM  ^kit^^iuiidev' 
•emdsd  goreinment'  diey' had  'first  *cea^  'to 'meet,  calW'itheon 
very  soon  after  the  deliVe^no^  of  Gennany,  biittbundiiti 
dimmely  difficult  to  reconcile  their  claims  with  his  <pren]gtitivcs;-i 
Pout"  years'  past  in  disputes  and  dissensions,  which  he ’did  not* 
Ki4  to^et  brought  to  a  termination. '  His  successor,  less  presampu 
tttiniS  and  more  fortunate,met  the  wishes  of  his  sufa^ts-withldna^ 
and'Steli  sounding,  and,  we  believe,  sincere  promises,  io  A  eonu 
mission  partly 'appointed  by  him,  and  partly 'by  the  estates, 
finally^  arranged'  tne  dispute  in  1819,  and  they  met,  divided 
intdtieo  thamhers;  in  September.  One  of  the  first  of  their  acta 
wasiyo  decide,  that  the  galleries  of  the  lower  house  should  be 
4pMi  tn  the  mede  part  of  the  public.  "  -What,^  asks  a  Grerman 
anthor^*'**  would  Mad.  de  Stael,  were  she  now  to  pass  throughr 
PMttgard,  say  to  this  f*  German  women  are  too  little  fnteiusted 
in  ptrolic  afikirs,  and  too  much  engaged  iii  domestic  concerns,  to 
disturb,  with  their  attractive  presence,  the  deliberations  of  these 
great  inen.'  This  was,  therefore,  one  of  those  unnecessaiy  re>i 

Slalions  which  tend  to  bring  all  legislation  into  contempt  >iBeu' 

^ 'the  disputes  were  settled,  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of 
irritation  in  Wirtemberg,  but  at  present  every  thing  has  become 
(|uiet,''and'the  people  seem  disposed  to  rely  on  the  dedsioas  of 
die '  estates  with  cheerful  confidence.  Wirtemberg,  like  the 
ttilf  has,  however,  acquired  a  considerable  number  of  new  subi 
iects^'iand  several  petty  princes  formerly  independent,  and  rei 
nrdmg' themselves  as  equal  to  the  sovereign  of  Wirtembergt 
Mve  been  obliged  to  submit  to  him.  These,  who  are  what  ia 
calfedt  medtathirien  nobles,  are  somewhat  discontented ;  but 
their  discontent  arises  from  wounded  vanity,  and  is  not  allied  t6 
revolution.  ‘  ’  i’  •j-'lit 

^'Charles,  the  late  grand  duke  of  Baden,  gave  his  subjects  'ft 
chatter,  than  winch  nothing  on  paper  could  be  moredibenll 
On  the  Sdd  of  April  1819,  the  estates  met,  and  were  prorogued 
on  the  28th  of  July  the  same  yem*,  by  his  successor  Louis,  to'atl 
indefinite  period.  «  Exemplifying,*'  says  Goerre%  ■*  the  yttKib 
of  those  constitutions  which  are  given  by  one  cabinet  0hier''dm4 
taken  away  by  another,*  From  >  the  very  boM'tqiiniens  whibh 
some  of  the  members  delivered,  'and  from  cerrespondWig'biMli 
reigning  in  the  oottntry,''it  is  probable  this  meusure  wodldhaVc 
been  full  of  danger,  had  not  Austria  and  Prussia,  bOuAd  'ib 
watch  over  the  internal  peace  of  Oermany,  awed  the  diseoiii^nt** 
ed  into  unqualified*  8ubntiss•on.  >^The  sovereigns  Of  'theae  ebUlK 
trice,  interfered  to  reettuki  the  freedom  of 'the  press  ity  ■'WeilitMl', 
nod  Ibc^  will  interpose  So  stay-  the  slighteet  apptuadb  10  revolts* 
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tion.  Thdlr  support  enabled  the  Duke  of  Baden  to  dismiss  the 
estates,  now  keeps  him  and  the  Duke  of  Darmstadt  secure  on 
their  thrones,  and  prevents  at  least  a  considerable  alteration  in 
most  of  the  countries  on  the  Rhine.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,,  no  event,  except  the  murder  of  Kotzebue,  seems  to 
have  excited  such  a  lively  interest  in  Gennany,  as  the  conduct 
of  the  estates  of  Baden.  **  The  whole  country  admired,"  says 
i^iother  Grerman  author,  **  the  zealous  sincerity,  the  intelligence 
and  knowledge  of  the  deputies,  who  though  now,  for  the  first 
time,  occupied  with  public  affairs,  seemed  to  have  passed  thmr 
livM  in  the  exclusive  management  of  them.  The  words  spoken 
in  the  assembly  at  Carlsruhe  resounded,  ennobling  all  hearts 
from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  German  Ocean.  PopuUur  as* 
semblies,  which  the  conduct  of  some  had  brought  into  discr^t, 
were  again  universally  admired;  and  the  conviction  became 
general,  that  in  their  bosom  alone,  could  the  rights  both  of  the 
prince  and  the  people  repose  in  security."  We  are,  however 
far  from  thinking  ttie  d^uties  acted  like  men  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  public  amurs.  Their  tone  was  much  too  bold  for 
Gennany,  and  rather  resembled  that  of  the  National  ConvenUen. 
During  the  short  time  they  were  assembled,  they  made  a  great 
number  of  important  propositions,  the  whole  oi  which  were  re¬ 
jected  by  large  majonties ;  and  they  were  dismissed  without 
carrying  through  any  one  measure.  The  substance  of  some  of 
their  speeches  which  has  been  preserved  in  periodical  publica- 
^ons  under  their  own  management,  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
eminently  calculated  to  defeat  their  professed  aims.  If  we  regard 
pasnng  a  law  as  of  more  importance  than  merely  discussing  a 
subject,  we  must  condemn  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  deputies. 
But  they  seem  to  have  thought  that  propagating  their  own  opi¬ 
nions,  leaving  their  effects  to  time,  was  a  greater  benefit  than 
procuring  a  law,  which  another  session,  or  a  moment  of  ill  tem¬ 
per  might  rescind ;  and  they  employed  the  tribune,  more  to  give 
weight  and  authpnty  to  their  sentiments,  than  to  make  such 
observations  as  might  influence  the  assembly  to  assent  to  their 
propositions.  They  appear  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
.tactics  of  a  public  assembly,  and  to  have  unbendingly  disdiuned 
,any  of  that  compromising,  which  often  procures  votes  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  principles.  The  chief  propositions  were,  ]  sty  *  To  sepa¬ 
rate  the  administration  of  justice  from  the  administration  of  the 
.royal  property.’  The  sovereign's  baillies,  (Amtnicn)  very  often 
administer  his  property,  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  judges 
of  the  district  The  peasantry  living  within  their  administra- 
, tion,. have  no  earthly  protection  but  the  conscience  of  the  judge. 
'  The  first  proposition  was  to  separate  these  jurisdictions.  2d,  *  To 
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change  tithes  into  a  tax  on  land,  equal  to  their  present  amount.' 
3ome  persons  argutd  for  the  total  abolition,  without  any  limius* 
jtions  or  qualifications  whatever.  3d,  *  To  establish  juries.' 

*  To  make  the  ministers  responsible.'  ‘  To  abrogate  every 

species  of  servitude  among  the  peasantry.'  Qthy  *■  To  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  uncunstitution^  decree  oS  the  l6th  of  April,  ve^. 
lative  to  privileges  of  the  nobles.’  This  decree,  Adels-Edict,  in 
favour  of  the  nobility,  excited  much  hostility ;  and  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  deputies  occasioned  violent  disputes,  and  led  to  the 
dismissal  of  the  assembly.  None  of  the  other  motions,  not  even 
one  to  give  freedom  to  the  press,  was  followed  Iw  such  a  storm 
of  words.  It  called  into  play  all  the  passions  <h  both  parties; 
and  we. may  judge  of  the  power  of  the  nobles,  when  they  were 
able  to  procure  such  a  prorogation,  as  in  fact  amounted  to 
ppen  violation  of  the  charter.  Fifty-four  deputies  were  present 
in  the  lower  bouse,  and  the  largest  minority,  at  any  time,  was  only 
thirteen ;  on  some  occauons  the  mover  was  unsupported.  If  the 
ministers  had  been  accustmned  to  manage  public  assembbes,  and 
bad  not  been  tormented  by  their  own  £e^,  they  were  surely  under 
no  necessity  to  involve  their  country  in  disorder,  ibr  a  minority  so 
desjncable  in  pcant  of  numbers.  At  the  very  time  that  the  Baden 
deputies  were  unsuccessful,  the  king  of  Wirtemberg  agrei^  to 
make  his  ministers  resprmsible,  and  to  secure  the  honest  public 
servants  agsunst  being  turned  out  of  office,  without  any  assign, 
able  cause.  And  we  are  persuaded,  if  the  hearts  of  the  Baden 
deputies  were  set  on  procuring  certain  laws,  more  moderation 
might  have  effected  their  purpose.  While  we  differ  from  the 
ininori^  as  to  the  expediency  of  their  conduct  to  e£^t  their 
avowed  aims,  we  cannot  deny  them  the  praise  of  being  zealous 
in  their  cause.  In  the  lower  house.  Mess.  Von  Liebenstein, 
Diemling,  Vblker,  and  Knapp,  made  themselves  conspicuous; 
in  the  upper  house  Mr.  Rotteck,  professmr  at  Freyburg,  and 
member  for  that  university,  was  the  only  oppositionist ;  thoi^h 
he  was  distinguished  by  his  commanding  eloquence.  Before 
known  as  a  very  profound  and  elegant  histonan,  he  acquired, 
on  this  occasion,  the  reputation  of  a  zealous  politician,  and  an 
energedc  orator.  The  dismissal  of  the  assembly,  when  it  had  not 
effected  even  the  most  necessary  wm'ks,  and  when  much  was 
expected  from  it,  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  discootent 
in  Baden,  which  still  continues. 

In  Darmstadt  the  people  are  by  no  means  pleased  with  the 
mvernment  A  promised  represemtative  assembly  has  never  yet 
l^n  called  together ;  and  from  the  example  of  Baden,  and  from 
the  opinion  of  Austria,  known  to  be  adverse  to  such  assemblies, 
probably  now  never  will  The  sovereign  is  extravagant  out  of 
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gQ04)iif^^e,^9^  negligent,  oft  I  buvm  fr(m  »rlov^io€'r«iilu«6< 
meqt  am^oppraMed  with  tajf«s,;b«v4e^».«itty* 

^.^cp^gea,  and  Jlwve.  im^bed  cev4ludona«y 

cip|ies^^,^  ^e  chaipgejjk^  tJbe  mipatera  has  atimed  them  mr  4 
time/  and  exci^  hopes,  whk^,r)f;  not , gratified,  will  lead  t» 
di^ntenls.  Naaean,  another  smwl  ^atate  in  the  Q^h 
pou^hpod^.pf  the,  Bbioe,.  haa  aapaseiubly  cd*  EatatestUn  whidf 
disppation,  on  some  oocaaions, ,  was  mmre  free  than  ideated 
thp^mipister.  ^  ,By  getting  rid  of  one or  two  obatisate  depgiuea,' 
IiP|)iow  ^^vecns  without) opposition.  •  Except  tbei  clergy  «nd 
ute  oobW  who,  have  itot.been  restored  to  all  their  former  pirivw 
l^^  ithe  inhaJbitanta.of  Nassau  arc,  in  general^  contentctL' 
Utliere^^pre^  some  complaints  of  princely  extravagmiee,  l  aiidii4r 
monopoly,  pf  wood.  The  advocates  have  been  curtailed  of 
some  of  their  privileges,  and,  therefore,  imagine  tbemseltjea 
injured, Ip  general,  however,  there  m'e  no  alarming.  sytAp- 
fbihs  ip  the  duchy;,  and  tlie  attack  which  Loehniagnmam 
on  the  life  of  the  minister  IbelL,  can  only  be  considtf  ^  aa  th6 
re^tt  of  gloomy  fanaticism  in  the  individual,  and  not  aad>typtt 
of  the  general  feelings  of  the  inhabitanta.  i  '  .i'  r  iff  t  vru)! 

"Throughout  South  Western  Germany,  tbeie is nom of  thstpoedeab 
myStidsm  which  prevails  in  the  north.  On  the  contrary,  the  wishes  of  ^ 
are  clearly  expressed.  They  do  not  speak  Of  moderating,  and  limimm 
the  jpivilegca  of  the  nol^ity,  but  of  entirely  destroying  them.  Tliev  Wim' 
that,  the  drains  of  the  sovereign  should  be  given  up  to  them,  and  tnht  he 
8houXd.be  contented  with  a  salary.  The  people  at  large  require  to  be.indivi^ 
dUkUy  and  equallv  represented,  and  that  their  deputies  shall  have  a  seat  and 
vote  at -the  dm  or  the  empire.  These  demands  and  wishes  are  not  confin^ 
to  untheks,  they  are  ahai^  by  the  common  people,  who  in  all  these  coah-'* 
ttiea takC'S  cooatderable  iutereat  iu  public  aflEUrs.  In  this  part  of  OerauMyl 
the  fenpent  and  disepoteot  are  far  greater  than  the  North.'  '  if  u 

'A*  sm^l  portion  of  ^  the'  ancient  territories  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
v^  ^keh,  ^m  the  present  elector,  in  exdiange  for  some  -new: , 
adqmStidhs,  but,  in  general,  he  rules  over  men  whose  forefatberw 
hhyb  been  fo^  pges. subjected  to  his  ancestors,  and  who  arer 
'wi[^^'^^'h(^<tQ|him.  .The  only  subject  of  discontent  is  hisi 
aviii^.'  ^he  spl^dpur  and  expense  of  Jerome  Buonaparte  eiu 
ricb^  the  inh^itwti^of  Cassel,  who,  from  the  parumooy  (d*  titei 
elebtdi'/li^^^tiiH^g  back  to  thehr  former  poverty.  Tli^  caret 
iiMhihg  a^ut’j  l^  . injustice  towards  the  purchasers  of  domanial  i 
pttldmv^  wn|)^  t^e  Westpbalwif  goyernment,  wluch  has  j*#- 
EurpphjijW}^  econpmy  whidi,  under 
tniidhbe^t  pfljc^sUnces  is.^o  pi^se  wortbja  nips  their  desires, 
add^l^clW  th^.  f,  pmrmur  appears  ta  have 

bebtf  by  ^,caUii^jteget|i«r  thcj  former  Estates  and. 

tli^ai^i^i^,^eo^  to  .sbepr  were,d«#.i 

p^debt  dn  Ids  wilt  Even  the  occupation  of  the  ootintryf.bjr 
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mppean  to  haire  laft  little  cnMK> 

GMiet  hM  returaed,'  ii<  all  things,  l  aearly^  to  ‘the  sadne*  stated  In 
wditch  Ik  sras  before  the  present  sovereign  -#aa  cHaceA  flioitt 
bis'dbfninfons.'^'In  shbrt,'tm  Hesaans  are^’poor,  igndrant,^1aild[ 
attangers  to  evei^  wish  fiw  change.'^  »'  '  •  ur.  •.•m 

ri?Fhe  Saxons  felt'' the  partition  of  thefr  country' was  am  ‘evi^ 
both  for  them  and  their  sovereign;  and,  like  a  tnisfortune  coiiiinop 
fa  bo^  it  has  served  to  unite  them  more  closely  norther.  HU 
j.a)inlee  was  eelebrated  in  1818,  in  palaces  and  m  cottages, ^ahd 
in  •very  part  of  the  country  with  heart-felt  joy.  The  knowledge 
Miread  amongst  the  Saxons,  who  are  some  of  the  most  industri> 
cmt  af  the  Germans,  serves  to  make  them  fulfil,  agreeably  to 
khebiaelves  and  others,  the  duties  of  life ;  and  there  is  no  voice 
haaiid  in  the  land,  but  what  speaks  love  to  the  royal  family, 
and  re^)eet  to  the  long  established  order  of  society. 

'  1  Hanover  resembles  Saxony,  in  as  much  as  the  ancient  rights* 
and  privileges  of  aH  classes  have  never  been  violently  altered  by 
the*  sovereign.  Every  thing  remains  nearly  on  the  old  footing 
the  Bohility  yet  preserve  most  of  their  ancient  privileges ;  after 
king  they  are  the  chief  proprietors  of  the  land;  and  theyiiave  a* 
foombpoly,  with  the  exception  of  the  army,  of  all  the  principal 
qfRcesof  the  state.  ^  They  yet  enjoy  partiid . exemption  from, 
taxation.,  Hanover  has  recently  acquired  a  large  accession  of 
subjects,  and  the  catholic  Eichsfeld,  distinguished  for  ignorance' 
and  servility,  and  the  Cakinistic  East  Friesland,  where  liberty 
s^d  Intelligence  have  always  found  a  home,  are  equally  discon- 
t^ti^  wiui  the  government  of  Lutheran  Hanover.*  In  the 
fomer  country  the  causes  are  chiefly  religious,' in  the  laUrt-fbey 
are  political.  Freedom  of  worship  has,  of  course,  been  pre-'* 
served,',  but  in  the  Eichsfeld,  tithes,  now  become  the  property 
of  the'  sovereign,  have  been  rigorously  exacted,  and  the  Wve 
Frieslanders  have  lost  their  national  parhameht,  and  theii;  poll, 
tionl  independence.  Estates,  which  have  been  variously  modi<^ 
fied,  have  been  assembled  for  the  united  kmgdoni'of  HanqvCT;i^^ 
Their  representations  produced  a  diminution  'of !  the  .alrihy  i,’ 
but  propositions' to  allow  public  access  to  their  proceedirig)^ ^ 
to  estabhsh  juries,  and  open  the  courts  of  justJCe,  to^  ma^p,^ 
new  code  of  laws,  and  to  regulate  several  other  weighty  n^tj^ 
which  shew  good  intentions  on  the  part  of  some  depiitie^w^! 
not  attended  to.  In  short,*  the  Estates' of  Hapover'  is  of  ^ 

those  assemblies,  which  have  brought  paxtikments  ibfo’disci^it, 
and  grievously  disappointed  the  hopt^  of  thb  peppl^.  Thejre  are»  ^ 
bbirever;  no  opinions*  tending'  to  rerOlUtion ;  bn  the  contrainf,, , 
theUnhabitants  of  Old  Kknoter  ait  sincerely  attached  to.lwc!' 
reigning  family.'  <u  ii>'  /  ..  - 
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•  tegret  that  i  the  authori  has  not  given  a  niore  detailed 
account  the  opinions  prevuling  in  Weimar,  Jena^iGotha, 
and  the  other  small  Saxon  States.  •  It  is  well  known,  that  some 
of  the  most  liberal  journals  of  Germanj,  are  published  in 
them,  and  that  they  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  cele^ 
brity  from  their  literary  activity.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  the  press  effects  every  change,  and  it  would  have  gratis- 
fied  us  to  see  this  author'^s  opinion  on  the  tendency  of  the  poll, 
deal  literature  of  this  part  of  Germany.  He  assures  us,  how. 
ever,  that  throughout  these  small  states  tliere  exist  no  opinions 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity.  Under  the  old  constitution  of 
Germany,  the. imperial  courts  of  justice  were  a  great  protection 
to  the  subjects  of  all  the  petty  sovereigns ;  and  since  its  aboli. 
Uon,  a  necessity  for  representative  constitutions  has  arisen,  which 
is  particularly  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  states.  Hence 
in  them  the  demand  for  parliaments  as  a  protection  against  the 
increased  power  of  the  sovereigns  is  very  general.  Where  an. 
gratihed,  as  in  Oldenburg,  or  where  gratified,  as  in  Brunswick, 
the  effects,  however,  seem  nearly  the  same ;  and  in  both  countries 
the  people  are  described  as  not  desiring  change.  In  Hamburgh, 
Frankfort,  X.ubec,  and  Bremen, — the  only  remaining  little  re. 
publics  of  Germany,  of  which,  in  the  dawn  of  its  prosperity  and 
civiliaatiem,.  there  were  above  eighty,  each  the  flourishing  seat  of 
arts,  commerce,  and  freedom, — there  are  no  revolutionary  opi. 
nions,  nor  are  the  people  disposed  to  use  violence  towards  any 
body  but  the  Jews.  . 

•  To  sum  up  the  whole,  of  our  author's  opinion  in  a  few 
words— there  •  is  in  no  part  of  Germany,  except  in  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  the  Rhine,  any  great  degree  of  discontent,  of 
any  tendency  to  revolution.  In  the  capital,  and  the  popu. 
lous  parts  tff  Prussia,  there  is  much  mysticism,  and  in  Saxony 
gome  discontent,,  but  neither  creates  any  alarm.  This  author  a 
general  view  as  to. the  probability  of  revolution  seems  to  be  con. 
firmed  by  the  manner  in  which  property  is  distributed.  The 
land  in  general  belongs  to  the  nobles;  and  it  is  cultivated  by 
men  who,  even  in  the  very  lowest  state  of  personal  servitude, 
have  srill  a  sort  of  property  in  the  soil.  With  their  servitude 
they  inherit  a  right  to  cultivate  a  small  spot  Great  capitalists 
are  comparativel^y  few;  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
cities  and  manufacturers  are  at  once  capitalists  and  artizans ; 
who  are  obliged  to  add  their  labour  to  the  profits  of  their  stock, 
to  enable  them  to  subsist.  Speculation  is  rare,  and  fortunes  are 
ikA  made  and  lost  by  gambling  ip  the  stocks.  Property,  there- 
fioce,  is  not  subject  in  Germany  to  change  hands  so  rapidly  as 
in  our  country ;  and  there'  are  comparatively  few  persons,  who, 
like  the  labouring  part  of  the  agricultural  and  manufactural 
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peculation  of  Great' Britaifl,  are  destitute  of  all' other  resources 
tbim  their  own  mere  unassisted  labour.  The  poorer  classes,  also, 
are  less  collected  in  cities,  and  more  distributed  under  natural  and 
hereditary  inspectors,  than  in  Britain ;  they  are  in  general^  well 
educated,  instructed  in  religion,  and  accustomed  without  any 
deviation  from  the  beginning  of  life  to  be  constant  in  obedience. 
The  great  mass  of  the  Germans  are  quiet  and  moral ;  and,  with-, 
out  treating  the  efforts  of  the  press  too  lightly,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  it  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
have  effected  any  great  alteration  in  their  sentiments.  Literary 
men,'  who  float  on  the  surface  of  society,  and  are  agitated  by 
every  breeze,  may  fume  and  fret  considerably,  but  thegreat  body 
of  the  nation  is  almost  as  immovable  as  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. . 

The  means  suggested  by  our  author  to  avmd  the  dangers 
which  threaten  Germany,  are,  lsf,,To  give  a  better  form  to  the 
Diet— for  us  a  most  hopeless  task ;  2d,  To  establish  a  free  trade 
in  the  interior ;  3d,  To  make  the  press,  with  certain  restrictions, 
legally  free ;  4th,  To  allow  freedom  of  teaching  at  the  universi¬ 
ties,  but  to  place  the  students  under  greater  restraints,  and  un¬ 
der  persons  expressly  appmnted  to  preserve  discipline  amongst 
them  ;*  5th,  To  establish  and  define  the  rights  of  the  different 
churches;  Gih,  To  treat  the  Jews  with  greater  legal  indulgence; 
'7th,  To  constitute  the  Estates  better;  Sth,  To  regulate  and 
limit,  but  preserve  the  nobility;  Qih,  To  free  the  peasants  en¬ 
tirely  from  feudal  services,  and  release  property  in  land  frpm 
many  of  the  present  restrictions ;  lOM,  To  reform  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  the  administration  of  justice, — though  the  author  is  not, 
and  in  our  opinion  very  justly,,  a  friend  to  a  rapid  change  from 
the  German  to  the  English  mode  of  administering  justice  by 
juries;  Wth,  To  dimini^  the  army,  arid  limit  the  expenditure. 
All  these  are  important  measures,  not  lightly  to  be  undertaken, 
and,  when  proposed  by  our  author,  who  is  a  moderate  mao,  may 
enable  us  to  judge  of  the  alterations  suggested  by  more  violent 
persons.  We  are  far  Ifom  wishing  to  damp  the  hopes,  or  to  check 
the  exertions  of  the  Germans;  but  with  so  many  things  to  reform, 
and  so  little  union  as  to  what  ought  first  to  be  done,  with  many 
far-fetched  and  widely  diversifi^  theories,  and  after  so  many 
centuries  of  error  and  bad  government,  they  ought  not  to  expect, 
as  they  do,  to  reach  at  one  bound,  perfect  freedom.  Their  coun¬ 
try  sought  refuge  from  feudal  anarchy  at  the  throne  of  arbitrary 
power ;  its  once  free  cities  became  a  prey  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  jurists;  its  peasantry  inlierited  the  slayery  of 
their  ancestors ;  and  from  chains  which  oppression  forged  9nd 

*  This  alteration  has  in  fact  already  been  made  at  Gottingen;  vhtrv s nobiiniia 
RDW  presides  over  the  UnWersity. 
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tune  bM  TveettedrBMn  eannot  luddcaiT  be  tibasHeii.  r 
K^Hibnt,  however,  the  short  period  during  irhicli  thb  OtrihUi 
^Te  hedfft  political  literature,  and  observe  its  extent,  and  I  hoar 
smtbiiH!  has  already  done  to  unite  them,  we  may  stiH  And  miM 
non,  tp  admire  their  improvement,  n  The-  diatibctioM  id*  Pruai 
nwas,  ,  Austrians^  and  Hanoverians  are  fast  meiging  hi  the  emiL' 
mon  term Gersoansi)' and,  unless  the'langtMge  oould  agnibbn 
split;  into  a  doaen  different  dialects,  and  the  Irterature  «f  onte 
Tiace  be  rendered  unintelligible  in  another,  the  close  anion  and 
unrestricted  commerce,  which  are  so  much  desired  by  the  great 
minority  of  the  GermaDS,  nill  both  ultimately  be  obtained. 
cannot  venture  to  predict  with  regard  to  the  other  pmotritd 
which  the  attention  of  the  German  press  is  it  present:  directed," 
bimuse  on  them  the  opinions  are  yet  varying  and  -  inooDsIdentu 
us  however  hope,  thot  confused  and  tumultuous  >  as  tlkC3r 
mW;  appear,  a  system  of  constitutional  freedom  will  ultiinatcdt' 
arise  from  tliem,  unscathed  by  the  flames  of  revoluUon,'aad  tiiL 
polluted  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  ^  .-y- 

-  ■'  -T'-tl ‘jlr/ c  “ 

.i,qnT  i-  . V  hna 

.  *  ...  I,  ,  •c.i-.Mi  1.  ’’ -r/ed 

AaV'  II.— Scr€^  Book;  toniaining  a  CoBeetitm  ^  oenrW 
j  ing  and  striking  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse;  uith  an^'Bui^ 
^.  duction^  and  occasional  Remarks  and  Contributions. 

JoKU  M*Diaemii>,  Author  of  the  Life  of  William  Ooerpef.* 
Edinburgh,  Oliver  &  Boyd.  ISfll.  Pp.  596. 

•  <  *''!!.  Vt‘)V9 

JlaouoH  not  excesavelv  fond  of  literary  mosaic,  and '‘though' 
we  cannot  say  that  Mr.  M^Diarmid's  is  the  best  eonoeirable  iMti? 
ample  of  it,  we  believe  we  may  safely  commend  this  **  thing  tbP 
shr^  and  patches^  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It  k  (otlcc^bA 
chiefly  from  .very  recent  works ;  and  the  pieces  of  which  it 
asts  S^nerally  possess  some  spedfic  interest,  bendes)  being 
xacteristic  of  their  authors.  The  editor  mi^t  have  oontHfbuUd- 
materially.to  Ha  vahic^  had  he  comprehended  in  it,  as  we  think 
h^  0¥.ght,  passages  from  the  writings  of  Paiey,  'Alison,  God'irln, 
£4geF(¥^  Hall,  and  Foster,  and  the' speeches  of  (mrdiief  paa^ 
l^ynsuUiy  and  foreauc  orators;  nor  does  it  seem’  to  nk 


what  might  have  been  done  in  this  way,  or  tt>  lay  IdoM^' 
lules  :¥  wbi^'  90  liable  to  the  oaprices  and  vadlmofk"^ 
tiuijtc.,  ^UfWe  must  say,  ;  that i  any  work  which  profe«tts*td 
^ve  ewen  a'fmnt  idea  of  m^en  English  literatnrej*  is  essentially 
unperfect  if  it  bear  no  traces  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
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ndnds  tfiMm  %lkioh  ‘diae  Ktarature^has  enMMt^i^^  ’ShoUM 
>(<!Dtartikid  takei^i^elter  frcim  oar  iniplMd  ehAvg«8^ 
that  he  meant  to* oonBaeihimtelf  to  wnati'he  haa  deiiMMlnatM 
oox  jknieting  liierahtrty  then  < we  woukl' ink^  >  ipT  what  |jtin^}pte 
be  eint  justify  his  selections  from'  such  publitetioas  Os  Hain 
Traseis  and  Hippesiejr's  Narradre-Mjr  from  the  poetry^  list 
idi  Gowper,  Beattie,  Crabbe,  Scott,  Campbell,  and  'Byvon^btit 
also: of'  wtiters  so  olu  as  Prior  and  Swift?  >^£ither  all  nP  tliiale 
ou^t  to  have  been  excluded,  or  all  those  we'  hawe  named  and 
many  more  ought  to  have  been  recognized,  t  Tt  u-  b 
•j  jfartber,  it  is  our  duty  to  adrooni^  Mr.  M^Diannid)  that  hia 
Introduction,  though  spirited  and  weU  conceived,  containa  se^<y 
riivvery.  indiferently  managed  metaphors.  For  'exatnple^'Bng. 
liah  liteuature  is  compared  to  an  extensive'  field,— whidi  tS  cmv; 
ifca  enough, •-^lut  then  that  field  is  represented  as  contaonli^ 

<4  many  rinof  c2a»manf«;^->agtun,  that  it  presents  »a  variety 
of  iwo^s,  levery  mie  of  which  seems  destined  to  occupy  a  ayhi 
aiderable  tpace  in  iht  eye  po^m^,**— which  we  hold  in ’bo 
**  a  vile  figure.''  Afterwards,  in  following  out  the  same  sub* 
ject,  and  speaking  of  the  facilities  afforded  the  early  compil¬ 
ers,  we  have  that  literature  converted  into  “  a  garden,  which  was 
filled  with  the Jra^mux  ^Shakespeare  and  MiUoity  and  whk}& 
left  the  most  indi&rent  ^aner  no  room  to  doubt  as  to  what 
spoils  he  should  attempt  to  carry  away;"  and  then,  alluding  to  die 
eonparative  disadvantages  under  which  later  compilers  haVe  to 
labour,  we  are  told  that  **  the  garden  has  been  ri^ed  ;of  aloobst 
every  gem,  and  although  fresh  Jtowers  are  continually  springii^ 
u|)»,)iti  isi]ong  before  they  acquire  the  stamp  and  authori^  of 
those,!  which,  as  it  were,  are  inteneoven  with  the  fremo  of  onr 
OM'Uest  associations,"  &c.  &c.  And  all  these  flowery  epoitotat 
Bpestitely  ittierwoven  with  the  frame  of  twenty  lines  !*’ 
E^w«ver,  wemust  say,  are  the  worst  we  could  point  out;  and  wn 
fi;ef\y  admit  that  there  are  several  passages  in  this  Infroduatidn,' 
ipid.soineof  thepeces  of  his  own  composition  inserted ''ih’ his 
epUsptioD,  which  do  credit  to  his  genius  and  good  tonto: 

^nOtw  object  being  to  promote  the  circulation  ^  this  ve/Akits  fdk' 
ngroenble  and  safe  lounge-book,  we  think  it  superfluous' to  e^ktlttcif 
Iwgely  from  it;  but  having  alluded  to  the ' editor's  otHi'COfdribti^* 
Pons,  from!  which  it  is  fur  enough  to  estimate  his  duayfidditin^ 
task  which  be  has  undertaken,  . it  may  be  lij^Ctd  CxiiiMt 
^  spei^ea  of  them..  Thai  we'  have  chosen,  af^iearcd  origitufliy; 
and  M  greats  length,  in  a  respectable  pratinc^  nelrtq^aWel‘,''‘‘bP 
iffiich  Mr. .  M^Diannid  is  uadcrstonal  to  be  the  dinmctdiff 
ynd  we,  add  to  itKveral  soMller  pieces,  in'the‘>#ay  ^  rdhff.^ 
'Xhe  inKtof^hem,  it  inay  be  proper  to  remark,  we  heli  d 

’■  "  i'**'!!!'''  ’-’’1  tJjXl  3  i'.  .'J'Jlt  1' 
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wcribed  to  a  ydutigcr  and  less  known  genius  than  Mr.  Canmng^ 
whose  name  we  cannot  now  recollect. 

»SATH  AMV  HISTOAY  OY  A  MIMOE  FOKT. 

»  Died,  at  a  lodging-house,  in  the. Tillage  of  Ruthwell,  near  DurofHes, 
on  the  22d  September  1818,  after  a  few  days  illness,  Stuart  Lewis,  a  native 
of  Annandale,  and  well  known  in  that  district  for  his  poedeal  talents. 
Bis  father  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  loyalty,  or 
ntber  of  his  disloyalty,  named  one  of  his  sons  Stuart,  and  the  other  Murles, 
thus  adopting.b^th  the  name  and  surname  (rf  the  Pretender.  During  many 
months  previous  to  his  death,  poor  Lewis  had  led  a  wandering  Ufe,  seldom 
aojouming  more  than  a  day  in  any  one  place ;  and  it  is  a  singular,  and  not 
an  uninteresting  circumstance,  that  he  should  have  contract  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  and  dosed  hisses,  within  a  few  paces  of  his  native  burying  gmund. 
^Vora  the  promise  afford^  by  hia  early  effusions,  and  the  encouragement  be 
received  fnnn  writers  of  acknowledged  excellence,  it  seems  prolMble,  tlut . 
had  his  education  and  habits  been  equal  to  his  taste  and  geniiu,  he 
Would  have  made  a  respectable  figure  amon^  the  minor  poets  of  ScoUmmI; 
pod  we  have  other  motives,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  besides  the  desire 
of  doing  justice  to  even  mediocrity  of  talent,  for  recording  a  few  particulan 
of  his  personal  history.  , 

*  "  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  the  deceased  had  been  engaged  in  a  mer- 
candle  speculation  in  Manchester ;  but  his  partner  in  this  concern,  profiting 
by  that  openness  of  heart  and  simplicity  of  character  which  belong  to  the 
poetical  temperament,  contrived  to  embmzie  the  greater  part  of  thw  joint 
nroperty,  and  embarked  with  the^  proceeds  for  North  America.  Poor  l^wis 
bei^  thus  left  to  discharge  the'eompany’s  debts  as  be  best  could,  made  a 
'  Vohxntary  surrender  of  his  remaining  effects,  and  was  ultimately  cast  on  the 
world,  not  only  without  a  shilling,  but  under  the  infiuence  of  fe^nn, 
which,  it  is  feared,  laid  the  foun^tion  of  that  attachment  to  the  botw, 
lh*t  he  was  never  afterwards  able  to  conquer.  Shortly  after  this  he 
listed  as  a  sddier  in  the  Hopetoun  Fencibln,  and  continued  in  the  regiment 
until  it  waf  disbanded  in  the  year  1798.  To  persons  addicted  to  convivial 
pleasures,  it  is  rarely,  we  believe,  that  the  army  proves  a  school  of  reform, 
and  in  the  present  instance,  the  deceased's  unlucky  talent  at  oomposii^  a 
merry  catch,  spouting  a  passage  from  Shakenp^re,  or  penning  a  letter  to  a 
comrade’s  vrife  or  sweetheart,  only  multiplied  his  invitations  to  the  gin-shop, 
and  maile  him  more  frequently  the  object  of  a  mistaken  kindness.  While 
in  the  army  he  had  learned  to  work  a  little  at  some  handicraft,  but  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  way  were  at  last  rendered  unavailing  by  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes;  for  having  been-all  his  life  a  great  reader,  and  frequently  not  aUe  to 
iaffiird  the  luxury  of  a  candle,  he  was  accustomed,  during  the  long  nights^in 
winter,  to  pore  over  books  by  the  glimmering  light  of  a  low  &e,  to  the 
great  iqjury  of  the  powers  of  vision.  To  complete  his  miseries,  his  wife,  oA 
emiaMe  woman,  died  in  the  beginning  of  1817,  deeply  and  unceasingly  la¬ 
mented  by  her  infatuated  husband.  He  was  now  toned  to  betake  hinaelf 
to  the  occupation  of  an  itinerant  Poet,  and  Uiere  are  many  dream  staufcs 
connected  with  this  interesting  part  of  his  history,  that  luve  more  than 
ftncp  reminded  us  of  the  mendicant  bard  so  feelingly  described  in  the  “  Lay 
of  the  Lmt  Minstrel.”  He  did  not,  indeed,  like  Uut  personage,  find  at  last 
a  snug  retreat  near  sweet  Bowhill ;  neither  was  be  wont  to  unbdt  the  huge 
portal  gates  of  a  baronial  residence,  by  the  witchery  of  his  harm  and  pour 
OD  lorA  or  lady’s  ear,  a  mng  embodying  all  the  traditionary  oeral^  of 
the  family.  No ; — trikdes  have  altered  as  weU  as  tiroes,  and  poor  Lewis, 
vrith  aU  the  necessities  had  little  of  the  hnmihty  of  the  harpers  of  antiqui- 
'  ty.  Age  and  misfortune,  which  had  dimmed  the  poet’s  eye,  had  imputrsd 
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in  no  ■eniible  degree,  either  the  fire  of  bis  mind,  or  the  acuteness  of  his 
feelings^ — On  the  contrary,  he  retained  to  the  last  that  deep  feding  of  the 
beauues  of  external  nature,  which  is  a  sotirce  of  real  wealth  to  the  poasessor,' 
and  which  stamped  him  a  poet  more  than  anjr  thing  he  has  written.  When 
he  beheld  in  his  morning  ramMea,  the  ricy  without  a  ckmd,  the  ocean  mth> 
out  a  wave,  and  univer^  nature  basking  under  the  influence  of  the  summer 
sun,  Uiere  was  an  indescribable  dtarm  in  such  scenery  that  gave  a  tempo< 
nry  buoyancy  to  his  spirits,  and  lifted  from  his  heart  that  lo^  of  poverty, 
misfelknne,  and  disease,  with  which  it  had  become  too  familiar. 

This  is  a  long  story,  and  will  probably  be  quoted  by  many  as  an  instance 
of  words  wasted  and  labour  thrown  away ;  and,  we  must  confess,  that,  in 
detailing  so  many  particulars,  we  were  influenced  less  by  the  amUtion  of 
doing  justice  to  the  memory  oi  the  deceased,  than  by  the  desire  of  holding 
rm  hia  life  and  history  as  a  wamii^  to  the  numerous  herd  of  brother 
rhymsters  that  are  to  be  found  chirpii^,  Uke  gras^opn^  in  every  bush, 
in  almost  every  county  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  poetical,  like  puMie  Mggi*gt 
has  become  an  intolerable  nuisance ;  and  although  we  ^ould  be  sorry  to 
see  such  a  merry  and  inoffensive  race  of  idlers  subjected  to  the  iron-grasp 
of  the  pidice,  there  can  be  no  inhumanity  in  attempting  to  write  down  the 
evil. 

If  emolument  be  the  object  of  the  persons  to  whom  We  allude,  let  them 
think  of  theuucoess  of  Robert  Bums,  and  if  fame  be  their  sole  ambition, 
we  would  only  beg  of  them  to  measure  their  anticipations  of  their  own  rt* 
putation  by  that  ^  poor  Stuart  Lewis.  For  is  not,  we  would  ask,  even 
that  individual  who  spends  his  days  in  breaking  stones  by  the  way-side, 
and  eats  his  fnigal  meal  under  the  spreading  elm  or  scented  uom,  husband¬ 
ing  his  little  earnings,  that  he  may  appear  weekly  with  his  wife  and  Ikmlly 
at  the  village  church  clad  in  de^nt  apparel — who  rears  a  numerous  off¬ 
spring,  healthy  and  industrious  as  their  father,  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
state,  and  at  1^  dies  at  a  good  old  age,  bearing  the  character  of  an  honest 
man — is  not,  we  say,  such  a  person,  though  not  known  beyond  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hamlet,  a  happier,  nay  a  more  useful  character,  than  he  mo 
spends  his  days  hammering  verses  in  a  miserable  garret — who  wages  a 
constant  warfare  with  hunger  and  cold — who  probably  sees  his  family 
ehecked  in  their  eflbrts  at  well-doing  by  the  disc^it  Uiat  attadies  to  their 
father’s  character, — and  worse  than  all,  who  is  perhaps  doomed  to  see  hia 
wife  sinking  into  decay,  without  one  comfort  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  a 
sick-bed,  or  even  the  means  of  laying  her  head  decently  in  the  grave.  This 
is  a  mdanchdy  picture,  but  it  is  one  that  is.  often  exemplified  in  real  life, 
and  derives  none  of  its  revolting  features  from  a  heated  fancy.  It  is  Com¬ 
mon  for  the  smallest  poets  to  rave  about  independence  of  character,  but 
-where,  we  would  ask,  is  the  independence  of  soliciting  the  patronage  of  those 
who  generally  either  give  their  names  from  motives  of  charity,  or  a  vrish  to 
avoid  importunity,  and  rarely  from  an  impression  that  they  are  to  receive 
■value  for  their  money. — The  man  who  labours  at  the  meanest  handictaft, 
and  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  thousand 
times  more  independent  than  he  whose  happiest  efforts  never  rise  above  the 
dead  level  of  mediocrity.  It  must  not,  however,  ^  supposed  that  we  are 
enemies  to  the  divine  art  of  poetry.  On  the  contrary,  wc  agree  with  Mac¬ 
kenzie  in  thinking  that  there  is  at  least  this  adi-antege  in  the  poetical 
tempenmmt,  that  it  is  an  incentive  to  philanthropy ;  and  many  who  are 
never  able  to  reach  Parnassian  heights,  may  yet  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
■bettered  by  the  air  of  the  climate."  An  attachment  to  literature,  when 
confined  within  proper  bounds,  is  not  only  innocent,  but  laudable,  and  is 
probably  one  great  reason  why  we  so  seldom  witness  in  this  country  those 
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dugnerflilMaiesof  IxnchtgUKlcTidgeffiiig,  whicbaemt  to  Cwm  thrficvwiHt* 
■mnapiMntftf  tha  KngliA  Mtd  lri»h|i>— ntry.  AD,  thoctoto.  We  W9u)d lirM 
to  impecaa  iqwn  the  mnd»  of  thooe  candidates  for  fame  fat,  that  Aey  diouki 
make  poeay  a  staff  and  not  a  cmtdi — a  paatime  rather  than  a  pOstoOuion. 
The  wedtneas  of  scribbling  indifleient  ▼mss  to  one  thing,  and  me  fMy  of 
publidiins  them  another ;  and  it  to  ooIt  the  latter  evil  that  we  wonM  be 
understood  as  wishing  to  diacooram.  For  of  aU  die  rotarka  of  the  fine 
arts,  the  poor  pwt  to  the  most  nnfortnnate  j  and  his,  of  aU  rnratfanii,  to 
peculiarly  that  in  which  mediocrity  of  talent  neither  benefits  die  ^Htosaor 
nor  others.  The  painter  enlists  in  his  own  faroor  the  ranky  of  human  na> 
ture;  and  many  who  are  not  able  to  fee  a  Raebura  or  a  Lawrenee,  wfll  Ip 
eontented  with  the  reriest  daubs,  rather  than  want  likencssea  of  tiMBHMivei 
or  friends.  Music  also  has  Its  advantages,  and  the  professor  of  an  mt 
which  to  supported  by  that  powerful  patroness  Fa$kiom,  when  he  eaasea  to 
please  asa  n^ormer,  can  easily  feU  bMk  into  the  rank  of  teadbers.  If  ho 
cannot  ticUe  the  ears  of  the  conoscenti,  he  can  at  least  figure  at  a  fknnef's 
kim  or  country  wedding,  and  put  good  money  into  hto  pmet  by  pipfaigto 
an  assembly  of  merry  villagers.  But  in  these  days,  when  dedicadona  are 
looked  upon  with  a  jealous  eye,  the  poor  poet  can  fliid  nehher  patron  war 
pupil  to  an  art  which  is  suppos^  to  M  incommunicable.  The  eapenae  of 
printing  and  publishing  the  best  and  the  worst  poet^  to  pretty  mudi  the 
same,  and  who  can  be  supposed  willing  to  attend  to  tM  hspiiigs  of  ins£»> 
dity,  when  he  can  purchase  excellence  on  nearly  the  same  terma 

M^aawm. 

SPLENniD  FETE  AT  BALLTOaOOO A6H. 

**  BaDygrooga^  House,  the  hospitable  msnaton  of  Timodi^  0‘Maffigan, 
was  last  mon^  ^ov.  1817.)  grac^  by  the  moat  elegant  featovkieB,  <m  the 
happy  return  of  their  eldest  son  from  me  North  of  Europe,  where  he  had 
been  incognito  in  the  humble  guise  of  cook  to  a  whaler. 

Ihe  pnndpal  entrance  to  the  house  was  most  handsomely  decorated  fer 
thp  occasion :  On  one  side  was  seen  a  heap  of  manure,  shaped  Bke  an 
ancient  tnmulua,  and  tastefuUy  ornamented  with  hanging  straws,  fee.;  (to 
tht  other  side  appeared  a  stagnant  pool,  whose  smooth  surface  wm  gmitfy 
moved  by  a  duck  and  drake,  who  muddled  through  it  with  nneommen 
vivacity  and  spirit ;  in  perspective  was  seen  a  venerable  tnrf-kidi,  around 
which  a  pefariff  trowsers  being  carelessly  thrown,  gave  a  l^t  and  grneeM 
finish  to  the  whole  scene. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  the  approach  of  company  was  pradaimed  by  die 
distant  dtotter  of  wheel-cars.  This  deep  sound,  minj^  with  the  finer 
tones  of  cur-dogs  barking,  whipped  childrra  crying,  fee.  produced  a  Mland 
mellow  volume  of  the  most  delightful  harmony.— -The  first  arrival  was  dak 
of  the  dowager  Mrs.  Fluggins,  an  eminent  actondteute;  die  wh  soon  lot* 
lowed  by  the  rest  of  the  expected  company,  who  spe^y  repaired  to'n 
grand  rustic  saloon,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  a  la  toot  drop. 

**  Here  a  rich  and. finely-flavoured  beverage  was  handed  round  in  ndUs 
wooden  vases,  which  the  charming  hostess,  with  bewhehing  simpifeky,  dn- 
nominated  &rof&  in  noggins.  Dinner  was  shortly  afterws]^  served  op :  a 
jdnirati  wss  dispensed  with,  but  its  place  was  mostly  supplied  by  a  flne 
dcate,  oocficed  op  in  the  Turkish  fashion,  with  aU  its  tails ;  near  Itw 
tor  of  ddkate  veal,  which  had  breathed  its  last  si^  sfler  an  extomifanf 
five  boors.  On  the  central  dtoh,  was  jdsoed  s  male  bird,  wliidi,  duihyto 
Bile  of  nte  years,  had  increased  to  sura  a  stoe  as  to  excite  the  admhauto 
of  the  whole  ecxnpany.  'There  were  manv  other  rarittos,  sudi' as  arstoMBto 
to  ht  msi  wtdi  at  the  most  saaiptnwis  tapfes. 
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origiiMil.MiUnmu  and  wcU-sslecUd 
ii'W.u%f9^  wl>i»h.ap  th#  follopriog.;—  ^  .  j»  r  . 

^’WuUig»i»-^HiA.ipe«djr  tiae  to  tht  pri«  of  pig*.  ^  , 

.  “.siwg^r^  niifl4  ti»t  I pu^  the  pig  umder  the.pot.  >  ‘  -t  in 

jaexxy  go  round  to  the  foot  organ."*  ^  ,  .» 

•i9<Mg.—7M^trfa^poutui  of  tow.  .  ,,  '  . 

Il'Odde.^"  The  weaver’a  harpaichord.’ 't 

•  ^  weaoer  bog  thall  At  mg  dear. 

pleaaurcs  feative  board  were  ooneluded*  preparadona 

were  saadc  fpr  da^cin^  The  orcheatra,  an  unique  of  the  moat  ample 
l^ttty*  wa«  an  inrerted  creel,  on  which  a  tingle  minstrel  sat,  the  interest 
gCwhoae  jwpearance  was  much  heightened  by  the  lots  of  his  eye.  Mr. 
Ba|tn<h  O’Mullaghan,  disliking  the  monotony  of  the  waits,  and  the  vagimes 
dT^'qpadjdilc,.  flfwu^  the  ball  .by  dancingj»J  g  with  Miss  Judy  Hi^ihs : 
they  were  soon  followed  by  Master  Charley  M'Dade,  who  floated,  into  a 
reel  with  Mias  Nancy  Fluggins. .  Dancing  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour, 
^nd  the, elegant  revellers  parted  with  mutual  regret.  We  sulgoin  a  de- 
aBtiptioia.of  some  of  the  most  admired  dresses  wmm  on  the  occasion,  which, 
frw"  (hair  striking  coatom^,  will  doubtlessly  be  the  standard  for  fashion¬ 
able  intitadon. 

,,  Ladies  Dretset. 

Mn.  Q’MuUaghan. — A  loose  bedgown  robe  of  linsy  woolaey,  petticoat 
to  match,  two-and-aixpenny  shawl  thrown  with  graceful  negligence  over  the 
shoulders  i  JHBCuahion  and  sciasars  suspended  from  the  right  side  by  red 
tape.  Houf-drcss,  dowd  and  scull  cap. 

«  Mias  O’MuUa^an. — Round  gown  of  striped  calico,  habit-shirt  em¬ 
broidered  an  jpbUe  stitch.  Head  dress,  bandalettes  of  scarlet  sixpenny 

l^ancy  O’Mullaghan. — A  superb  old  cotton,  dyed  blue  for  the 
qccaaioa.  Head-dress,  nooked  horn  comb,  and  splendid  brass  bodkin. 

Powas^  Mrs.  Fluggins. — Body  and  train  of  snuff-coloured  stuff, 
petticoat  of  deep  crimson }  the  brilliancy  of  this  truly  beautiful  dress  was 
inrregswl  by  a  pair  of  large  ticken  pockets,  worn  outside  of  the  petticoat. — 
Haad-dtess,  a  most  valuable  antique  straw  bonnet. 

Misa.F'luggins.— A  light  drapery  of  plain  yellow  linen  over  a  sprigged 
eottm  gown,  petticoat  gracefully  sprinkled  with .  puce-colouied  spots. 
Fleau-dress,  large  velveteen  band,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  button  in  front ; 
Mack  worsted  stockings,  a  la  Carraboo.  .  ' 

^  Geutlemen’s  Dresses. 

'*  Mr«  O’Mullaghan. — A  wallicoat  of  white  drugget,  deep  blue  inexpres- 
aible»— wig  unpowdered. 

‘'Mr.  Patri^  O’Mullaghan — Jacket  and  trowsersof  blue  {rise — cravat,  a 
bh)e  and  white  handkerchief.  . 

“  Mr.  Gully. — A  brown  jack^  handsomely  patched  at  the  dbows  wi:^ 
gray  cloth — waist  chequer.  This  gentleman’s  declining  to  wear  dioes,  gave 

•  peculiarly  cool  and  egsy  freedom  to  his  fine  figure."  .  ^ 

BELVaST  COHMEBCIAL  CnKONIcix. 

V  ..A  CKLEBBATEn  PBOiACHER. 

.  The  Rev-  Dr. - is  whft  is  commonly  denominated  “  a  c^brated 

pseachar.”  ijis  reputation,  however,  has  not  been  acquirol  by  hia  drawing 
laHsly  upon  his  own  stores  of  knowledge  and  eloquence,  but  by.  the 
rsm  whi^  he  appropriates  the  thoughts  aqd  languam  of  the  great  divines 
w^^yegpue  bmoce  him.  Fortunately, for  hisn,  uose.who.cqmpoae.u 
fashionable  audience  are  not  deeply  rej^dw  Utepu^it  lore,  ajM  /UBX>rmD^^, 
with  such  hearers,  he  passes  for  a  woMer  of  eru^onlind  pathos.  ‘  ifaid, 

*  A  Spinning  WhecL  t  A  Loom. 

▼ot.  V.  xo.  IV.  2  £ 
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nevertheless,  happen  that  the  doctor  was  once  detected  in*  his  pl^arisms. 
— One  Sunday,  as  he  was  beginning  to  delight  th^  sprightly  beam  and 
belles  belonging  to  his  congregation,  a  grave  old  gentleman  seated  himself 
close  to  the  ^pit,  and  listened  with  pt^ound  attention.  The  doctor  had 
scarcely  finished  his  third  sentence,  before  the  grave  old  gentleman  mut¬ 
tered  loudly  enough  to  be  heard  by  those  near  him,  "  That’s  Sherlock  f* 
The  doctor  frowned,  but  went  on.  He  had  not  proceeded  much  farther, 
when  his  tormenting  intemiptor  broke  out  with  “  That’s  Tillotaon  !’*  The 
doctor  bit  his  lips,  and  paus^,  but  again  thought  it  better  to  pursMe  the 
thread  of  his  discourse.  A  third  exclamation  of  "  That’s  Buur !”  was, 
however,  too  much,  and  completely  exhausted  all  his  patience.  Leaning 
over  the  pulpit,  “  Fellow,"  he  criea,  **  if  you  do  not  hold  your  tongue,  you 
diall  be  turned  out.”  Without  altering  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  the 
grave  old  gentleman  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looking  the  doctor  in  the  face, 
retorted,  “  Thatt  his  own." 

TOOK  JACK. 

**  The  following  interesting  story  was  related  a  few  years  ago,  at  the 
Brighton  Bible  Meeting,  by  a  stranger,  who  requested  permission  to  address 
the  company : — “  The  child  of  a  dranken  sailor  asked  him  for  bread.  Ir¬ 
ritated  by  his  request,  the  dissolute  father  spumed  him  from  him  with  his 
foot,  and  the  child  fell  into  the  sea,  from  ue  beach.  Nothing  could  be 
done  from  the  shore,  and  the  child  soon  disappeared ;  but  the  arm  of  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  extendi  over  him,  and  by  clinging  to  an  oar,  or  raft,  that  he 
came  near,  he  fioated  till  picked  im  by  a  vessd  then  under  weigh.  ’The 
child  could  only  tell  his  name  was  Jack,  but  the  humanity  of  the  crew  led 
them  to  take  care  of  him.  Poor  Jack,  as  he  grew  up,  was  promoted  to 
wait  on  the  officers,  received  instructions  easily,  was  quick,  and  steady, 
and  served  in  some  actions.  In  the  last  he  had  obtainca  so  much  promo¬ 
tion,  that  he  was  apnointed  to  the  care  of  the  wounded  seamen.  He  ob¬ 
served  one  with  a  bible  under  his  bead,  and  showed  him  so  much  attention, 
that  the  man,  when  he  was  near  dying,  requested  Jack  to  accept  this  Bible, 
which  had  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  him  fVom  the  ways  of  sin. 
By  some  circumstance,  poor  Jack  reco^ized  his  father  in  the  penitent  sailor!" 
—Thus  far  the  tale  excited  so  much  interest,  that  when  the  speaker  saw  the 
efiect  it  had  produced,  he,  with  a  modest  bow,  added,  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  Poor  Jack  /’’ " 

PUKCTOALITT. 

"  The  late  Mr.  Beott  of  Exeter,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  travelled  on 
business  till  about  80  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
characters  in  the  kingdom  for  punctuaUty,  and  by  his  methodical  conduct, 
with  uniform  diligence,  he  gradually  amassed  a  large  fortune.  For  a  long 
aeries  of  years  the  proprietor  of  every  inn  he  frequented  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall  knew  the  day  and  the  very  hour  he  would  arrive.  Some  time 
since,  a  gentleman  who  was  travelling  through  Cornwall,  stopped  at  a 
■mall  inn  at  Port  Isaac  to  dine.  The  waiter  immediately  presented  him 
with  a  bill  of  fare,  which  he  did  not  approve  of,  but  obseiving  a  fine  duck 
roasting,  I’ll  have  that,"  said  the  traveller;  ''You  cannot.  Sir,"  replied 
the  landlord,  "  it  is  for  Mr.  Scott  of  Exeter."  "  I  know  Mr.  Scott  very 
Well,"  rejoined  the  gentleman,  "  he  is  not  in  your  house." — "  True,  Sir,*’ 
■aid  the  landlord,  "  but  six  months  ago,  when  he  was  here  last,  he  order^ 
a  duck  to  be  ready  for  him  this  day,  precisely  at  two  o’clock."  And,  to  the 
astonishment  of  ue  traveller,  he  saw  the  old  gentlemen,  on  his  Rosinante, 
jogging  into  the  inn  yard  about  five  minutes  before  the  appointed  time.” 

,  INTEKESTINC  ANECDOTE. 

"  Seijeant  Weir,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  was  pay-seijeant  of  his  troop,  and, 
as  such,  might  have  been  excused  serving  in  action,  and,  perhaps,  he  should 
not  have  b^n  forward ;  but  on  such  a  day  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he 
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requested  tp  bo  allowed  U  charge  with  the  reginient^  .la  one  o{  the  diarra 
he  fell,  .mortally  wouaded,  and  was  left  on  the  held.  Corporal  Scot,  of  we 
same  regiment  (who  lost  a  leg)/assert8,.that  when  the  field  was  searched 
for  the  wounded  and  slain,  the  body  of  Seijeant  Weir  woi  Jwnd  with. .his 
name  written  on  hie  forehead,  by  his  own  hand,  dipped  in  his  ow>t  bloodJ 
This,  his  comrade  aai^  he  was  supposed  to  have  done  that  his  body  might 
be  found,  and  known,  and  that  it  might  not  be  imagined  be  had  dis^pear- 
ed.with  We  money  of  the  troop.”  .  ..r,.-  >iii  n  it  *' 

•  ?  .  '  t  ‘  ■  . 'j'i  .-III  till n(t)- . 

THE  BUaiAL  OP  SIR  JOHN  MOOar.  .  .  i 

•  1  -  •  I  t»l  IM,  >1'M 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,  ... 

..  As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ;  ^  .I'l  . 


Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note,  ...  . 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ;  i 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot  , 

O’er  the  grare,  where  our  hero  we  buried.  i. 

We  buried  him  darkly,  at  dead  of  night,  •  . 

The  sods  with  our  Imyonets  turning, 

By  the  struggling  moon-beam’s  misty  light. 

And  the  kntem  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast. 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest. 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few — and  short  were  the  prayers  "we  said. 

And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow. 

But  we  stedfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dead. 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought  as  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed. 

And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow. 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  wotm  tread  o’er  his  head. 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow. 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone. 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him. 

But  nothing  he’ll  reck  if  they  let  him  sleep  on. 

In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done, 

When  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  for  retiring ; 

And  we  heard  by  the  distant  and  random  gun. 

That  the  foe  was  suddenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory  j  "  " 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  stone,  ' 

But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory  *. 


j  *  The  only  intimation  we  have  met  with  of  the  author  of  these  exquisHeand  aSeet. 
ing  lines,  occurs  in  a  little  work,  entitled  the  Harp  of  Uenfiewsbirek,  Of  thiapoetieal 
miscellany,  our  only  regret  is  that  it  should  not  have  been  entirely  devoted  to  recent  prp- 
ductions--4>ut  we  may  observe,  that  on  die  whde,  the  well^hosen  selections,  and  judkioiia 
remarks,  which  often  accompany  them,  reflect  much  credit  cm  its  anonymous,  Editors. 
It  likewise  contains  a  considerable  number  of  original  pieces  not  destitute  of  merit;— 
and  a  curious  and  learned  notice  of  the  Renfrew  Poets  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume.  We  are  informed,  in  a  note,  at  page  177,  that  the  Author  of  **  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore,”  is  a  “  Mr.  Haily,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  lives  hear  the^^ 
lage  of  Tanderagee,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  He  was  educated,^  it  is  said,  **  for 
the  churdi,  bat  has  given  up  that  profession,  at  least  for  the  present.” 
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Art.  lll.—Methode  Eiementaire  de  Compontiorty  avec  des  ex'- 
amples  trh-nombreux  el  irhMendun  pour  apprendre  de  soi-' 
meme  d  composer  toute  esptce  de  Musique.  Par  J.-GEoKCi 
Albrechtsbergeb,  Organiste  de  la  Coar  Imp^riale  de  Vienne^ 
I'Maitrede  Chapelle  de  TEglise  Cathedrale  de  Saint-EticTme 
’•  de  cette  Ville.  Traduit  de  L'Allemand,  enrichi  d'lm  grand 
<  nofmbre  de  notes  et  d’explications;  par  M.  A.  CHORON,*Ecnyer,* 
^ '  Anciefn^Chef  de  Brigade  ^  I’Ecole  Polytechniqtie,  OornHipon- 
"‘dant  de  I'lnstitut  de  France,  Auteur  de  plusieurs  Trait«5s  sur 
blia  Musique.  ‘  Paris,  1814.  Pp.  398.  2  vol.  8vo.-  - 

litjo-i  'a  f.  rtii  J'tif  iMi  .  !  .  ^  t  1  i  ll 

A'  WORE  upon  the  principles  of  composition  by  Albrechtsbergcr, 
andj  ndtiritwstanding  its  age,  so  scarce  among  our  countrymen 
(bMiit  wa«%i(h  difficulty  we  could  obtain  acquaintance  with  it 
through'  Hiis  translation,  has  many  and  forcible  claims  upon  the 
atteMlon  6t  the  professor'  and  amateur.  His  own  admirable 
coQnpMitiois,  ‘though  known  ki'  Britain  chiefly  to  professtontfl 
nien;  4nd  ihat‘by  no  meam  generally,  create ‘no  little  interest; 
and'he  was/betiides,  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Haydn.  Biil 
what  ontquestionably  raises  our  highest '  expectation, '  is  the'  oir- 
einntfUnce  of  his  having  been  the  muster  of  ^ethoven,  the  greatest 
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of  living  musical'  authors,  and  perhaps  inferiot‘'itt)  hoii'e  Who’have 
preceded  him  siuoe  the,  invention  of  o6uuterpoint.|,n.Wc  cannot 
Lut  think  it  a  matter  of  laudable  cur  ioeity^  tto  - know  via  what 
school  and  1^  what' methods  such  a  genius  has  been  brcNM^t  th 
jnaturUy.  There  are  sufficient  incidental  reasons,  th^j^'',lor^tio- 
ticing  this  work,  independently  of  its  own  intrinsic  inent&  ^l"  At 
the  same , time  we  must  admit,  that  it  does  not  promise, tnoch 
amusement  or  instruction  to  the  general  reader.  ,ilt  treatst  of  'A 
science  that  is  cultivated  by  comparatively  very  few  individuals 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  who  engage  id' (he 
correlative  art,  and  that  science  is  capable  of  very  little  embel- 
lishment  or  attraction,  excepting  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  ne^less  to  offer  quotations  frean  this 
work,  fur  the  whole  is  so  concisely  written,  and  so  closely  ooii>- 
nccted,  that  any  insulated  passage  would  be  almost  utterly  un¬ 
intelligible,  and  therefore  nearly  useless.  We  shall  content  otii*- 
selves,  therefore,  with  endeavouring  to  give  some  idea  of  its 
general  plan,  offering  a  few  observations  on  the  merits  of  our 
author  and  his  Frencli  translator,  and,  audacious  as  it  may  seem 
to  differ  from  such  authority,  stating  some  particulars  in  which 
we  are  inclined  to  dissent  from  him. 

The  work  is  strictly  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  treatise  on  mu¬ 
sical  composition,  and  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
chorda,  meir  formatiou,  connection,  &c.  We  have  in  it,  of 
course,  nothing  of  what  may  be  properly  called  the  matbematicid 
])art  of  the  science,  for  which  we  are  referred  indeed  to  another 
work  by  the  same  author, — Methode  de  THarinonie  et>d''Ac« 
compagnement"  That  performance,  it  seems,  he  at  first  intend¬ 
ed  as  uu  introduction  to  the  present  work ;  but,  as  he  found  it 
extended  to  a  considerable  rize,  he  was  induced  .to  make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  publioaf^n  of  it  This  we  regret,  as  the  two  subjects  have 
such  an  intimate  connectiun  with  each  other;  and  as  we  cannot 
but  think,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  the  work  before  ua  wonld 
have  been  materially  increased,  had  it  appeared  as  a  second 
and  coTuequeiU  volume  to  the  production  now  aljuded  Ux  ,v\fo 
say  so  more  espcdally,  as  such  a  variety  of,  contradictory 
nions  have  been  published  on  the  construction  ofi  tha  siqaidi^ 
chords.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  the  translaAoV). 

A.  Churon,  Ecuyer^  in  what  be  asserts  cX  Ramean,  D'Aleinheitt 
Rousseau,  and  others,  that  ils  sont  infect^s  de<resprit:de,^»* 
teme,  et  n'offrent  au  lecteur  que  des  superflaites  etide^i  ^ 
**  neurs;"  as  we  decidedly  think  the  ,treaU8e  of,{J)?Almbert],at 
least  the  most  f^ilosopbical  and  the  most  satisfactory. we 
seen  cm  the  subject. ,, Indeed,  be,  treats;  it  in,  a  Style  Axpsilivlyi 
piathematical,  tliat  we  think  it  would  be  a  matter  of  some  diffi. 
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<nilty  to  refute  the  generality  of  his  argument's.  Our  transla¬ 
tor,- 'however,  seems,  from  the  frequent  reference  to  it  in  his 
notes,  to  rank  above  all  other  works  on  this  part  of  the  science, 
Us  own  Introduction  k  Tetude  generalc  et  raisonnde  de  la 
Musique and  he  never  has  occaaon  to  dissent  from  his  author, 
or  even-  make  an  observation  upon  him,  but,  without  much  rea> 
soning,  i  he  refers  to  it— “  notre  Introduction,”  &c.  This  calls 
to  our  mind  the  unvarying  answer  to  all  objections,  and  the 
never-fuling  excuse  for  all  fmlures,  put  into  tne  mouth  of  Hu- 
bert  by  the  author  of  Ivanhoe — “  My  father  drew  a  long  bow 
at  Hastings.”  But  whatever  merit  his  work  may  possess, '  or 
however  deep  may  have  been  his  own  researches  in  the  science, 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  one  very  unwarrantable  liberty  he  has 
taken  with  his  original ;  and  we  notice  it  here,  together  with 
whatever  other  observations  we  have  to  make  on  the  translator, 
that,  as  he  seems,  generally  speaking,  to  have  tolerably  well  ob¬ 
served  the  promise  made  in  his  avant-propos,”  to  translate 
with  scrupulous  fidelity,  we  might  not  interrupt  the  observations 
we  have  to  offer  on  the  book  itself.  He  introduces  the  fouhh 
chapter  (page  7.)  with  the  following  notice.  “  La  doctrine  de 
I'auteur,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  I'exposition  qu'il  fait  de  la  doc- 
**■  trine  ordinaire  des  modes,  etant  ahsdument  unintelligible y 
nous  avons  pris  le  parti  de  la  r^ire  comme  il  suit,  au  lieu  de 
“  nous  attacher  ^  le  traduire  textuellement”  Tliis  chapter 
treats  principally  of  the  different  modes, — the  modern,  and  the 
ancient  or  eccleriastical  modes,— and  especially  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  authentic  and  plagal  modes.  Now,  however 
umntelligjble  the  German  may  have  been,  we  should  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  preferred  to  judge  of  his  merits  or  obscurity  for 
ourselves ;  for  his  translator,  in  new-modelling  the  matter,  has 
not,  we  think,  succeeded  in  throwing  one  ray  of  light  upon  the 
subject ;  but  seems  most  charitably  to  have  sought  few  some  ex¬ 
culpation  of  his  original,  by  vying  with  him  in  unintelligibility. 
Indeed,  what  he  advances  seems  at  first  sight  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  t|>e  examples  which  he  has  gjven  to  elucidate  his 
positions,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  find  out  what  he  would  be 
at,— so  it  was  with  us  at  least.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  in 
the  plagal  modes,  the  dominant  is  the  3d  below  that  of  the  cor<« 
responding  authentic  mode,  with  the  exception  of  the  8th  exam- 
pie,  where  it  is  the  2d  below,  (Plate  III,  Fig.  13.) — the  dominant 
of  the  authentic  modes  being  the  5th  above  the  fundamental, 
with  the  exception  of  the  3d  example,  where  it  is  the  6th ;  and 
'  that,  therefore,  the  plagal  modes  have  their  dominants  at  the  3d 
above  the  fiindamentak  with  the  exception  of  the  4th  and  8th 
examples,  where  they  arc  at  the  4th  above.  Now  this  strikes  us 
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as  being  very  confused ;  At  the  first  view  of  tlw  examples,  it 
appears  as  if  the  dominants  of  the  plagal  modes  were  all  at  the 
Gth  above  the  fundamental,  with  the  exertion  of  the  8th  exam, 
pie,  where  it  is  at  the  7th ;  till  we  find  out  that  the  fundamental 
of  each  authentic  and  corresponding  plagal  mode  is  the  same 
note,  and  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  dominant  only,  which  in 
the  authentic  modes  should  be  the  5th  above  the  fundamental, 
and  in  the  plagal  the  5th  below,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  ^ 
4th  above.  Why,  in  the  3d  example,  he  has  taken  the  6th  for 
the  dominant  of  the  authentic  mMe,  instead  of  the  5th,  and 
why,  in  all  the  plagal  modes,  excepting  the  4th  and  8th  ex¬ 
amples,  he  has  placed  the  dominant  at  the  Sd  instead  of  the' 
4th,  we  cannot  tell;  indeed  there  is  no  reasoning  offered  on 
the  subject — the  only  authority  given  for  it  is  his  own  ipse 
dixit;  and  he  concludes  this  scanty  and  confused  exposition 
of  the  ancient  modes,  with  a  triumphant  “  Voila  la  doctrine 
mrdinaire,  et  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  jdus  important  k  savoir  siir  les 
**  modes  anciens."  The  most  satisfactory  and  intelligible  ac^ 
count  we  have  of  these  two  modes,  is  from  Rousseau's  musical 
dictionary,  article  Mode.  The  mode  is  authentic,  if  we  take 
the  5th  of  the  fundamental  fur  a  dominant ;  it  is  plagal,  if  we 
take  the  4th  for  a  dominant ;  and  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
two  diffTerent  modes  upon  the  same  fundamental.  To  constitute 
an  agreeable  mode,  it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  system  of 
the  Greeks,  that  the  4th  and  5th  should  be  perfect,  or  at  least 
one  of  the  two.  Therefore  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  extent  of 
the  octave,  we  can  have  but  five  principal  notes,  upon  each  of 
which  it  is  possible  to  establish  an  authentic  and  a  plagal  model 
Besides  these  ten  modes,  we  have  two  more,<>-one  authentic, 
which  will  not  afford  a  plagal  mode,  because  its  4th  forms  a 
triton,  or  sharp  4th the  other  plagal,  which  will  not  afford  an 
authentic  mode,  because  its  5th  is  false.  The  confusion  we  com- 
plain  of  in  this  instance,  and  which  is  solely  chargeable  upon  the 
translator,  may,  without  injustice,  be  imputed  to  something  like 
presumption ;  and,  were  it  not  a  single  instance,  might  consider, 
ably  shake  our  confidence  in  his  fidelity.  But  we  cannot  by  any 
means  excuse  the  total  absence  of  care  in  the  correction  of  the 
plates,  which  are  throughout  full  of  the  most  glaring  errors,— as^ 
if  to  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  student,  which  is  cerUunly 
most  unnecessary, — notes,  figures,  and  even  clefs,  are  either 
misplaced,  or  altogether  wanting.  This  we  cannot  but  attri- 
bute  to  a  very  blameable  precipitation.  But,  to  return  to  our 
author. 

What  VC  are  inclined  principally  to  admire  in  this  treatise,  is 
the  uncoinmon  rimpUdty  and  regular  order  in  which  the  rules 
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are  g^yen^  Wp  h^ve  seen  aome  votuminoua  vorka  upon:  Ute  oaine 
Subject,  cl^iefly  in  the  French  language,-~but  thev  aureralL.ovee. 
Idad^;.  the  essential  matter  in  tlicm  is  to  be  ouUeii  out  of  such  a 
mass  of  speculation  and  conjecture,  that  it  is  frequently  a  matter  of 
difl^cuhy  to  form  any  precise  ideas  of  what  they  treat  Here  there 
ik  sc^dy  a  word  that  we  could  call  superfluous,  and  the  refleo* 
tions.ofiered  after  ^e  positive  rules  are  Imd  down,  are  equally 
admirable  for  their  perspicuity.  >  Indeed,  the  whole  U  written  in 
a  style  so  incise,  that  it  would  be  scarcely  practicable  to  abridge 
any  part  of  it;  and  yet,  though  it  is  comprised  in  one  volume, 
and  that  hy  no  means  a  large  one,  (the  second  part  being.rntirely 
taken  up  with  examples,)  we  do  not  think  the  minutest  investi¬ 
gator  of  the  science  would  find  himself  disap^iointed  in  any  artU 
de  on  which  he  might  wish  for  information.  We  cannot  offer  a 
better  account  of  the  method  he  adopts,  titan  by  quoting  a  {laa:- 
sage  from  tlie  translator's  preface.  •!'  ^ 

‘  “  avoir  donn^  la  definition  des  intervalles,  apres  avoir  ctabti  la  ne* 
tien  des'consonnances  et  dee  dissonances,  celles  des  mouvemens  et  des  inqdty^ 
I’antcur  donne  qoelques  regies  pour  pli^  I'hsrmonie  sur  la  bas^,  ct 
basse  sous  an  chant,  oe  qui  forme  la  matiere  de  Unite  composition  :  cm  tib- 
tiona  preUminaires  sont  termini^  par  quelques  observations  sur  la  distitie^ 
iSon  des  deux  fsetures,  I’antique  ct  la  uiodeme,  et  sur  ks  espeoes  qui  lewr 
Mnt  propres.  Cela  fait,  il  entreprend  d’enscigner  a  composer  Ic  contre-poinr 
nnip^  d’abord  a  deux  parties,  dans  les  cinque  eqicccs. ,  Pour  cet  efi'et,  il 
prend  deux  themes  de  notes  egales,  Tun  en  majeur,  I’lntre  en  miheur,  et 
^es  avoir  nrescrit  les  regies  de  la  premiere  espece,  11  donne  dVxcmple  deS 
nuks  qtie  n>n  pent  faire  sur  ces  themes,  ct  en  fait  voir  la  correction ;  il  siik 
la  merae  marche  dans  les  quatre  autres'  cspeces  de  la  composition  a  deux 
Toix,  dans  celle  du  contre-point  simple  k  troU,  et  dans  ccUea  du  mcme  oon- 
tre-point  d  quatre  parties.  «  i  • 

•f  L’enseignement  du  oontre-point  simple  eat  soivi  de  celoi  de  riraitatnm 
et  de'la  fu^e  simple  4  deux,  4  trois  et  a  quatre  parties,  auqael  I’auteUr 
ajonte'  qudques  notions '  sur  I’inversion.  l)e  la  il  passe  au  contio-poiat 
stoubk  a  Toctave,  4  la  dixieipe  et  4  la  douziemc,  ce  qui  le  met  en  etat  de 
traiter  la  ftigne  donble  ct  les  diveraes  especea  de  canon.  Les  connoissancqs 
msentiels  de  I’art  du  oontre-point  sc  trouvant  ainsi  expose,  I'anteur  tertnitic 
w  quelques  notions  sur  la  composition  4  cinq  parties,  sur  les  £vcn  styles 
aVguae,  de  chambre,  et  dc  theatre,  enfln  par  unc  instruction  sur  les  instiu- 
jnens  Im  plus  eotmus  et  les  plus  usit^  aqjourd'bui.  ,i , 

v/<?<Tout  cet 'enseignemeat  ect  precentc  avec  beancoup  de  simplicitt^  et 
Pfttt-ctre  (veq  autant<  dc  derte  que  la  matiere  le  comporte ;  d’excellens  et 
^ombreux  example*  viennent  4  Tappui  du  texte,  qu'ila  servent  4  edaiMir.*' 
'"Xhe  first  chapters  coptam  tlic  preliminary  principlc8<now 
h11bd^'td,^and|hcrc  we  , would  offer  one  or.  two  observations. 
*rh'^  ujwn  the  intefvals.  Counting  up  to  tlie  9th, 'he 

^i^ht  intervals  in  harmony,  not  allowmg  the  unison  to 
interval certainly,  though  the  Qth  may  be  ounss- 
d^ra'as'^he  duplicate  ^Qf^lhe  ^a,  yet  as  it  is  generally  used  as  a 
wd  in  a  sbmewhat  di^fpnt  sense  from  tlie  3d,  which 
lUbre  6bKimoiily  owurs  in  the  Inversion  of  tlie  essential  «liord(oif 

•1(1111  "411. (“Oil  ^  •-I'.i-  ,  ,  .  . 
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«ti«  HoiMnant,  wfr  n4K?d  scai^ly  sertiple  .toT  oltdW  \il^o  stan^  a 
(iMtinet  int^-taJ}’  To  thoae  #ho  reckbill  <iniy  sdVeh  iiiterya]^jou)r 
author  teeonciies'thifl  doctrine,  by  saying  he  has  ho  otg^tioa 
('«<  Jc  no  blame  ni  n'approave*')'  to  the  superfluous 'bc^ve  b^g 
considereid  as  equivalent  to  die  major  uniaon,  nor  the  suj^rnq. 
oad*^h  to  the  soperflootn  2d.  ’  Bbt  what  we  would  chl^^y.  re- 
msak,  is  his  not  aHowing  the  unison  to  stand  as’an  inteiral^  1^- 
cause  it  aflbrds  tra  his  high  authority  for  differing'' from  a  rule 
which  is  adopted  by  some  modem  masters,  and  seems  to  be  creep¬ 
ing  into  practice, — that  of  measuring  the  intervals  inclusively;, 
which  seems  to  us  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  calculated  to 
produce  no  small  coofuadon  in  the  minds  of  young  students.  To 
explrin  ourselves.  We  are  told  by  these  masters,  that  a  major 
8d  consists  of  five  semitones,  and  a  minor  3d  of  four  semitones^ 
Now,  taking  another  method  of  measuring  these  two  intervals, 
we  think  no  one  will  assert  that  a  major  3a  consists  of  more  than 
two  whole  tones,  or  a  minor  3d  of  more  than  a  tone  iuid  a  half; 
how  then  they  can  possibly  make  it  out  that  the  two  tones  of  the 
major  3d  contain  five  semitooes,  or  that  the  tone  and  a  half  of  the 
luinor  3d  contain  four  semitones,  we  cannot  comprehend.  Mea¬ 
suring  any  of  the  other  intervals  by  this  rule,  we  shall  find  it  will 
lead  to  results  equally  erroneous.  Take,  for  instance,  a  perfect 
5th,  which  conrists  of  a  major  and  a  miuor  Sd.  According  to  this 
method,  this  would  give  us  nine  semitones ;  whereas,  the  inter¬ 
val  containing  in  reality  but  three  whole  tones  and  a  half,  we 
cannot  out  of  these  make  more  than  seven  semitones.  But  there 
is  a  more  conclusive  argument  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
works  of  these  masters  tnemselves,  and  that  is  in  the  explanadon 
of  the  doable  sharp.  In  all  the  books  of  instructions,  we  believe 
without  exception,  we  are  told  that  the  double  sharp  raises  a  note 
two  semitones,— that  is,  for  F  double  sharp,  we  take  G  natural. 
Now  the  minor  3d  is  only^one  semitone  above  the  double  sharp,— 
that  is,  A  flat,  the  minbr  3d  of  F  natural,  is  only  one  semitone 
above  O  natural,  the  double  sharp  of  F;  therefore,  if  ^  be  true 
that  the  minor  3d  consists  of  four  semitones,  then  it  must  follow 
that  the  double  sharp  must  consistof  three;  and  vice  vetta^  if  it  be 
true  that  the  double  sharp  consists  of  two  semitones,'  then  it''njuist 
follow  that  the  minor  3d  consists  of  three  only. We  cannot, but 
regret  that  such  contradictory  statements  should  be' 'made,  by  ma^ 
tors  of  the  first  eminence,  in  a  science  which  we  certaioly  tlunk  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  much  simplified; 'nor  can  we  easily  comprehend 
their  deductions  are  to  agree,  when  we  find  themdifft^ingSOtma^e- 
rially  as  to  the  premises.  Another  thing  In  tlicse  preliniiuipi^y 
obviations  strikes  us  as' very  remarkable,  and  that  i^  our^fh- 
'  yhorV  idea  of  the  chord  of  the'*;  This  chord  u  nothing  more 
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than  a  simple  inversion  of  the  common  chord,  the  most  perfect 
harmony  or  consonance  in  nature ;  yet  he  does  not  allow  it  to 
be  a  consonance  at  all,  perfect  or  imperfect,  but  classes  it  among 
the  dissonances.  Now  we  cannot  bring  our  minds  or  our  ears  to 
assent  to  this.  True  it  is,  that  in  many  cadences,  both  from 
the  dominant  and  subdominant,  the  6th  and  4th  may  be  both 
used  as  suspensions;  still  this  does  not  alter  the  original  nature 
of  the  chord,  which  is  a  full  and  complete  common  chord  to  the 
5th  below,  consisting  of  a  major  3d,  perfect  5lh,  and  octave ; 
nor  are  we  restricted  from  deriving  suspensions  from  concords 
as  well  as  discords ;  and  it  seems  to  us  the  more  remarkable, 
when  we  look  at  the  accompaniment  of  the  scale  in  the  severe 
style  which  he  gives  us,  (plate  4.  fig.  17.  a.)  He  takes  the  scale 
of  C,  for  example,  and  the  2d  of  the  scale,  D,  is  figured  6,  which 
gives  us  the  chord  D,  F,  B ;  reckoning  from  D,  we  certainly 
have  nothing  but  imperfect  consonances  in  this  cbord^  and  so 
far  the  rule  of  the  severe  style,  that  nothing  but  consonances, 
perfect  or  imperfect,  must  be  used  in  this  accompaniment,  is  ob¬ 
served  ;  but  as  the  D  is  only  a  supposed  bass,  we  must  look  to 
the  fundamental,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
chord.  If  we  take  the  third  below  B,  we  have  a  chord  consist» 
ing  of  an  octave,  minor  3d  and  false  5tb,  which  is  a  dissonance, 
but  as  neither  of  the  two  latter  intervals  belong  to  the  harmony 
of  B,  we  must  look  for  another  fundamental,  which  we  shall  find 
to  be  the  dominant  of  the  scale  G,  and  then  we  have  a  chord  of 
a  major  Sd,  perfect  5th,  and  minor  7th,  the  essential  chord  <^‘ 
the  dominant,  and  most  unquestionably  a  discord.  With  ail 
deference  to  such  authority,  we  cannot  but  think  there  is  an  in> 
consistency  in  setting  down  this  chord,  as  an  imperfect  conson¬ 
ance,  while  that  of  the  4  is  not  allowed  to  be  a  consonance  at  all. 
We  think  that,  in  this  example  at  least,  the  rules  of  the  severe  style 
are  a  little  at  variance  with  themselves.  We  may  observe  here, 
in  passing,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  point  in 
music  upon  which  theorists  vary  so  much  as  in  the  fundamental 
basses,  and  consequently  the  accompaniment  of  the  scale ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  point  in  which,  of  all  others,  we  might  have  expected 
them  to  agree.  Some  modern  authors  have  written  upon  the 
subject  as  if  they  had  not  made  themselves  thoroughly  masters 
of  it ;  others  again,  authors  of  some  of  the  most  useful  and  emi¬ 
nent  treatises,  differ  among  themselves  in  points,  minute  indeed, 
but  most  essential.  That  of  Bameau  seems  most  consonant  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  as  he  confines  himself  to  the  three  fundamen¬ 
tal  basses  of  the  key,  that  is,  the  tonic,  the  dominant,  and  the 
subdominant.  Albrechtsberger  has  not  adopted  this  accumpa- 
niment,  and  although  we  cannot  reconcile  his  ideas  so  strictly  to 
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tl>e  operations  of  nature,  yet  we  must  allow  the  accompaniment 
which  he  gives,  both  in  tne  major  and  minor  modes,  and  in  the 
tevere  and  free  styles,  to  be  the  most  delicious  we  have  ever 
heard.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this  ?  Is  it  that  the  simple 
rules  of  nature  are  at  times  indebted  to  those  of  art  for  cml^l> 
lishment  and  stronger  effect  ?  This,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  case 
in  painting,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  will  be  found 
equally  true  in  music.  Such  are  the  only  points  in  which  we 
are  inclined  to  dissent  from  this' excellent  treatise.  We  have 
already  observed,  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  give  any  ex* 
tract  of  the  rules ;  but  we  would  strongly  recommend  the  dilu 
gent  and  laborious  study  of  the  book  itself  to  every  one  who 
would  wish  to  acquire  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  musical  composition  in  all  its  branches ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that  some  competent 
person  should  undertake  a  translation  of  the  original,  with  a  suit¬ 
able  addition  of  notes,  ftc.  for  the  benefit  of  our  countrymen. 

It  is  a  matter  of  curious  consideration,  that  music,  simple  as 
it  is,  the  source  of  almost  boundless  pleasure  to  man,  one  of  hb 
first  amusements  in  bis  original  and  most  uncultivated  state, 
and  one  of  the  most  refined  and  elegant  recreations  of  polished 
society,  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  severe  and  complicated 
laws.  Many  a  student,  we  believe,  thinks  himself  quite  conv- 
petenl  to  the  task  of  composition,  when  he  has  acquired  some 
specific  ideas  of  the  different  chords,  and  the  most  approved 
method  of  using  them  in  the  two  modes  to  which  we  degenerate 
moderns  have  restricted  ourselves,  that  is,  the  major  and  minor. 
I3ut  when  he  hears  of  the  *  six  authentic  and  six  plagal  modes, 
the  plain-chant  or  ecclesiastical  chant,  the  strict  and  free  style, 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  fugues  and  double  fugues, 
imitation,  inversion,  canons,  &c.  he  must  be  appalled  at  the 
formidable  phalanx  of  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  his 
view,  and  perceive  that  his  confidence  was  somewhat  premature. 
In  considering  the  multiplied  and  arbitrary  rules  of  the  severe 
style,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  it  was  that  first 
gave  rise  to  them,  and  how  it  has  happened,  that  the  compo¬ 
sers  of  the  modern  school  have  so  completely  thrown  them 
aside  ?  Their  origin,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  may  be  attribu¬ 
ted  to  two  causes,  which  are  closely  connected;  namely,  the 
faulty  and  imperfect  notation  in  use  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  total  want  of  a  systematic  division  of  time,  till  about  the 
fourteenth  century.  Perhaps  we  shall  best  satisfy  ourselves,  by 
bestowing  some  consideration  on  these  points,  and  the  changes 
which  gradually  and  slowly  took  place  in  them. 

It  is  known  to  every  classic  reader,  how  much. the  music  of 
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the  ancient  Gneeke  haa  been  extdiied'  for'  itiUinrit  jr  And 
and  how  nanjr  tniracies’ are 'said ‘to  >  have  been  irrought  by 
There!  are  to  be  found  tome  entbmiastic  aaaertera  of  its'aiit^rr 
eonncnce  atnongat  the  earlier  writers  of' modem  Europe  4  b6t'/ 
from  thd  scanty  information  concerning  it  which  has  oome  ‘  doWYl 
to' the  present  agei<'we  are  induced '‘very' much  to  doubt' tbP 
wonderful  powers  attributed  to  it.  *  The  notation  of  the  ab-‘ 
eients  we  know 'to  have  been  no  ' more  than  the  letters  of  thd 
alphabet,  placed  over  their  poetry  <  and,  as  to  the  duration 
‘notes,  they  had  no  other  method  of  defining  itj'  than 'tba 
iupg  and  short  syllables  to  which  they  were  attached.  "  We  may 
easily 'conceive  that  this  must  have  been  very  indefinite,'*  akul 
must  have  left  much  scope  to  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  thc  'aingefj 
This  mode  of  notation,  and  the  want  of  signs  to  direct  pteciscly 
the  duration  of  the  notes,  must  have  likewise  utterly  preduded 
the  possibility  of  their  having  any  thing  like  our  instrumental 
music,  which  has  attained  such  a  pitch  of  excellence  as 'to  del' 
light  the  bearer,  even  without  the  aid  of  the  sister  art,  poetrV/ 
"Whether  or  not  they  knew  any  thing  of  what  we 'call  counfbri* 
point,  or  writing  in  parts,  has  been  long  and  much  dispntdl  V 
out,  without  going  into  the  intricacies  of  the  question^  ‘Wc’  at4' 
inclined  to  think  that  they  had  no  idea  of  it;  and  we  concludis 
therefore,  that  their  music  was  purely  vocal,  the  few  instrument^ 
which  they  possessed  serving  little  more  than  to  support  'tbh' 
voice,  and  that  probably  in  unison.  If  this  judgment  be  ebr- 
irect,  the  wonderful  effects  ascribed  to  the  music  of  the  ancients 
must-have  proceeded  from  the  enthusiastic  disposition  of  the' 
people,  the  flattering  subjects  of  their  poetry,  which  commonly 
treated  of  tlieir  own  heroes,  fabulous  or  real,  together  with  the 
openness  "and  flexibility  of  their  language.  The  opinion ‘'of 
Housseau,  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  ancient  and  modem 
music,  is  whimsical  enough.  He  seems  to  think,  that  as  the 
laws  of  counterpoint  were  discovered  by  the  northern  nations' of 
Europe,  people  of  obtuse  and  dull  organs,  not  capable  of  the  rc> 
fined' and  mme  delicate  sensations  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  they 
are  therefore  viun,  frivolous,  absurd,  and  ridiculous.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  bringing  the  different  nations  into  contact,  and 
cohmqnently  this  position  cannot  be  directly  refuted ;  but  we 
think  it  may  be  answered  by  analogy,  and  that  he  might  with  as 
much' reason  have  applied 'the  same  epithets  to  the  improve- 
ments  in  agriculture  which  we  know  to  nave  taken  -place  within' 
these  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  in  England  and  Scotland,  whore 
the  climate  is  not  so  fine,  nor  the  mil  so  rich,  as  to  produce  the ' 
fruits  necessary  for  man  ahnost  qM>ntaiicously,'as  in  morc'soutlV^'^ 
poi  countries. i>iu. 
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^  Op,|h^,^plvfi^l  e4a\)iUshiTjent  of  Chriatianky  mXiiRopev  itmJ- 
sl^'  Pf^inqj,(u^  otf,  the.a^uUak  and  iodUpenc^e  studies  of  the 
e(^9ff^mtics i  andijia  the  tenth, century « the  origin  ofithe  «>■ 
df^g  of  npuaiinn  commenced,  i  and  channta  rrere  written 

ij[^,pfurt$,  ..  Sti(l,  tn^i division  of  a  musical .ocsaaposition  into  •equo^ 
{^tiqns  of  times  hy  ^hot  call  bars,  was  nothin  use,  and  from 
tqt*  cixcumstanoe,,  we  tbiak,  may  be  traced  most  of  the;  rules'  of 


h^ye^lJtrowa  innumerable  dimculttes  in  the  way  of  the  ooeipcvr 
syr^,an^  must  have  efiectunllyt checked  any  flights  of>i£Eincy,‘ 
ifrnich  |ie  would  find  it, so  diflicult,  or  rather  impossible, .  to  icx^ 
pit*j^$  ,on  paper,  while  a  very  natural  ambition  to- emulate' the 
fajr-ffincd,  and  at  that  time  credited  sublimity  and  simplicity  of 
th^.  music  of  ancient  Greece,  would  exclude  many  of  the  oombi- 
qjtflons.now  so  familiar  to  us,  and  which  so  much  enrich  our  muu 
sta  ,^he  same  causes  would  exact  from  the  composer,  when 
waiting  ill  parts,  the  nicest  caution  in  putting  down  exactly  one 
npte,  against  another,  or  point  against  point,  (from  whence  tlie 
teypi  counterpoint);  they  must  have  given  rise  also  to  many  ar- 
biljrary  laws,  which  are  not  only  unnecessary  and  superfluous,  but 
aowlutelv  incompatible  with  our  modern  style;  and  proved  an 
eflpctual  liar  to  any  approach  to  the  grace  and  fiexibity  of 
dern  compositions.  . 

.,It  may  perhaps  be  deemed  hyperbolical  to  say,  that  what  the 
flfscovery  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet  was  to  navigation,  .the 
invention  of  the  division  of  time,  by  means  of  the  time-table, 
has  been  to  music.  But  to  this  invention,  simple  as  it  may- 
sppm,  ,we  undoubtingly  attribute  the  enfranchisement  of  'music 
f|rpiqjtbe  laws  of  the  severe  school,  and  its  gradual  and  almoat- 
imperceptible  progress  to  what  it  now  Is.  Important  as  it  wasy 
this  invention  was  not  received  into  general  use-  without  that 
opposition  which  attends  most  innovations,  good  or  bad;  but 
sopn  after  it  became  known,  florid  counterpmnt  began-? to 'bd 
more  cultivated,  and  composers,  feeling  ibemaelvcs  freed  fboni 
many  of^  their  trammels,  began  to  indulge  in  higher  flights  of 
fancy.  These  were  thought  destructive  of  that  solemnity  which > 
ought  to  characterize  church  music,  and  in  consequence  brought 
down  upon  it  the  interdict  and  o][q;>asit'ion  of  the  church  ;  and^ 
strange  as  It  may  appear  at  present,  the  dull  monotonous  sounds 
of  theVanto  Jermo  were  held. as  most. appropriate  to < the  wor^ 
ship,  of  the^deity.  , Though  the  progress  of  music  might  be  thiia 
reUwded,  it  could  not  now  be  altogether  checked.  Pieces  of  florid 
counterpoint  gradually  found  tbeir  way  into  the  services  of  fes^t 
tivals,  and  daily  gained  ground.  It  b  not  our  intention  to  fd* 
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low  the  gradual  advance  of  the  art  from  tlie  adoption  of  the 
time-table  to  the  present  day,  and  of  course  we  must  pass  our 
many  names  which  deserve  to  be  commemorated,  as  they  are  in 
the  different  regular  histories  of  music.  Our  countryman  Pur¬ 
cell,  in  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  modulations,  comes  very  near 
the  license  of  modern  times;  the  music  of  Handel,  which  is 

Trell  known  among  us,  affords  an  example  of  the  same  free¬ 
dom  ;  in  the  compositions  of  Scarlatti,  and  the  family  of  the 
Bachs,  we  find  as  much  learning,  and  almost  as  much  license,  as 
in  any  recent  author;  but  the  man  who  most  resolutely  and 
successfully  broke  through  the  trammels  of  the  old  school,  was 
Haydn.  If  this  illustrious  composer  formed  his  style  upon  any 
autnor,  he  must  have  had  Emanuel  Bach  before  him  ;  but  the  si¬ 
milarity  between  them  is  so  faint,  and  there  is  so  much  in  hia 
works  unlike  those  of  any  other  composer,  that  he  well  deserves 
the  title  of  an  original  genius,  and  the  father  of  a  school.  He 
has  been  successfully  followed  by  Mozart,  and  the  gigantic  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  present  day,  Beethoven,  who  has  extended  the  licenses 
introduced  by  Haydn,  fully  as  much  as  Haydn  himself  went 
beyond  his  predecessors,  and  we  firmly  believe  would,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  have  startled  some  of  the  best  professors  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  For  instance,  he  begins  hiaoelcbrated  sym¬ 
phony  in  C  with  a  discord,  which  actually  belongs  to  another 
'  key ;  and  in  his  piano-forte  sonata,  Op.  47.  in  E  flat,  he  does 
not  fairly  establish  the  key  in  which  he  intends  to  write  till  he 
comes  to  the  sixth  bar. 

It  has  been  much  the  fashion  of  late  years,  as  we  have  had  many 
opportunities  of  observing,  to  cry  down  the  intricacies  and  rapid 
evolutions  of  modern  compositions,  as  destructive  of  the  simpli¬ 
city  and  pathos  of  the  older  school.  But  we  ore  inclined  to  think 
that  such  complaints  generally  emanate  from  those  who  are  not 
very  competent  judges.  AVe  readily  allow,  indeed,  that  concer¬ 
tos  and  solos,  composed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  off 
the  dexterity  and  rapidity  of  execution  of  the  performer,  are  by 
no^  means  the  most  meritorious  works ;  at  the  same  time,  we  can¬ 
not  but  think  that  they  have  their  use  in  giving  that  complete 
command  of  the  instrument  which  characterizes  so  many  of  our 
best  performers,,  and  that  many  of  them  are  deservedly  esteemed 
as  highly  finished  specimens  of  compositions :  nor  do  we  think,  it 
exactly  charitable  to  curse,  as  some  authors  have  formally  done, 
every  composer,  performer,  and  hearer  of  such  pieces.  We  are 
likewise  very  willing  to  allow,  that  the  ear  requires  to  be  accustom¬ 
ed  to  the  compositions  of  those  masters,  whom  ,we  may  properly 
call  classical,  before  it  can  be  pleased ;  and  that  the  taste  must 
be  very  highly  cultivated  before  it  can  perceive  the  whole  extent 
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of  their  merit  in  the  construction,  symmetry,  and '  nmihgement 
of  their  parts.  But  surely  it  would  be  as  unjust  to  condemn  these 
compositions,  because  a  faulty  ear,  or  an  uneducated  taste  cannot 
appreciate  their  beauties,  as  it  would  be  to  throw  away  the  works 
of  Homer,  because  comparatively  few  persons  understand  Greek  ; 
nor,  we  confess,  can  we  see  any  thing  in  the  generally  feeble  and 
insipid  productions  of  the  older  schools  that  will  bear  compari¬ 
son  with  the  combination  of  grandeur,  spirit,  vivacity,  pathos, 
and  elegance,  which  distinguish  the  works  of  the  classical  mas¬ 
ters,  from  the  time  of  Handel  to  the  present  day.  Still  farther, 
we  shall  hazard  an  opinion  concerning  the  national  melodies  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  in  which,  we  are  well  aware,  some 
of  our  readers  will  differ  from  us, — and  it  is,  that  so  far  from 
having  lost  any  portion  of  their  beauty  in  the  bands  of  Haydn 
and  ^ethoven,  these  productions  have  obtained  from  the  splen¬ 
did  accompaniments  and  symphonies  of  those  masters,  an  interest 
and  a  rank  to  which  their  own  merits,'  great  as  they  are,  could 
never  have  exalted  them.  So  far,  then,  from  exclaiming  against 
the  modem  innovations,  as  destructive  of  the  effect  intended  to  be 
produced  by  music,  we  confidently  assert  that  the  best  composi¬ 
tions  of  recent  times  have  not  been  surpassed,  and  that  the  rich 
and  finished  style  of  execution,  acquired  by  many  of  our  public 
performers  has  not  been  equalled  by  those  of  any  former  age. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  sincerely  congratulating  our¬ 
selves  and  our  musical  friends,  that  we  live  in  an  age  in  which 
the  tyrannical  laws  of  the  severe  style  are  almost  entirely  super¬ 
seded  by  the  more  refined  and  liberal  ideas  of  the  free  style ; 
nor  have  we  any  hesitation  in  declaring  our  conviction,  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  rigid  rules  have  no  foundation  in  nature, 
and  are  unnecessary.  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  appeal 
confidently  to  the  compositions  of  the  present  day,  in  almost 
every  bar  of  which  these  rules  are  boldly  and  openly  violated;  and 
that,  not  only  without  grating  upon  our  ears,  or  torturing  oiir 
serves,  but  absolutely  so  as  to  open  up  innumerable  sources  'of 
delight,  which  the  severe  school  would  have  shutout  from'  us  fbr 
ever.  For  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  even  those  who  are  not  at  all  versed  in  the 
intricacies  of  either  ancient  or  modern  styles,  but  who  witnessed 
and  can  remember  the  effect  of  the  last  festival  held  here  in  1819. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  almost  endless  multiplicity 
of  the  rules  of  the  severe  school,  we  shall  instance  one,  and  that  the 
easiest  branch  of  composition.  Simple  counterpoint  may  be  in  two, 
three,  or  four  parts,  each  containing  five  different  kinds  oi  Jae- 
ture^  making  in  all  fifteen;  and,  in  each  of  these  fifteen,  there 
are  from  five  to  ten  different  positive  rules  to  be  observed,  besides 
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tiiany  caationtf  as  to  the  construction  and  progression  of  the  har¬ 
mony.  In  the  more  intricate  kinds  of  composition^  each  hen  its 
o.wti  full;  complement  of  laws'  and  restrictions.  Not  rery  kmg 
sinee^'  a  justly  celebrated  Logierian  deplored  the  lamentable 
facilities'*  with  which  our  modem  composers  inundated  the  conn- 
try  with  volumes  of  trash,  and  at  the  same  time,  consoled  himself 
and' the  public  with  the  assurance  that  the  new  system  wouM 
produce  jurenile  Handels,  Haydns,  Mor^irts,  and  Beethovens  in 
abundance.  Now,  if  he  will  only  study  the  treatise  before  tis, 
which  we  know  he  is  perfectly  qualified  to  do,  we  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  that  his  regret  of  these  “  facilities"  will  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appear,  whilst  his  confidence  in  the  sublime  effect  of  the  cAtro- 
plast  will  be  somewhat  abated.  <  v  . 

But  why,  it  may  with  much  propriety  be  asked,  if  we  c<». 
demn  these  rules  as  unnecessary,  do  we  so  strongly  recommend 
the  study  of  them  ?  Simply,  we  reply,  because  we  are  convinced 
that  nothing  will  give  the  student  so  exact  an  idea  of  the  la- 
titudes  to  which  he  may  go,  as  the  knowjedge  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  older  masters :  and  that  nothing  will 
make  him  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  different  interv^s  and 
chords,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  each,  and  consequently,  give 
so  much  fluency  and  correctness  to  his  writing  in  any  number  of 
parts,  as  the  thorough  understanding  of  these  rules,  and  a  la- 
])orious  application  to  the  exercises  pointed  out*  as  exemplifica¬ 
tions  of  them. 


Art.  l\. —Italy  and  its  Inhabitants.  An  Accmntqf  a  Tour  in 
that  Cottrrtry  in  1816  and  1817.  Containing  a  Viewof  Cha¬ 
racters,  Manners,  Customs,  Governments,  Antiquities,  ^e. 
With  some  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  Rome,  and  of  the  Latin 
Language.  By  James  Auo.  Gauffe,  of  Geneva.  £  vols. 
8vo.  Pp.  928.  London,  John  Murray. 

We  in  some  degree  charge  ourselves  with  injustice,  in  having 
allowed  this  amusing  hook  to  lie  nearly  six  months  on  our  table 
unopened.  We  bad  matter  before  us  which  we  thought  more  im- 
portant,  than  yet  another  tour  in  Italy  could,  as  we  thought^ 
possibly  be.  On  the  expected  topics  of  manners,  scenery,  an- 
tiquitaes,  paintings,  and  statues,  we  deemed  it  hopeless  to  write 
one  word  ;  and  rarely  does  the  well-worn  course,  from  the  Sina- 
pltm  to  Pscstum,  furnish  actual  incident,  arising  out  of  the  tra¬ 
veller's  personal  experience,  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  its 
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puUtoatk)!!.  On  perusing  Mr.  GcalifFe'e  work,M«,v^  {W«Be 
agfieeftbiy  tMrprked  with  his  qualifications  as  a -lively  andl 
insimettve  tourist.  Much,  it  is  true,  we  would  say  one  balf» 
of  his  two  goodly  volumes,  is  very  trite  matter.  It  is,  never.* 
tlieleos,  so  well  detailed,  as  to  form,  perhaps,  a  more  eU» 
gtble  account  of  Italy  than  most  of  the  more  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  if  the  question  were^  which  shall  a  person,  who  has 
read  nothing  on  the  subject,  choose?  There  is  in  it,  like¬ 
wise,  a  great  deal  of  amusing  adventure,  narrated  in  a  live¬ 
ly  manner;  and  where  there  is  very  great  minuteness,  the. 
purpose  is  (avowedly  to  instruct  and  guide  future  travellers. 
But  we  were  most  attracted  by  some  curious  antiquarian  specu¬ 
lations,  in  which  there  is  much  ingenuity,  with  a  considerable  , 
share  of  good  sense ;  and  which,  even  to  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  the  virtuoso,  gives  rise  to  a  very  fascinating  train  of  re¬ 
flections.-  We  were  most  of  all  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Galifie,  a 
foreigner,  so  much  master  of  our  language  as  to  write  in  it. 
correctly,  and  even  elegantly, — although,  as  a  Genevese,  not  the 
first  example  of  the  same  accomplishment ;  and  yet  more 
pleased  to  find  him  actuated  by  what,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  we  call  British  sentiments — by  a  kindly  disposition,  al¬ 
most  an  homage,  to  our  countrymen,  with  all  their  faults,  which 
they  are  much  indebted  to  him  tor  pointing  out,— and  by  a  degree 
of  good  sense,  and  good  feeling  in  every  thing,  which  completely 
succeeded  in  gaining  our  esteem  and  confidence.  Having  in¬ 
troduced  our  traveller  to  the  reader,  we  shall,  if  the  latter  be  in¬ 
clined,  sot  out  with  him  in  his  excursion  over  Italy,  only  some¬ 
what  more  rapidly  than  he  has  either  actually  travelled  or  written. 
Mr.  Galifie  enters  Italy  by  the  Simplon. 

"  It  is  time  that  I  should  say  something  of  the  famous  road  over  the 
SimiJon  :  though,  indeed,  so  much  has  already  been  said  respecting  it,  that 
1  might  perhaps  Ik  excused  for  passing  it  over  in  silence ;  the  rather  as  I  un¬ 
fortunately  do  not  participate  in  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  which  flie 
very  mention  of  it  genei^y  excites.  I  have  met  with  numbers  of  sensible 
men  who  could  not  speak  of  this  wo/k  of  Buon^arte  hut  in  terms  of  the 
most  extravagant  admiration.  And  I  have  even  found  persons  who  had  not 
seen  the  work,  ready  to  quarrel  with  any  one  who  could  suppose  that  there 
was  any  umlertaking  in  the  world  to  be  compared  with  it  It  is,  I  am  sor¬ 
ry  to  say,  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  English  that  I  have  met  with 
these  enthusiastic  admirers  of  every  thing  which  is  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  name  of  that  tyrant,  to  whose  overthrow  they  have  so  mainly  con¬ 
tributed.  I  really  believe  that  many  of  them  imagine  that  they  are  thus  ex¬ 
hibiting  only  a  generous  liberality ;  but  to  me  it  appears  the  most  unacoount^ 
able  of  all  foibln.  To  raise  an  humbled  but  generous  foe,  is,  indeed,  a  no> 
ble  act ;  but  to  profess  extravagant  admiration  for  a  cruel  despot,  the  avow¬ 
ed  eiumy  of  freedom  and  of  every  liberal  sentiment,  is  unworthy  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  free  country.” 

This  last  remark,  so  well  bestowed  on  the  fatiguing  cox¬ 
combs  to  whom  it  applies,  has  the  more  pmnt,  that  it  comes 
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from  a  foreigner.  We  find  nothing  worth  stopping  for;  till  we 
come  to  the  theatre  of  La  Scala  at  Milan,  considered  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world.  It  is  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  of  the 
London  theatres,  with  five  tiers  of  boxes,  and  a  gallery  over 
them.  It  is  not  decorated  ostentatiously,  but  exceedingly 
tastefully,  and  has  about  it  an  an:  of  grandeur  altogether  asto¬ 
nishing.  Thinking,  as  we  do,  the  London  tlieatres  greatly 
too  large,  for  the  drama  at  least,  the  theatre  of  Milan,  except 
for  the  music  and  spectacle  of  an  opera,  must  be  utterly  useless 
for  any  other  end  than  to  be  looked  at.  The  author  cautions 
travellers  against  employing  a  laquais  d$  placCy  whose  practice 
it  is  to  limit  a  traveller’s  sights  to  those  from  which  be,  by  a  se¬ 
cret  arrangement,  derives  profit.  Mr.  Galiffe  trust^  to  the 
printed  guides,  and  hired  some  ordinary  lad  merely  to  point  out 
the  places.  We  may  seem  to  give  a  meagre  account  of  Milan 
and  other  places ;  for  we  omit  much,  which,  had  it  never  been 
published  before,  is  essential  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
places  described.  For  this  we  must  refer  to  the  work. 

At  Brescia  our  author  is  quite  delighted  with  the  civility  of 
the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  ;  and^  captivated,  and  no  wonder,  by 
the  beauty  of  the  females. 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful  race  than  the  population  of 
this  city  and  its  neighbourhood.  Raphael’s  most  sublime  conceptions  of 
ideal  beauty  fall  short  of  the  reality  of  the  living  specimens  which  engaged 
our  highest  admiration  in  Brescia,  and  on  the  road  to  Verona.  I  am  per¬ 
suade  that  I  saw  a  greater  number  of  handsome  women  in  that  space,  tMn 
I  had  seen  in  all  Europe  besides  ;  and  many  of  them  were  more  exquisitely 
beautiful  than  any  individuals  I  had  ever  met  with.  What  peculiarly  cha¬ 
racterizes  their  style  of  beauty,  is  the  commanding  nobleness  of  their  coun¬ 
tenance,  mingletl  with  a  d^ee  of  mildness  and  candour.  Our  postboys 
could  not  conceive  why  we  made  them  stop  so  frequently,  or  why  we  chose 
to  be  driven  so  slowly.  The  more  I  think  ujwn  it,  the  greater  is  my  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  art  of  painting  should  have  fallen  so  low  since  the  da^s  of 
Raphael  and  his  contemporaries.  1  had  always  imagined  that  the  subhmest 
Bocuings  of  the  genius  of  imitation  were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  living 
beauty :  but  the  young  virmns,  whom  Raphael  took  for  models  of  the  Mo¬ 
ther  of  our  Saviour,  cannot  have  been  nearly  so  handsome  as  several  of  those 
who  attracted  our  admiration  (I  had  almost  said  our  adoration)  in  the  north 
of  Lombardy.  Possibly  the  living  generation  may  be  handsomer  than  any 
of  its  predecessors ;  and  may  yet  excite  the  genius  of  painting  to  a  higher 
d^rce  of  excellence  than  has  nitherto  been  known.” 

At  Verona  he  admires  the  magnificent,  and  almost  entire, 
Roman  Amphitheatre ;  and  visits  the  tomb  of  Juliet.  He  is 
astonished  with  the  magnificence  of  the  deserted  pialaces  of  Vi¬ 
cenza,  the  boast  of  Palladio.  One  half  of  the  population  of  this 
once  superb  town,  is  in  a  state  nearly  of  mendicity.  Indeed, 
a  traveller  might  predicate  the  same  thing  of  every  town  in 
Italy.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Gal'dre  visited  the  country  in  a  year  of 
scarcity,  when  multitudes  died  of  actual  starvation,  on  the 
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roads  and  in  the  streets ;  but,  even  in  the  best  seasons,  such  a 
scanty  share  of  common  necessaries  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  Italian 
populace,  as  exalts  into  luxury  the  r^uiar,  abundant,  and  whole¬ 
some  food,  comfortable  and  respectable  clothing  and  lodging,  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  this  country. 

We  advance  with  the  author  to  Padua,  which  boasts  an. 
tiquity  500  years  beyond  that  of  Rome  itself.  The  citizens 
firmly  believe  that  they  shew  the  tomb  of  the  Trojan  An-  • 
tenor.  “  They  are  not  bound  to  know,”  says  the  author,  “  that 

this  tomb  is  a  monument  of  a  prince  of  the  middle  ages, 

“  and  that  the  tombs  of  the  Phrygian  heroes  were  mounds 
“  of  earth  raised  over  their  mortal  remains;  we  may  well 
“  dispense  with  learning,  in  a  people  who  love  their  country.” 
We  recollect  Dr.  Moore’s  statement  of  the  ingenious  rationale 
of  the  Paduans  on  this  important  subject ;  namely  a  Latin  in¬ 
scription  avers  the  fact,  that  the  tomb  does  contain  the  remains 
of  Antenor  the  Trojan ;  and  any  occurring  objector  is  defied  to 
prove  that  it  does  not.  The  Paduans,  nevertheless,  are  too 
go(Xl  judges  of  evidence,  to  take  Mr.  Galiffe’s  mere  word,  that 
the  relics  are  those  of  a  prince  of  the  middle  ages  ;  even  were 
he  to  retort  the  challenge  upon  his  opponents,  to  prove  the  ne¬ 
gative.  Of  his  mounds  of  earth,  they  certainly  would  get  quit, 
by  urging  that  Antenor,  after  coming  so  far,  and  founding  a  na¬ 
tion,  would  never  have  been  insulted  with  the  unceremonious  se¬ 
pulture  which  he  might  have  had  at  home.  Dr.  Moore  was  wise 
to  leave  the  point  undetermined. 

Our  radicals  would,  in  the  Venetian  state,  be  gratified  by  the 
spectacle  of  the  poverty  of  the  hated  higher  classes,  but  they 
would  see  its  ghastly  accompaniment, — the  starvation  of  the  lower. 
One  nobleman  was  the  author's  guide,  for  hire,  to  the  church  of 
Fuenza.  In  the  general  doom  of  the  famed  cities  of  Italy, 
Ferrara  is  fast  going  to  decay,  and  so  is  Bologna. 

The  author  avers,  that  he  is  no  connoisseur  of  paintings ; 
but  of  his  lively  manner  of  describing  the  poetry  or  feeling  of  a 
picture,  we  give  the  following  specimen. 

“  The  Mataacrc  of  the  Innocents,  by  the  same  (Guido,)  I  have  reserved 
to  the  last,  because  1  wish  to  give  a  slight  idea  of  its  composition  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  it.  The  others  that  I  have  enumerated  are  master-pieces 
of  painting ;  this  is  a  master-piece  of  poetical  feeling :  and  I  can  never  for¬ 
get  the  impression  which  it  made  unon  me. 

The  piece  is  by  no  means  crowned  with  figures,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
representations  of  the  same  scene.  There  are  only  six  mothers,  six  children, 
and  two  soldiers.  The  first  woman  is  in  the  act  of  fiying ;  but  one  of  tlie 
soldiers  has  seized  hold  of  her  garment.  The  second  implores  compassion  for 
her  child,  which  seems  to  shriek.  The  third,  pale  and  dishevelled,  is  carry¬ 
ing  off  her  infant,  who  is  dying.  The  fourth  is  fallen,  and  struggling  to 
rise,  'fhe  fifth  and  princiw  figure,  is  kneeling  before  two  murdered  inno¬ 
cents,  evidently  her  twin  ^children.  Never  did  painting  offer  so  beautiful, 
so  melancholy,  so  deeply  moving  an  object.  The  poor  wretch  thinks  no 
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more  of  flkht,  of  crks,  of  prayers :  to  her  dan^r  no  longer  exists ;  fbr  there 
they  lie,  the  pride  of  her  heart,  the  celestial  little  creatures  who  so  lately 
were  smiling  at  each  other  on  her  bosom.  All  is  over  for  her  in  this  world ; 
horror  and  death  hare  done  their  worst !  Her  silent  despair  chills  the  heart. 
Her  beautiful  eyes  look  np  to  hearen  ;  but  pious  resignation  appears  to  stifle 
the  reproach,  which  her  maternal  feelings  half  sugges^.  Her  nief  is 
speechless  and  tearless ;  and  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  nuul^ning 
terror  of  the  other  women.  Their  features  are  handsome  but  convulsed,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  features  of  those  who  still  defend  their  children.  In  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  mother  who  carries  off  her  dying  babe,  the  expression  is  quite 
of  a  different  kind.  She  has  seen  the  blow,  Irat  she  has  not  vet  obsmed 
the  deathly  paleness  cast  over  her  infant’s  features.  She  knows  ne  is  wound¬ 
ed,  but  she  feels  that  he  stiU  breathes ;  and  she  runs  away  with  him  in  her 
arms.  I  never  before  was  made  so  ftilly  sensible  of  the  ^wer  of  painting  ; 
and  I  prefer  this  wonderful  piece  to  any  that  I  have  seen  by  more  renown¬ 
ed  masters.  They  may  have  surpassed  the  noble  and  feeling  Guido  in  cor¬ 
rectness  and  colouring ;  but  none  has  equalled  him  in  the  expression  of  deep, 
yet  religious,  pief. — In  all  these  female  faces,  except  those  of  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  fl^ires,  (the  third  and  fifth)  there  is  a  remarluble  smallness  of  the  un¬ 
der  lip,  which  some  critics  might  perhaps  And  fault  witli ;  but  Guklo  had 
doubtless  a  reason  for  making  it  so.  Is  it  that  despair  has  the  effect  of  con¬ 
tracting  this  feature  ?  It  is  probable  that  Guido  thought  so ;  for  he  has  not 
given  this  peculiarity  in  the  face  of  the  mother  of  the  twins,  in  which  no 
terror  is  expressed  ;  and  it  is  but  slightly  perceptible  in  her  who  carries  off 
her  dying  babe.  However  this  be,  kt  no  man  imagine  that  he  has  seen  the 
finest  paintings  in  tlte  world,  if  be  has  not  seen  this  and  its  noble  compan¬ 
ions.” 

Of  the  dreary  approach  to  Rome,  wc  certainly  never  read  a 
better  descri])tion  than  the  following ; 

“  The  next  day,  Saturday,  the  30th  November,  wc  set  off  from  Nen,  at 
half-past  six  in  the  n-oming,  and  were  liighly  favoured  by  a  beautiful  oay. 

'I’herc  was  nothing  to  induce  us  to  loiter  on  this  part  of  the  road  ;  for  the 
nearer  the  traveller  approaches  to  Rome  the  more  dreary  he  fimla  the  scene 
around  him,  till  at  length  he  enters  a  perfect  desert,  without  towns,  vil¬ 
lages,  hainleU,  palaces,  houses,  huts,  or  even  ruins ;  scarcely  does  he  meet 
with  a  single  peasant,  or  a  solitary  herdsman.  The  only  thinn  which  seem 
to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  a  large  city  are  the  pavement,  wnieh  begins  at 
Mamterori,  about  sixteen  miles  from  R^e,  and  half  a  dosen  dried  le^  and 
arms  of  highwaymen,  stuck  in  terrorem  upon  posts  by  the  road-side.  These, 
and  a  few  carcases  of  horses,  a  hawk  now  and  then,  and  clouds  of  carrioo 
crows,  were  the  only  objects  that  we  saw  until  we  reached  the  suburbs,  which 
we  entered  about  noon,  liut  as  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  Porta  del  Popola, 
a  very  different  scene  presented  itself  to  us, — that  of  a  very  large,  beautiftil, 
populous,  and  cheerful  city.  It  is  true  that  much  the  greater  number  of  the 
]iersons  we  met  in  the  streets  were  forei^ers ;  but  this  distinction  has  no- 
tiling  to  do  wi^  the  nneral  effect  and  the  first  impression,  of  which  1  am 
now  speaking.  I  had  expected  to  find  in  Modem  Rome  a  gloomy,  deserted 
city,  where  it  was  not  easy  to  move  without  stumbling  over  ruins ;  and 
where  we  should  meet  ghastly  figures,  more  like  phantoms  than  Uving  crea¬ 
tures,  wandering  amongst  ruined  temples  and  ih^rted  palaces.  VVe  were 
agreeably  suiurisi-d  to  see  large  and  clean  streets,  ornamented  with  handsome 
palaces  and  churches,  and  filled  with  crowds  of  good-looking,  well-dressed, 
lively  people  ;  in  short,  a  greater  appearance  of  me  and  gaiety  than  even  at 
raris.’*^ 

The  author's  criticisms  on  St.  Peter's  are  just ;  and  we  do 
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not  at  all  think  it  necessary  for  him  to  defend  himself  go  strenu* 
outly  against  the  charge  of  being  a  pococurante ;  that  DMst  pitia> 
blc  of  creatures,  who  claims  distinction  from  being  always'  dis¬ 
pleased.  We  applaud  the  following  too  much,  not  to  quote  it. 

**  My  DStarsl  dis^KMition  does  not  lead  me  to  seek  for  faults.  I  see  them 
botli  in  men  and  things,  only  because  I  cannot  help  it ;  but  then  I  am  the 
more  ardent  in  seeking  for  good  qualities  and  beauties,  which  may  afibrd  me 
^e  satisfaction  which  hardly  any  object  in  the  world  can  fail  to  yield  in 
some  point  of  view  or  other  to  any  reasoning  creature.  There  is  a  real  and 
a  high  pleasure  in  the  sentiment  of  admiration,  of  which  I  always  e^erly 
court  tue  enjoyment.  If  the  object  be  a  Grecian  statue,  a  picture  by  uuido 
Reni,  a  passage  from  such  works  as  those  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Tacitus, 
Burke,  or  Shakespeare,  1  am  drawn  along  by  an  irresistible  power,  and  de¬ 
light  runs  away  with  me,  long  era  criticism  can  be  roused  to  overtake  us.** 

Ml.  Williams,  whose  interesting  work  we  lately  had  occasion 
to  notice,  docs  not  estimate  the  living  painters  of  Rome  so 
highly  as  our  author  does;  indeed  he  has  omitted  names  in 
the  list,  of  Lanti,  Camuccini,  Verstappen, — who,  Mr.  GalifTc 
oisumee,  is  the  first  landscape-painter  in  Europe, — Bassi  and 
Kay  sermann,  which  he  never  would  have  done,  hod  they  all  stood 
60  high  as  Mr.  Galiffe  represents.  We  fear  we  must  take  the 
better  evidence  before  us  on  the  present  state  of  painting  in 
Rome,  that  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  that  of  a  traveller,  who  candidly  avows  that  he  is 
no  judge  in  the  matter. 

Having  so  lately  noticed  the  tragedy  founded  on  the  affecting 
story  of  the  Cenci  family,  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  an  intelligent 
traveller,  who  has  lately  seen  the  striking  picture  of  the  unhap¬ 
py  Beatrice  in  the  Colonna  Palace.  It  is  by  Guido  Reni,  and 
may  be  called  a  portrait  from  the  life,  in  very  singular  and  af¬ 
fecting  circumstances.  The  painter  was  in  the  crowd,  as  this 
interesting  creature  of  seventeen  passed  to  the  place  of  execution; 
**  and  as  she  turned  towards  him,  he  drew  a  hasty  sketch  of  her 
“  countenance,  which  he  afterwards  finished  and  perfected  into 
**  a  portnut.  It  is  uncommonly  licautiful,  without  the  slightest 
“  expression  of  ferocity  or  guilt.” 

The  jEgina  Marbles^  as  they  are  called,  present  a  hitherto 
unsolved  problem  to  the  artist  and  antiejuarian.  We  regret  we 
have  not  room  for  the  author's  description  of  them. 

Mr.  Galiffe  here  devotes  several  chapters  to  antiquarian  de¬ 
tails;  and  we  much  approve  the  rationality  with  which  he  ap¬ 
proaches  the  subject.  He  has  no  theories,  no  poetical  associa¬ 
tions,  no  enthusiasms,  but  walks  calmly  so  far  as  evidence  lights 
him,  and  reserves  all  beyond,  as  he  s^s,  for  the  first  novel  he 
ahall  publish  on  the  subject  of  Italy.  He  alleges  that  most  anti¬ 
quaries  and  tpmgraphcrs,  who  have  treated  of  the  subject,  have 
much  too  confidently  concluded  tliat  they  have  determined  the 
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situation  either  of  regal  or  republican  Rome.  Much  more  ex* 
tensive  excavations  must  first  be  made.  Ancient  streets  have 
long  lost  their  names  in  those  of  saints ;  so  that,  however  plau¬ 
sible  your  map  may  be,  some  passage  in  an  ancient  writer  con-  . 
victs  you  of  mistake,  in  a  manner  which  renders  the  matter  in¬ 
extricable.  The  grand  land-marks  of  the  field  have  been  de¬ 
ranged, — not  by  being  misplaced,  for  these  are  the  ruins  of  pub¬ 
lic  buildings ;  but,  which  is  the  same  thing,  by  l)eing  misnamed 
by  the  etrfier  antiqifarians.  We  need  not  say  how  much  this 
must  confound  the  demonstration,  and  render  even  the  classi¬ 
cal  guides  useless.  Nay  more,  the  filling  up  of  the  lower  ground 
with  the  ruins  of  one  ^me  after  another,  has  made  the  seven 
hills  themselves  so  undefinable,  that  you  feel  quite  puzzled  at 
some  passages  in  the  historians,  which  you  would  have  ima- 
“  gined  were  plmn  enough  to  enable  you  to  draw  a  correct  map 
“  of  Rome,  without  having  seen  it.’’^  The  author  agrees  with 
the  older  antiquaries  in  thinking  the  noted  Forum  Romanum 
extended  from  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus  to  that  of  Titua. 
The  more  modern  opinion  is,  that  it  lay  between  the  foot  of  the 
capitol  and  the  arch  of  Janus  Quadrifrons.  Mr.  Galifie  adds, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  excavation  of  both  places  will  settle  the 
question ;  at  the  same  time  he  offers  to  publish  his  details  by 
way  of  supplement,  if  they  are  wanted.  Although  it  is  rather 
a^nst  the  value  of  these  investigations,  that,  even  in  tlie  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  investigator,  thev  do  not  settle  the  question,  yet  for 
our  own  part  we  so  much  relish  an  ingeniously  conducted  anti¬ 
quarian  research,  that  we  should  be  very  glad  to  sec  the  author's 
proofs,  in  an  appendix  to  his  next  edition. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  remiuns  of  public  works  referrible  to 
a  period  before  the  Republic  are  monuments  of  Egyptian  dura¬ 
bility  ;  witness  the  Cloaca  Maxima^  or  great  common-sewer  of 
Rome,  the  vastness  of  which  may  be  imagined,  when  the  lateral 
branches  under  the  streets  were  large  enough  to  admit  a  loaded 
wmn  of  hay,  or  a  vessel  to  float  in  them ;  so  that  Pliny  calls 
them  **  operum  omnium  dictu  maximum^  auffbssis  motUibua^  et 
urhe  penatli^  subterque  nefoi^ta.'^  Livy  imputes  the  cloaca 
maxima  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  That  structure,  and  the  Curia 
HoatUuif  are  built  in  such  a  manner,  and  of  such  vast  blocks  of 
stone,  that  many  have  doubted  that  there  existed  mechanical 

}x)wcr  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman  kings  to  construct  them }  and 
tare  inferred  that  there  may — almost  that  there  must  have  been, 
in  Italy,  a  previous  era  of  greater  civilization  than  was  at  any 
pcri(xl  attained  by  the  Romans,  but  of  which  all  account  has 
perished  in  the  la|)sc  of  ages.  Mr.  Galift'e  reasons  that  notliing 
short  of  the  greatest  despotism  in  the  rulers,  and  abject  slavery 
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in  llie  subjects,  can  account  for  such  works.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  there  was  enough  of  both,  Kmc  hide ;  but  neither  t^’ranny 
the  most  ferocious,  nor  bondage  the  most  unqualified,  will  sup¬ 
ply  iKiwerful  machinery;  and  when  machinery  exists,  there  is  no 
neea  to  overlabour  human  beings. 

We  have  not  time  to  follow  the  author  into  his  argument, 
that  the  earlier  public  buildings  in  Rome  were  the  works  of  the 
kings,  rather  than  the  consuls.  So  far,  however,  we  ’.nay  saf'dy 
grant,  that  ninety-nine  hundred  parts  of  the  remains  now  in 
Rome,  are  refernole  to  the  period  of  the  empire,  after  the  con. 
quest  of  Greece. 

In  this  part  of  his  work  the  author  goes  into  a  digression, 
which,  although,  as  he  says,  foreign  to  his  mmn  object,  attracted 
us  more  than  any  other  part  of  his  volumes.  It  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  origin  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  and  a  demonstration 
that  they  spoke  the  language  now  spoken  in  Russia.  But,  as 
we  mean  to  indulge  ourselves  with  some  observations  on  this 
curious  thesis,  we  shall  reserve  it  till  we  have  finished  our  tour 
with  the  author.  We  must  pass  over  much  siud,  and  with  jus¬ 
tice,  if  without  novelty,  on  what  the  author  calls  the  sullen,  {^e, 
spiritless,  morose  Romans ;  their  absurd  pride,  and  the  measure¬ 
less  delusion  by  which  they  consider  themselves,  at  this  time 
of  day,  a  great  and  invincible  people, — all  sentiments  thereto 
tending  being  rapturously  applauded  in  their  theatres.  Much, 
too,  on  the  subject  of  the  cowardly,  revengeful,  and  indolent  dis¬ 
position  of  the  lower  orders,  and  their  detestable  appeal  to  the 
knife,  for  which  they  are  seen  to  grope  about  their  persons, 
‘when  irritated,  as  naturally  as  an  Englishman  doubles  his  fist. 
After  two  or  three  chapters  on  police,— criminals, — punish, 
ments,— miracles, — religious  ceremonies, — and  other  matters,  the 
author  gives  a  ample,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judg- 
ing,  very  candid  account  of  what  seems  to  have  occasioned  some 
discussion  at  Rome,  the  mode  in  which  the  Stuart  papers  were 
purchased  by  an  Englishman  from  the  very  silly  executor  of  the 
Cardinal  York.  An  English  Dr.  W.  whom  the  author  repre¬ 
sents  as  a  very  profligate  character, — ^he  adds,  an  outlaw, — nego. 
ciated  the  purchase  of  the  papers  contained  in  fourteen  chests, 
for  about  forty  pounds.  The  Doctor  not  being  master  even  of 
this  very  inadequate  sum,  applied  to  a  friend  of  the  author’s  for 
authority  to  make  the  purchase  in  his  name.  This  it  seems  was 
a  finesse  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  money  from  the  author's 
friend,  who,  being  an  Englishman  too,  entered  into  the  negocia- 
tion  with  no  idea  of  profit,  but  to  obtain  papers  which  might 
be  of  historical  importance  for  the  beneht  of  his  country.  This 
gentlemen  being  ooliged  to  leave  Rome,  committed  th«  conduct 
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of  tbe  negociation  to  the  author,  who  was  soon  induced  to  drop 
it,  because  of  the  Doctor’s  falsehood  and  duplicity.  That  per¬ 
son,  besides  pretending  to  the  author  that  his  friend  hod  offered 
him  two  thousand  pounds  for  his  bargain  with  the  Cardinal's 
executor,'~instead  of  the  twenUeth  part  of  the  sum,  which  was 
the  fruth, —succeeded  in  impressing  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  English  at  Rome,  that  the  author’s  friend  had  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  **■  deprive  poor  Dr.  W.  of  a  freehold." 
The  chief  value  of  the  papers  in  the  Doctor’s  eye  seems  to  have 
been  the  power  which  he  imagined  they  gave  him  to  iiyure  some 
English  families  of  high  rank ;  an  estimate  indicative  of  an  in¬ 
tention  of  laying  these  families  under  contribution.  A  farther 
boast,  that  the  papers  were  worth  ten  thousand  pounds,  led  the 
Roman  government  to  inquire  into  the  matter ;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  would  cancel  the  sale,  either  by  a  judgment  of 
law  or  an  act  of  }X)wer.  The  bargain  was  not  however  inter¬ 
fered  with,  and  tne  papers,  as  the  editor  states  in  a  note,  have 
been  purchased  for  the  King  of  England,  and  are  now  in  tliU 
country.  What  profit  the  Doctor  made  on  his  forty  pound  Imu*- 
gain  is  not  set  down.  This,  however,  we  may  safely  say,  tliot 
the  Abbot  Tassoni,  the  executor,  will  be  pitied  by  no  one  fur 
his  stupid  share  in  the  transaction. 

Of  Naples,  with  its  activity  and  apparent  bustle,  compared 
with  the  deadness  of  Rome,  its  beggars  and  Lazzaroni,  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  fineness  of  its  climate,  its  hotels  and 
lod^gs,  and  its  theatres  and  puppet-shows,  the  author  does  not, 
because  he  cannot,  say  any  thing  new.  Of  his  vindication  of  the 
Italian  ladies  from  the  charge  of  systematic  infidelity,  we  rejoice 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  notice.  After  pointedly  de¬ 
nying  that  M^ame  de  Stael  gave  a  true  picture  of  the  manners 
pf  Italian  females,  in  the  romancf  of  Corinne,  and  averring  that 
any  lady  who  had  ventured  the  performance  of  Corinne  would 
in  Italy  be  pointedly  shunned,  and  noted  as  a  woman  who  had 
renounced  every  idea  of  delicacy  and  propriety,  he  odds,  . 

“  There  is  not,  indeed,  among  the  Italians  that  ill-natured  anxiety  to 
pry  into  other  people’s  aifiurs,  and  tb  raise  a  hue-and-cry  at  little  irregu^i~ 
ties  of  private  individuals,  which  makes  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  some 
other  nations ;  but  though  they  think  it  more  charitable,  as  well  as  more 
decent,  not  to  stun  the  public  ear  with  the  expression  of  their  contempt  or 
reprobation  of  the  faults  of  others,  it  is  not  difficult  to  read  it  in  their  coun¬ 
tenances,  when  they  happen  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a  person  who  deserves 
it ;  and  I  can  assure  those  of  my  readers  who  have  been  deceived  by  travel¬ 
lers'  accounts  of  Cicitbei  and  the  like  things,  that  the  fair  sex  in  this  part  of 
the  world  has  been  strangely  calumniated  by  foreigners,  who  judged  from 
false  appearances.  It  was  tliought  extremely  immodest  for  a  lady  to  go  out 
of  doors  without  being  protected  by  a  near  relation  or  friend  of  lier  family ; 
and  the  dicisbeo  was  dwnys  the  husband's  intimate  friend.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  this  custom  had,  now  and  then,  the  inconvenience  of  leading  to  too  close 
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ami  too  tender  a  oonntxion  between  the  fair  one  and  her  gnartUaa bbt  mMi  * 
caeea  were  not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  inhabitants  of  countries  where  thisU 
custom  is  unknown,  might  suppose.  I  will  even  venture  to  ss^,  that  there 
were  fewer  of  these  faithless  fhends  than  in  England.  It  would  be  absurd  | 
to  deny  that  there  were,  or  that  there  are  at  present,  many  frail  women  in 
Italy ;  but  the  proportion  is  much  smaller  than  the  influence  of  climate  mmht 
have  warranted  one  to  eoqiect,  and  the  generality  of  females  are  ]^rhaps  nmre 
respectable  here  than  elsewhere.  I  i»ty  those  wnom  particular  circumstances 
have  led  to  think  otherwise ;  and  1  am  extremely  glad  to  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  forming  a  more  favourable,  and  (I  am  sure)  a  more  equitable 
judgment  The  hazardous  custom  is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and 
it  is  extremely  rare  to  see  a  lady  with  a  professed  Cidsbm.  I  do  not  think 
that  I  knew  more  than  one,  during  the  vmole  course  of  my  journey  ;  nor  did 
I  observe  one  half  of  the  intri^es  which  came  to  my  knowledge  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  in  several  other  countries,  whose  natives  t^e  such  un¬ 
warrantable  liberties  with  the  character  of  the  Italians." 

On  this  passage  we  have  only  one  remark  to  make.  Instead 
of  defending  the  at  best  equivocal  custom  which  gave  to  a  mar¬ 
ried  woman  any  otiier  protector  than  her  husband,  as  possibly 
or  even  probably  innocent,  the  author  ought  to  have  contented 
himself  with  the  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  which,  although  not 
entirely  consistent  with  his  argument  of  the  innocence  of  the  cicis- 
beo  system,  at  least  makes  out  his  theory  of  the  honour  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  Italian  Indies  oiihc  present  day,  namely,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  is  entirely  given  up. 

We  love  to  catch  a  Jacobin  king,  and  expose  him  to  the  world 
in  his  real  weakness.  Although  we  do  confess  it  is  severe  on 
continental  Europe  to  remind  it  so  often  how  disgracefully  it  was 
trampled  upon,  we  feel  that  it  is  salutary  even  in  this  country. 
We  beg  to  add  Murat  to  our  list  of  slenderly-endowed  French 
rulers  of  mankind. 

**  The  palace  at  Porttei  is  rather  elegant  than  splendid ;  and  the  apart¬ 
ments  occupied  by  the  present  king  are  as  simple  as  can  be  imagined ;  he 
sleeps  on  a  very  small  couch  in  a  small  closet, — the  princess,  his  wife,  sleep¬ 
ing  m  another  apartment.  Those  which  Murat  and  his  wife  formerly  inha¬ 
bit^,  are  kept  up  in  the  state  in  which  they  left  them  ;  an<l  it  is  higfily  jio- 
litic  to  do  so.  Those  personals  are  not,  or,  at  least,  they  do  not  seem  to  be, 
regretted  by  any  numerous  class  of  the  Neapolitans.  As  to  Murat,  he  was 
laughed  at  by  the  highest  and  by  the  lowest,  as  the  most  foolish  lop  in  the 
world.  He  spent  several  hours  daily  in  adorning  hiinstdf,  and  in  admiring 
bis  person  in  three  very  lai^e  looking-glasses  which  reflected  his  shape  oh 
every  side  of  his  closet ;  and  he  never  went  out  without  being  dressed  like 
^e  vaulters  of  strolling  theatres,  with  ostrich  feathc*3  on  his  hat,  pink  boots, 
or  buskins,  and  such  gaudy  finery ; — which  in  a  very  young  and  a  very 
handsome  man,  might  have  been  excused, — but  was  quite  absurd  in  a  man 
of  his  age,  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  and  with  a  countenance  more  like  that 
of  a  stout  butcher  than  of  an  Adonis. 

“  Such  puerile  vanity  as  this  is  often  more  prejudicial  to  the  popularity  ol’ 
a  sovereign  than  his  real  vices.  The  latter  are  not  considered  incompatible 
with  neat  talents  and  splendid  qualities ;  but  ridicule  seems  (|uitc  iirccMiT 
cileable  with  respect,  in  the  eyes  as  well  of  thinking  men,  as  of  the  vulgar,  < 
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Of  Murat’s  lady  take  the  following  account. 

Madame  Murat’s  apartment  answers  exactly  to  the  idea  that  people  had 
of  her ;  particularly  her  bathing  closet.  She  was  more  respected,  but  much 
more  disliked  than  her  husband ;  for  she  was  tyrannical  in  her  whims,  and 
whatever  she  had  set  her  mind  upon,  could  not  be  refused  her  without  dan¬ 
ger.  One  instance  of  this  which  I  shall  here  relate,  may  show  what  were 
the  ideas  which  she  entertained  of  herself,  and  of  the  nation  whose  govern¬ 
ment  had  been  placed  in  her  hands. 

Mr.  C - ^i,  the  most  interesting  man  at  Naples  to  all  Amateurs  of 

ancient  medals,  and  especially  of  those  of  Greece,  had  formed  a  collection, 
which  was  accounted  the  most  complete  and  most  valuable  in  Europe. 
Grieved  at  the  reflection,  that  it  would  he  separated  and  dispersed  after  his 
death,  and  that  the  fhiits  of  his  long  and  painful  labours  would  be  lost  to 
the  scientific  world,  he  proposed  to  Murat  to  sell  his  collection  to  the  State 
for  a  very  moderate  sum,  much  helow  its  real  value,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  appointed  keeper  of  it,  with  a  professor’s  chair  for  that  interesdi^ 
branch  of  science ;  and  nis  offer  was  so  patriotic,  that  it  could  not  admit  of 
an  hour’s  hesitation.  The  bargain  was  concluded  ;  but  unfortunately  (Ma¬ 
dame  Murat  saw  the  medals ;  and  as  they  were  chiefly  of  gold  and  silver, 
they  pleased  her  so  exceedingly,  that  she  declared  she  was  determined  to 

have  them  for  her  private  amusement.  Mr.  C - i  replied,  that  he 

had  only  consented  to  part  with .  his  collection  on  grounds  of  national  in¬ 
terest,  and  public  utility,  which  object  would  not  at  all  be  answered  by  its 
becoming  we  private  property  of  the  Queen.  She  rejoined,  that  he  had 
agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  nation,  and  that  sAe  represented  the  nation  !  (How 

like  her  brother’s  “  L'Etat  cest  mot !") — Mr.  C - ^i  persisted  in  his 

refusal,  and  said  that  if  the  government  chose  to  force  him  to  this  sale,  he 
was  of  course  too  weak  to  resist ;  hut  that  he  never  would  acknowledge 
it  as  a  voluntary  transaction  on  his  part.  His  protest  was  not  in  the  least 
r^rded :  the  medals  were  taken  by  Madame  Murat ;  and  from  that  hour 
she  became  his  avowed  enemy,  and  omitted  no  occasion  to  make  him  feel  it. 
As  soon  as  Prince  Leopold  arrived  at  Naples,  on  the  restoration  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  Mr.  C - ^i  applied  to  him,  and  strongly  represented  the  importance 

of  preventing  Madame  Murat  from  carrying  away  witli  her,  as  part  of  her 
private  property,  that  collection  to  which  she  had  no  lawful  right,  and  ;which 
it  was  so  very  interesting  to  keep  at  Naples ;  but  his  endeavours  were  fruit¬ 
less,  and  she  was  suffer^  to  pack  it  up,  and  send  it  away  with  the  rest !" 

The  reader  will  find  a  good  account  of  the  numerous  works 
of  art  at  Naples,  and  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible 
descriptions  we  have  met  with,  of  the  ingenious  mode  of  unroll¬ 
ing  the  Herculanean  manuscripts.  Carrying  good  sense  along 
with  him  rather  than  enthusiasm,  he  is  disappointed  at  Pompeii. 
Not  that  he  was  not  deeply  interested ;  but  he  was  not  so  entire¬ 
ly  deluded  as  many  animated  travellers ;  and  certainly  did  not 
expect  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  open  their  doors,  and  ask  what 
he  wanted.  His  impressions  were  much  injured  by  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  a  very  stupid  postillion ;  he  having  less  enthusiasm  still 
than  Mr.  Galiffe,  persevered  in  jogging  into  Pompeii  at  the 
wrong  end,  through  a  long  course  of  mere  rubbish.  To  Pa'stum 
the  author  goes  of  course ;  and  finds  Pajstum  faithfully  awaiting 
him  on  the  identical  spot  where  it  has  received  its  visitors  for  sd- 
venty  generations.  V esuvius,  too,  he  found  equally  constant  to  its 
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locality,  nnd  behaving  in  the  same  intemperate  manner  for  aiiich 
it  has  been  so  long  notorious. 

The  country  on  the  road  from  Naples  to  Rome  must  be  kept 
in  miserable  thraldom  by  the  most  daring  of  all  banditti.  At 
Fondi,  the  inhabitants  were  actually  kidnapped  when  they  vei>- 
tured  beyond  the  gates,  and  kept  in  the  mountains  till  extrava¬ 
gantly  ransomed.  When  the  author  was  last  there,  they  had  in 
their  possession  the  father  of  a  family,  one  of  whose  ears  they 
sent  as  an  earnest  of  their  farther  intentions,  if  his  ransom  was 
not  speedily  sent. 

"  The  proprietors  of  lai^e  farms  on  the  mountains  frequently  receive  a- 
milar  demands  for  their  cattle  and  com,  or  other  provisions ;  which  are 
all  destroyed  if  they  are  not  punctual  in  the  payment  of  this  tribute. 

**  The  first  thought  that  occurs  at  the  recital  of  these  atrocious  proceed¬ 
ings,  is  one  of  reprobation  of  the  government  for  sufiering  their  existence : 
but  reflection, '  and  the  fresh  remembrance  of  the  historical  details  con¬ 


tained  in  Waverlet/,  Rob  Roy,  and  other  admirable  works  of  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  are  calculated  to  soften  the  expressions  of  indignation  and  contempt 
which  were  ready  to  escape  us.  Let  us  hope  that  the  evil  will  ere  long 
be  extirpated  here  as  it  has  been  in  Scotland.’* 

The  government  must  be  weak  indeed  that  has  recourse,  as 


the  Nea];)olitan  has  had,  to  the  humbling  expedient  of  taking  a 
chief  Oi  banditti  into  its  service,  with  military  rank. 

But  we  do  injustice  to  the  work  in  thus  picking  out  what, 
to  us,  and  perhaps  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  newest.  The 
Author  travels  back  as  pleasantly  and  happily  as  lie  came,  and 
gets  safely  to  Geneva ;  hastening,  as  he  says,  to  fulfil  an  en¬ 
gagement  ;  of  which,  as  he  does  not  explain  it,  his  read¬ 
ers  are  left  to  form  their  conjectures  according  to  their  habits  of 
thinking;  all  young  ladies,  for  example,  will  praise  the  constancy 
and  punctuality  of  a  bridegroom,  and  all  reviewers  will  take  for 
granted  that  his  engagements  could  only  be  with  his  bookseller. 

We  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Galifte  for  his  opinion — the  opinion 
of  a  sensible  foreigner — of  the  small  ambition  which  even  yet  af¬ 
flicts  certain  of  the  more  silly  and  more  vulgar  of  our  own  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  insult  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries  by  their  in¬ 
solent  airs,  and  repulsive  manners.  This  wretched  Juhn-Bullism, 
which  is  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Continent,  is  more  out  of 


fashion  than  Mr.  Galiffe  supposes;  or  has  utterly  died  away 
among  gentlemen  since  he  wrote.  Swaggering  was  played  off  st> 
invariably  by  the  uneducated  mass  which  lately  lowered  the  Bri¬ 
tish  name  on  the  Continent,  and  has  already  been  so  poignantly 
exhibited  on  the  stage  of  almost  every  theatre  abroad,  that,  as  w*e 
hear,  even  young  English  travellers  in  great  numbers  have  lef  t 
k  off,  and  have  been  not  unsuccessful  in  attaining  considerably 
more  distinction,  ceitiunly  greatly  more  respect,  comfort,  plea¬ 
sure,  and  improvement,  by  conciliating  manners,  than  they  ever 
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readied  by  studied  insult  and  habitual  defiance.  We  have  oAen 
deplored  a  grand  mistake  which  prcvmls  among  the  more  im¬ 
perfectly  iuiormed  in  England, — for,  although  we  say  it,  it  is  dif¬ 
ferent  be-nortli  the  Twee«l—- that  insolence  is  spirit,  and  the  only 
proof  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  a  freeman.  No  people 
on' earth  are  more  encouraged  to  threaten,  defy,  taunt,  and  insult, 
than  the  populace  of  England.  Eyen  classes  considerably  above 
the  lower  ranks  would  bear  improvement  in  this  parUcular.  It  is 
this  same  temper  which  English  travellers  carry,  at  least  tued  to 
carry  abroad  with  them,  to  defeat  their  own  aim-  One  point  of 
Jolm-Bullism  has  disappeared,  probably  ea>  necessitate^  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  multitudeof  our  countrymen  whose  motive  in  visiting 
the  Continent  is  economy.  There  is  now  very  little  of  the  childish 
scattering  of  money,  whereby  weak  young  men  gained  the  title  of 
Milord  Anglais.  The  other  extreme  is  certainly  as  much  to  be 
avoided  ;  witness  the  unhappy  case  of  a  wight  thus  recorded  by 
the  author,  as  one  of  his  travelling  companions  in  a  diligence. 

Another  was  an  Englishman,  who  would  ouarrel  for  hours  at  eveiy 
resdng-placc,  for  a  penny  or  a  hal^nny,  which  oe  thought  overchar^  in 
the  price  of  a  dish  of  coffee.  On  one  occasion  he  was  very  near  losing 
his  place  in  getting  change  for  a  crown, — or  dollar  of  six  Uvresi^ior  which 
he  claimed  six  franks,  being  four  sous  more  than  the  re^  value.  He  fell 
into  such  a  passion  on  this  occasion,  that  every  attempt  to  explain  the  dif- 
ferenee  between  a  livre  and  a  frank  was  completely  lost  upon  him.  The 
driver  of  the  diligence  called  to  him  in  vain,  and  threatened  in  vain  to 
set  off*  without  him :  at  length  we  did  start,  and  he  was  obliged  to  run 
himself  out  of  breath  to  overtake  us.” 

In  reproaching  this  parsimony,  Mr.  GalifFe  rather  seems  to 
lean  more  than  we  do  to  the  opinion  that  the  prodigality  was  me¬ 
ritorious.  There  is  much  sense,  however,  in  his  practical  hint 
on  the  subject  of  that  purblind  self-deception  wherry  our  coun- 
trymen  beheve  they  obtain  any  article  abroad  for  its  actual  value 
by  offering  one-third  of  the  price  demanded.  We  were  our¬ 
selves,  when  on  the  Continent,  fully  aware  of  its  absurdity,  and, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Galifie,  found  the  plan  a  good  one,  to  make  no 
previous  bargain  at  inns,  and  in  shops,  having  informed  ourselves 
generally  of  the  value  of  particular  articles,  to  offer  without  ask¬ 
ing  the  price,  what  we  thought  they  were  worth  to  us. 

We  are  so  much  satisfied  when  our  presuming  countrymen 
are  plauily  told  how  they  appear  abroad,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
give  the  following  well-bestowed  lecture.  The  author  had  been 
nauseated  by  some  English  soi  disant  classical  traveller. 

When  Englishmen  nonsense,  they  are  more  intolerable  than  any 
nation  on  earth,  because  they  talk  it  methodically,  and  with  a  provoking  de¬ 
gree  of  i)edantic  assurance.  W'hcn  they  arc  reasonable  and  sensible,  and  not 
Iw  modest  and  well-bred  than  well-iiifanned,  they  are  tlie  most  delightful 
people  with  whom  one  can  associate.  I  had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  meet  severrf 
pf  me  latter  description  in  Italy,  and  I  derived  as  much  enjoymept  from 
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their  sodcty  as  from  any  thing  that  I  saw  and  admired  there ;  but  there 
were  others,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  whom  I  met  with  in  still  greater  nxuosbers, 
and  who  are  unfortunately  a  much  more  communicative  class,  who  really 
contrived  to  destroy  the  pleasure  I  should  have  taken  in  visiting  the  anti* 
quitics,  by  the  silly  observations  and  vexatious  ill-nature  with  which  they 
continually  interrupted  my  reflections.  I  would  warn  young  travellers 
against  this  sad  disposition  to  And  fault  with  every  thing  that  doM  not  agree 
with  their  own  hahits  and  pre-conceived  opinions ;  and  against  the  adoptiem 
of  contemptuous  and  abusive  modes  of  expression,  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
think  are  indications  of  superior  knowledge  and  penetration,  while  they  are, 
in  fact,  infallible  symptoms  of  ignorance  and  perverseness  of  mind.  The 
advice  which  I  give  them  is  both  for  their  good  and  for  their  pleasfure :  they 
will  And  much  greater  delight  in  sincere  admiration  tlian  in  a  surly  habit  of 
railing  against  particular  persons  and  things,  not  to  be  influenced  or  affected 
by  either  their  censure  or  their  praise.  I  have  seen  to  my  regret  even  ladies 
sneer  at  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  catholics  in  so  open  a  manner  as  to 
ihaw  on  themselves  not  only  severe  and  well-merited  rebukes,  but  even 
threats,  which  nothing  but  a  precipitate  retreat  could  have  prevented  from 
being  ri^zed.  What  excu^  can  we  frame  for  insulting  individuals  in  the 
exercise  of  the  religion  in  which  they  have  been  educat^  }  Let  us  join  in 
ardent  wishes  for  the  triumph  of  an  enlighteneil  religion  over  d^rading  su¬ 
perstition,  and  for  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  Pope’s  temporal  power : 
but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  those  principles  of  charity,  forbearance,  and 
equity,  without  which  the  name  either  of  Christian  or  of  philosopher  is  a 
mere  idle  sound.” 

We  now  proceed  to  our  proposed  consideration  of  Mr.  Galiffe’s 
theory,  that  the  first  Romans  vrere  Russians.  He  asks,  who 
w'ere  Romulus  and  Remus?  They  could  not,  he  thinks,  be 
foundlings,  at  least  simple  shepherds,  for,  as  such,  they  never 
could  have  suddenly  become  so  warlike  and  powerful,  as,  with  a 
small  band  of  friends,  to  subdue  all  the  nations  around  them. 
They  never  could  have  been  acknowledged  as  nephews,  and 
heirs  by  the  kin^  of  Alba,  an  old  established  principality,  and 
yet  have  rejected  their  legitimate  throne,  to  command  a  troop  of 
banditti,  and  build  a  town,  or,  as  Mr.  Galiffe  calls  it,  a  few  bar¬ 
racks,  in  one  of  the  most  unwholesome  spots  in  the  region.  Had 
they  been  the  nephews  and  heirs  of  the  king  of  Alba,  and 
preferred,  nevertheless,  the  founding  of  a  new  state,  it  is  likely 
that  there  would  have  been  more  connection  between  the  parent 
state  and  the  colony.  There  is  none  set  down  in  history,  till  we 
read  that  the  Romans  destroyed  Alba.  There  never  was,  in  any 
state  of  society,  such  difficulty  for  native  men  to  take  to  them¬ 
selves  wives  of  native  women,  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  treachery  and  force  for  that  purpose.  Lastly^  Mr.  Galiffe 
says,  that  it  is  too  much  for  his  belief,  that  the  senators  among 
the  turbulent  young  followers  of  Romulus,  could  be  the  a^ei 
men  of  the  new  community.  To  five  points  he  calls  his  reader’s 
particular  attention. 

^  "  1.  The  first  founders  of  the  Roman  power,  whether  they  be  brought  to 
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Alba  lAihga,  and  Uietice  to  Rome,  as  in  Livy, — or  to  Rome  immediately,  as 
in  Sallust, — viete  foreigners. 

“  2.  They  were  feared  and  shunned  by  the  natives,  who  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  form  alliances  with  them  ;  they  were  consequently  obliged  to  take 
wives  by  force,  which  is  a  proof  that  they  had  brought  none  with  them. 

"  Tbtey  experienced  numerous  and  great  ditficulties  in  forming  their 
settlement ;  they  had  to  carry  on  several  wars,  or  at  least  to  fight  several 
battles  with  their  neighbours;  whom  they  overpowered,  by  opposing  the 
personal  strength  and  military  skill  of  warriors  to  the  undrsdplmed  num- 
.bers  of  shepherds  unused  to  arms. 

4.  They  spoke  a  language  which  was  not  understood  by  the  natives. 

5.  They  established  a  very  unequal  division  of  rights ;  by  placing  the 
plebeians,  who  were  very  numerous,  under  the  absolute  and  despotic  control 
of  the  patricians,  who  were  few. 

“  From  this  solid  homogeneous  mass  of  information,  I  think  the  following 
inferences  may  be  drawn. 

“  A  body  of  warriors,  who  had  escaped  by  sea  from  some  great  national 
disaster,  laudetl  near  the  spot  where  Rome  now  stands,  and  encamped  on  one 
of  its  hills,  not  as  a  matter  of  free  choice,  but  because  it  was  the  first  place 
that  they  found  convenient  for  their  pui^se.  That  hill,  and  some  others 
about  it,  had  been  left  uninhabited  by  tne  natives  on  account  of  the  known 
insalubrity  of  the  air,  and  of  the  want  of  wholesome  water ;  defects  of  which 
tliese  strangers  could  not  be  informed,  and  which  they  very  probably  did 
not  discover  till  long  afterwards.* 

“  These  warriors  were  of  two  distinct  classes :  princes,  or  chieftains — ami 
their  followers ;  the  latter  not  being  slaves  or  common  servants,  but  com- 
])anione,  such  as  the  history  of  heroic  times  informs  us  that  princes  had  near 
their  persons.  The  funner  were  the  patricians,  the  latter  formed  that  eques¬ 
trian  order  which  seems  one  of  the  most  puzzling  problcnns  in  the  constitn- 
titm  of  the  Roman  state.  The  subdued  natives  were  called  jJebs,  and  were 
divided  amongst  the  patricians,  whose  property  they  became,  by  ^e  right  of 
conqv.est,  in  Uiose  days. 

“  This  part  of  the  nation,  f  the  Plebs,)  though  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
had  nut,  and  could  not  possibly  have  the  least  share  in  the  government  ; 
since  they  were,  if  not  strictly,  slaves,  at  least  very  low  dependants.  Besides, 
they  could  be  of  no  manner  of  use  in  counsel,  to  people  who  did  not  ua- 
'  derstand  their  languam; ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  advice  of  simple  clowns 
or  shepherds,  completely  ignorant  of  political  or  military  affairs,  would  have 
been  asked,  even  if  their  lan^age  had  been  perfectly  understood. 

Those  nations  in  the  neighlwurhood,  who  had  more  regular  fbmu  of 


*  “  We  may  see  in  Strabo,  that  the  eattiva  aria,  which  some  modem  authors  consider 
as  peculiar  to  modem  Rome,  existed  there  at  all  times. 

“  It  may  be  further  observed,  that  the  earlier  inhabitanu  of  Italy,  the  founders  of 
those  towns  to  which  Rome  itself  conce<1ed  without  any  contradiction,  the  distinction 
of  greater  antiquity,  were  all  built  on  mountains,  in  situations  protected  as  much  by 
nature  as  by  those  Cyclopean  walls  of  which  die  construction  is  so  remarkable  ;  and 
it  seems  most  improbable  that  one  of  iheir  colonies  should  have  departed  from  this 
general  mle,  and  have  formed  its  settlement  on  a  low  hill,  sunounded  by  manhes,  and 
separated  from  the  nearest  line  of  mountains  by  an  extensive  plain.  If  I  were  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  pushing  the  argument  as  far  as  it  would  go,  1  might  add 
that  some  remains  of  Cyclopian  walls  must  have  been  observable  at  Rome,  if  the  dty 
had  been  founded  by  Indians.  For  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Romans  would  have 
destroyed  diose  walls  at  honce,  while  they  left  d.em  renuuning  even  in  the  towns  which 
they  other wbc  destroyed— of  which  there  are  innumerable  pr^s  extant” 
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government,  and  better  means  of  defence,  must  have  been  alarmed  at  this 
sudden  invasion,  and  yet  might  be  so  far  allured  by  curiosity  to  observe  the 
new  manners  and  customs  and  sports  of  the  strangm,  as  to  make  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  by  no  means  improbable. 
Women  are  inclined  by  nature  to  admire  those  men  in  whom  they  observe 
the  greatest  power  to  protect  them ;  and  as  the  Sabine  wives  of  the  first 
Romans  were  doubtless  tenderly  beloved  and  Idn^y  treated  by  their  hus¬ 
bands,  they  were  very  likely  to  effect  a  reconciliation  and  a  close  alliance  be¬ 
tween  their  late  and  their  present  families. 

“  The  children  bom  of  these  marriages  must  have  learnt  to  mix  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  mothers,  which  was  the  first  they  heard,  with^  that  of  their 
fathers,  of  which  they  only  caught  a  few  words  in  their  earliest  infancy, 
but  which  they  were  obliged  to  speak  more  constantly  as  soon  as  they  were 
able  to  carry  a  sword.  This  mixture  produced  the  lAttin  language  ;  which, 
we  must  observe,  was  never  called  Italian,  even  when  it  was  the  language 
of  the  capiul  of  Italy.  The  women’s  contribution  to  it  must  have  been 
much  the  most  considerable  with  respect  to  the  number  of  words ;  but  the 
men  must  have  imprinted  on  the  language  its  grammatical  form,  and  must 
have  furnished  the  names  of  their  political  and  civil  establishments  and  insti~ 
tuttons,  of  their  instruments  of  war,  and  of  the  terms  used  in  battles,  Sjc,  S;c. 
This  language  was  exclusively  that  of  Rome  alone  till  after  the  time  wl»en 
Spain  and  Provence  had  been  peopled  with  colonies  from  Italy  ;  and  it  was 
otherwise  never  spoken  out  of  Rome  except  by  native  Romans,  for  none  of 
the  nations  that  are  supposed  to  have  taken  their  language  from  Ae  Latin, 
have  adopted  its  grammar,  or  at  least  that  most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  it, 
the  total  absence  articles,  which  abound  in  all  Ruropean  languages— ex¬ 
cept  the  Russian. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  Russian  really 
was  the  language  of  the  founders  of  Rome,  whoever  the% 
founders  were.  He  actually  studied  this  difRcult  tongue,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  or  resemble  that  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Scythians,  of  which  vast  family  he  is  of  the  common  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  first  Romans  were  members.  He  even  visited 
Russia  in  steady  prosecution  of  his  object. 

“  I  cannot  express  the  delight  I  felt  at  the  discovery  of  the  first  very  clear 
etymology  which  presented  itself  to  my  notice,  that  of  senator,  from  znaten, 
which  means  noble. 

“  The  next  was  popii/M,  from /»  ^o«,  or  (writing  agreeably  to  Italian 
pronunciation,)  popolu,  which  means  the  plain,  or  the  fields.  The  sto¬ 
ry  of  Valerius  Puhlicnla  illustrates  thisetymolo^  remarkably  well ;  in  teach¬ 
ing  us  that  building  his  residence  on  a  hill,  was  a  circumstance  which  «Uii- 
tinguisbed  a  chieftain  from  the  common  mass  of  the  nation. 

“  Plebs  was  but  too  likely  to  liave  been  derived  ixompleva  (spittle,  scum.) 

“  Rex  was  probably  taken  from  recu,  (I  harangue,)  for  the  first  king  was 
little  more  than  an  orator ; — and  the  verb  rego  must  have  had  the  same 
origin. 

“  Civis  may  come  from  civi  (liberal,)  pronounced  as  in  Italian,  cheevp. 

**  Mililes  may  be  drawn  from  milp  (my  friends,)  for  this  word  was  only 
applied  to  those  who  were  near  the  chief,  and  had  a  right  to  bear  arms. 

“  Ludi  (g^es)  may  very  reasoiubly  be  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  Russian  ludi  (a  great  many  people:)  ludno  means  populous,  and 
crowded. 
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$*c(m  *svtih  (to  fling  pcoj^'down  off  ^tonebtek,)  was  ii  pijbplnr^ 
ot3rniologf  enongfi  for  the  Wi  con«ua/>a,  without  the  intcrferraoo'of  a  god,'* 
Cimttu,  who  comd  have  nothing  at  aD  to  do  with  the  ^[smes.  "  '  ' 

Tn  ^‘Lupercalia,  a  goat  waa  killed,  and  the  pneat  touched  with  the 
bloody  knife  the  forehead  of  a  boy,  whose  office  it  waa  to  lai^h  during  the 
oeremoliy.  Very  probably  the  lad  was  obliged  to  smile  and  say,  lohpnecali 
*  do  pierce  forehead,’  which  was  afterwards  taken  for  the  vocative  case  of 
htpercalh,  the  priest  who  celebrated  these  games. 

“  In  the  palitia,  heaps  of  straw  were  set  on  fire,  and  people  leaped  over 
them  :  the  signal  given  was  doubtless  paiili  '  the  fire  ialightra,* — and  there 
was  no  occasion  for  the  interference  of  a  goddess  Pales,  who  owed  her  origin 
to  the  same  compendious  principle  of  creation  as  the  god  Conns.  But  I 
have  a  still  better  reason  to  bring  forward  in  support  of  my  etymology ;  for 
these  games  are  celebrated  up  to  the  present  time  by  the  Ruasiana,  on  St. 
John's  day  in  the  month  of  June." 

The  author  concludes,  that  while  all  the  peaceful  and  do> 
mestlc  terms  of  the  composite  language  called  Latin,  would  na¬ 
turally  be  furnished  by  the  aborigines,  among  whom  must  have 
been  the  women,  all  the  words  necessary  in  warlike,  political, 
and  religious  affairs,  would  be  contributed  by  the  powerful  and 
lordly  strangers.  We  give  some  examples  of  Latin  and  Rus. 
sian : 

“Thcantiquariesinformustbatthe  /mmo/b,  I  sacrifice ;  imimoliu,  I  ob- 
first  Roman  ranners  bore  the  figure  tain  by  my  prayers, 
of  a  Hog:  they  were  called  Si^na Pugno,  I  fight :  pinaiu,  I  drive,  I 
Sraaia  in  Russian,  is  a  hog.  push. 

Tributum,  comes  from  trebuto,  exact-  Seco  ;  seen,  I  cut. 

ed.  .  Vajtulo,  1  am  beaten;  paiili,  they 

Ilostis,  an  enemy,  from  hosti,  stran-  nave  beaten  me. 

gers.  Mors,  mortis  ;  smert,  smerti,  death. 

Jugum ;  igo,  yoke.  Malum,  bad  ;  malo,  too  little. 

Fasces  or  faskes :  svaski,  bundles.  Trepidasx,  trepetat,  to  tremble. 
fiecuris,  sekira,  an  axe.  3ficare,toglitter.  I  3fcc’ (pronounce 

Spolia,  prey :  spolia,  from  the  field  Dimtcare,tofight.  (  Mache,)a  sword. 

of  battle.  Magistratus  ;  nuigustrashit,  1  may 

Sirages  ;  stragenie,  a  defeat,  strah,  inspire  fear. 

fear,  terror.  Magister  ;  magusiereich,  I  may  take 

Cruor,  blood  violently  s|Hlt ;  crov,  care  of. 
blood :  the  old  woitl  was  sanguis,  Hramnenses,  or  rhamnenses,  name  of 
which  was  retained  foi  the  fluid.  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Rome  ; 
MarioTf  I  die— 1  kill.  hramnop,  belonging  to  the  temples. 

Fugo  ;  Vuigonat,  to  put  to  flight.  Lulceri,  or  luceri,  another  tribe  ;  from 

Vibro  s ,  Futbrosed,  to  dart.  luc,  a  bow  ;  the  legion,  or  oompa- 

Ramo  :  hrahit,  to  plunder.  ny  of  archers. 

Labo,  I  fhll ;  slabop,  weak ;  slabo,  Azplum  ;  atsylat,  to  banish. 

weakly.  Mcenia,  town  walls ;  minuyu,  I  stop, 

PUssa,  1  appease ;  piaecd,  to  cry,  to  1  cut  short. 

weep.  Domus  ;  Jom,  ahouse. 

MoUio,  I  soften ;  moliu,  I  beg,  I  prav.  Pons,  a  bridge ;  ponesti,  to  bear  up." 

The  author  says  he  has  collected  live  hundred  similar  instan- 
ccsC  Nothing  helps  this  theory  more  than  the  meaning,  in  the 
Russian  language,  of  the  names  of  the  early  Romans. 
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Mars,  mortis  /  imerl,  snseriy,  ioUh 

Gradivus  J  gradivoy,  i£  towuu 

Ceres  ;  zreya,  who  ripeni. 

Nevtunus ;  n^onui,  who  cuuiot  be 
orowned.' 

Jupitsr ;  JimpUat,  to  feed  life,  to 
ropiKHt  It. 

Calum;  Tselo,  the  whole. 

Saiumus;  satnomou,  created. 

Pluto  ;  Boh  Phitof,  Uie  god  of  thieves, 
miscreants,  knaves. 

Pallas;  palack,  a  tent. 

Jlftnerva ;  mtr  ne  rva,  who  does  not 
break  peace.  , 

Vulcanus ;  volt  agnia,  the  magician 
of  fire. 

Venus ;  Veno,  a  bride’s  portion,  her 
marriage  money. 

Rhea  ;  Hreya,  hating. 

Smintheus  ;  Zninny,  ^  a  serpent. 

Dims,  godlike;  divoy,  wonder* 
fuL” 


"  IL  a^tall  clos&this  article  with  a 
tn^wjlltim  of  the  principal  pn^er 
names  M  die  first  Bomana. 

hnm,  hroma,  thunder. 
jB^vw  ;  hromoi-losk,  light  of  thuit- 
dn>  gUttering  of  tboaHM. 

Haoni;  hrcmu,  1  roar,  or  nunhle, 
like  umnder. 

TuUusf  tul,  quiver,  btc,  a  bow. 

Tarpefus;  terpeyou,  I  suffer. 

Flamtnii;  plameniy,  blazing. 

Atratinus  ;  Atraten,  armed  cap-a-pe. 

Sempronius;  rcmproattrqyou,  1  pierce 
seven  through. 

Mucius  ;  muciu  (pronounced  like  the 
Italian)  1  torment 
JIfamiM,'  marschiHs,  (id.)  I  frown. 

Cassius  ;  eossius,  I  Iwdc  awry. 

Spurius ;  sporius,  I  quarrel. 

**  1  think  fitter  names  could  not  be 
chosen  for  such  people. 

“  To  these  I  must  add  those  of  some 
of  their  divinities. 

Besides  a  philological  and  antiquarian  inquiry,  Mr.  Galiffe 
has  another  view  in  this  investigation.  Impressed  himself,  with 
the  conclusion  which  has  ever  appeared  to  us  most  rational,  that 
the  Romans  were  a  people  of  tyrants  and  slaves,  he  thinks  every 
light  thrown  on  that  fact  a  lesson  to  mankind. 

**  If  in  what  I  have  said  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  ori^ 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  spirit  of  its  early  governments,  I  have  succeeded  in  3e* 
monstradng  the  excessive  absurdity  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  ^eat 
demagogues  speak  of  the  Romans,  as  of  a  nadon  which  enjoyed  a  higher 
degree  ^  liberty  than  any  other,  and  which  owed  its  greatness  and  its  ^ory 
to  the  liberality  of  its  consdtudon  and  laws,  1  shall  Ite  satisfied.  The  pre« 
judioes  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  dispel  produce  the  wmrst  effect  imagin* 
able,  by  giving  a  false  colour  to  mnciples,  as  well  as  to  facts.  They  have 
done  unspeakable  mischief  in  France.  For  the  monsters  who  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  nsurpadon  of  her  government,  committed  crime'  upon 
crime,  and  finally  drowned  themselves  in  the  blood  of  their  felloW'Cidsens; 
in  the  name  of  liberty  and  of  their  counUy !  always  invddng  the  soul  of 
the  elder  Brutus,  whom  they  supposed  to  have  sacrificed  his  own  sons,  and 
of  the  younger  Brutus,  who  was  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  own  father,  to 
that  phantom !" 

In  these  sentiments  we  have  long  most  cordially  concurred. 
We  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  the  author's  etymolomcal  la* 
hours,  which  we  think  a  most  curious  and  valuable  additioD  to 
our  already  existing  lights  in  the  remote  history  of  Europe, 
when  we  say,  that  ^  toetny  of  the  Romans  having  been  at  least 
partly  Scythians,  is  no  new  discovery,  but  the  conclusion  to 
which  most  of  the  antiquaries  and  philologists  who  have  treated 
the  subjec^-«4md,  in  the  last  age,  some  engaged  in  the  con* 
troversy  with  a  d^ce  of  hostility,  to  us  excee^gly  tuberous,* 
VOL.  v.  NO.  iv.  %  & 
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by  common  conaent,  come.  There  were,  ‘  loog.,  before 
lundktinnl  of  Rome,  ns  we  shall '  pKsently'  sheWj^Sc^thihQs 
Iv.  Who  had  fdrm^  a  rompound  proolc  with  a'l^  stlM 


5fi  Itily,  Who  had  fdrmed  arompound  proplc  with  aTOfce  stlM 
'ti^r'tp^’themselves;' to  which 'united,  people  "a  freshly  arrived 
bMy  Of  Scythian  adventurers  would  be  enUre  strangers.  This 
new  importadon  is  the  amount  of  Mr.  GalifBe's  theory,' and  it  is 
in  Wp  a  very  curious  speculation. 

Although  the  fact,  that  the  Scy^thians  who  did  found  Rome, 


clearer ''than  it  was  the  historical  point  already  settled,  that 
they'  were  Scythians  who  founded  Rome,  there  is  a  question 
ujxin  which  it  certainly  seems  to  throw  light ;  namely,  whe- 
ther"or  not  the  Sarmatian  nadons  were  Scythians.  Poland 
and. Russia  are  the  countnes  which  had  the  ancient 'apK 
pclladon  of  Sarmada.  Mr.  Galiffc  has  shewn  strong  reasons 
•  for  the  conclusion,  that  the  language  spoken  by  the  founders  of 
Rome,  is  at  this  day  spoken  by  the  Russians.  And  it  being  tli^ 
most  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  founders  of  Rome  were 
Scythians,  it  would  follow,  either  that  Sarmada  was  a  ^rt  of 
Scythia  in  ancient  times,  or  that  it  has  been  posses^  by 
Scythians  since ;  that  is,  since  the  Scythians,  or  Goths,  deatroy- 
ed  the  Roman  Empire.  Had  this  happened,  it  would  have 
been  historically  recorded.  It  has  not  been ;  and  the  conclusion 
is,  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Russia  have  been  there,  at 
least  as  long  as  the  Goths  have  been  in  Germany  and  Friuicc^ 
and  some  centuries  longer  than  they  have  been  in  Italy,  as  the 
subverters  of  the  Roman  Empire.  We  are  much  relieved  by 
this  deduedon ;  for  we  never  could  reconcile  it  to  reason,  that 
the  vast  hordes  of  Scythians,  who,  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era  pushed  the  Celts  before  them,  from  the  Euxine  to'  the 
Atlandc,  should  have  left  Poland,  at  least,  unoccupied,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  Russia.  Procopius  bears  his  testimony^ 
that  the  Sarmatians  were  Scythians ;  Strabo,  too,  has  this  pas¬ 
sage  ;  “  Eviorc^u'  it  nvrm  Sog/oancu  aurot  2xv6cu.*  “  On  this  wde 
are  the  Svmatoe,  themselves  Scythians."  And,  lastly,  comes 
Pliny,  who  says,  that  in  his  time  the  name  of  Scythians  bad 
beep'  l(^t  in  tnosc  of  SarvuUtane  and  Germans.  It  docs  not 
follow, , nor  docs 'Mr.  Galiffe  mean  that  it  should,  that  the 
fbtlnwrs  of  Rome  were  really  Russians ;  tliat  is,  Scythians 
Who  came  direct 'to  Latium,  from  what  we  now  call  Russia. 
He  merely  means,  we  take  it,  that  the  language  of  these  Scy¬ 
thians  who  did  found  Rome,  is  now,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
alive  in  Russia.*  It  is  likely  the  Roman  strangers,  if  strangers 
(hey  were, 'came  by  sea.  If  so,  they. were  probably  maritime 
^ydiifcns,  dwelling  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  or  on  some  part  of  the 
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coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Phrygia,  for  example,->^uite,9^p^^li 
the  story  of  .£neas — Mysia,  or  Lydia.  If  they  were  Scythian 
strangers,  young  military  adventurers  without  women,*  a^cpn- 
ciusion  of  conjectural  history,  which  we  agree  with 
Galiffe  in  thinking  extremely  probable,  the  question  occurs, 
who  were  the  natives  whom  uiey  found  there?  On  the  most  li¬ 
beral  computation  of  the  duration  of  the  era  of  the  R^an 
kings, — which  has  been  thought  Itmger  than  is  warranted  by  cal¬ 
culators  of  the  ordinary  average  of  seven  reigns,  four  of  which 
were  violently  shortens, — and,  of  that  of  the  republic  added, 
Rome  was  founded  about  700  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Rut  it  is  historically  true,  that  Italy  had  received  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  population  from  Greece,  and  tnat  population  Scythian, 
from  three  to  five  centuries  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  is  no  objection,  that  the  settled  inhabitants,  although  Scy¬ 
thians,  did  not  understand  the  language  of  Mr.  Galifie's  Scy¬ 
thian  new  comers.  In  the  Scythian  were  many  dialects,  but  all 
co^ate,  nevertheless,  to  each  other,  and  referrible  to  a  common 

E'  arent  root.  Mitlmdates  learned  twenty-two  tongues,  to  enable 
im  to  converse  with  his  Scythic  subjects;  and  his  successor 
Tiridates,  requested  a  pantomimuSf  or  interpreter  of  gestures, 
from  Nero;  not  having  accomplished  himself  as  Mithridates  had. 
Yet,  we  have  no  doubt,  all  these  tongues  were  mere  dialects  of 
the  same  common  language.  It  is  well  known  to  philologists, 
that,  as  altered  orthography  will  make  the  same  language  illegi¬ 
ble  to  the  unpractised,  varied  pronunciation  has  a  still  more  de- 
dded  effect ;  and  the  strangers  might  be,  and  really  must  have 
been,  speaking,  radically,  the  language  of  Italy,  although  ap- 
ptiaring  to  speak  a  strange  tongue.  J  ust  as  if  a  second  Hengist 
and  Horsa  had  visited  England  four  or  five  centuries  after  the 
first. 


But  the  Scythian  predecessors  of  the  alleged  new  come 
founders  of,  Rome,  were  not  themselves  the  aboriginal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Italy ;  neither  were  the  Scythian  occupants  of  Greece, 
called  the  Pelasgi,  the  aborigines  there.  This  is  confirmed,  in 
both  cases,  by  the  clasdcal  authorities  most  to  be  relied  upon  ^ 
indeed,  unless  true,  this  absurdity  must  follow,  that  while 
Europe,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Atlantic,  was  peopled  for 
a^s  previously,  Greece  had  inhabitants,  for  the  first  time,  fifteen 
hundred  years,  and  Italy  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  Inhabitants  in  Greece  and  Italy  there  were,  before  the 
first  known  arrival  of  the  Scythians  in  either  country  :  Who  then 
were  they  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  dogmatize  on  so  difilcult  o’ 
qiteslion,  which  is  probably  destined  never  to  come' to  any  thing 
like  a  satisfactory  issue ;  but  the  considerations  have  always  ap« 
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peared  to  us  strong,  which  support  the  theory  of  the  Celts  being 
the  earliest  peoplers  of  Europe,  and  as  such,  of  Greece  and 
Italy ;  that  race  who  are  known  to  have  been,  from  their  smaller 
numbers,  and  less  warlike  habits,  pushed  before  them  by  the 
Scythians,  from  the  Euxine  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  Ireland ;  where  only  they  are  yet  found  unmixed.  The 
Celts  alone  are  known,  as  having  peopled  cerUun  parts  of 
Europe  before  the  Scythians,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
Mauritanian  population  of  great  antiquity  in  Spun,  called  the 
Iberi.  There  is  not  another  race  proved,  or  even  alleged  to 
have  been  in  ancient  Europe,  but  the  Celts,  the  Iberi,  the  Scy> 
thians,  and  the  Sarmatians ;  for  the  Huns,  who  were  Monguls, 
were  not  known  till  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era;  and, 
after  a  brief  course,  they  were  almost  extirpated.  The  Celts  were 
the  inhabitants  of  all  Gaul,  to  the  Alp.%  till  driven  into  its  north¬ 
west  comer  by  the  Scythians,  some  centuries  before  Csesar  de¬ 
scribed  them;  and  it  is  not  likely  they  would  go  farther  west  and 
north,  having  all  Europe  to  choose  upon,  while  the  beautiful 
and  fertile  Italy  lay  so  near  them  to  the  south.  It  matters  not, 
in  this  question,  whence  the  Celts  came,  if  they  were,  de  JactOy 
for  ages,  the  exclusive  occupants  of  peopled  Europe.  They 
would  not  leave  Greece  and  Italy  unpeopled.  But  Greece  and 
Italy  were  peopled  before  the  Scythians  arrived,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  Europe  of  no  previous  people  but  the  Celts,  except  a 
few  Mauritanians  in  Spain,  is  consistent  with  the  strongest  pro¬ 
bability.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  consider  it  a  dispute 
about  a  name,  or  a  question  of  chronology,  whether  the  Celts 
and  Scythians  were  one  and  the  same  people.  We  rather  think 
90  much  was  never  said ;  but  this  much  has  been  said,  and  we 
soberly  think,  with  considerable  reason,  that  the  Celts  and  Scy¬ 
thians  had  one  common  origin  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Celts 
were  the  first  swarm  from  the  same  hive,  which,  ages  afterwards, 
sent  forth  the  Scythians,  to  supplant  them  in  their  possessions, 
under  the  new  name  of  Getae  or  Goths ;  which  name  they  k^, 
for  many  ages  more,  bll  they  subverted  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Gothic  hordes,  before  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  always 
warred  to  extirpation.  The  Celts,  unable  to  cope  With  them, 
fled  before  them ;  and  those  who  could  not  reach  the  British 
isles)  either  perished,  or  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  the  course  of 
the  new  settlers.  This  may  account  for  the  unexpected  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  dispossessed  nation  of  Cimbri,  or  Cumbri,  or 
Gomeri,  which  was  destroyed  by  Marius.  They  seem  to  have 
been  one  great  division  of  the  Celts,  said  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  Gomer,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhet;  a  claim  of 
tolerably  high  antiquity,  and  an  irrefragable  proof  of  origin. 
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But  there  are  no  traditions  so  satisfactory  in  conjectural  history,) 
of  the  origin  of  nations,  as  similarity  of  language ;  and  traditioDs 
which  are  contradicted  by  language,  are  certainly  deprived  of 
one  of  their  chief  supports.  Next  in  order  of  force,  come 
names  and  attributes  of  deities,  religious  rites,  laws,  customs, 
manners,  and  arms.  That  the  language  and  religion  of  both 
Greece  and  Rome  had  a  Scythian,  Getic,  or  Gothic  ori^n,  is- 
admitted,  we  believe,  on  all  hands.  One  of  the  first  philologists 
of  the  age.  Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  Herms  Scythicui^  has  gone 
with  much  ingenuity  and  sagacity  into  the  detail  of  this  curious 
illustration.  He  does  not  content  himself  with  the  fallacious  and 
unsatisfactory  course  of  ranging  against  each  other  columns  of 
mere  appellatives,  or  whole  sentences,  but  seizes  upon  the 
particles  as  the  most  ancient  and  permanent  words  in  every  lan> 
gua^e,  entering,  as  they  do,  into  many  other  words,  and  necessarily 
modifying  every  phrase  we  use  to  express  our  thoughts.  Tliey  are 
the  very  Itmt  words  to  be  borrowed ;  because  their  nice  shades 
of  meaning  render  them  far  more  unintelligible  to  foreigners 
than  mere  names  of  objects  and  actions.  These  last  may  be  adopt- 
Lxl,  but  the  particles  are  not  likely  to  be,  inasmuch  as  they  woidd 
change  the  whole  structure  of  the  language.  This  is  a  very 
satisfactory  test.  Dr.  Jamieson  accordingly  proceeds  to  shew,' 
that  almost  every  adverb,  preposition,  and  conjunction,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  per  se  as  in  compounded  words,  and 
compounded  precisely  in  the  same  way,  with  the  same  modifica¬ 
tions  of  meaning,  exist  in  the  Gothic  or  Scythian  tongue.  This 
were  enough ;  but  he  confirms  the  affinity  of  these  two  illustri¬ 
ous  languages  to  the  parent  Gothic,  by  the  identity  of  pronouns  in 
all  their  declensions,  of  the  names  of  the  ten  numbers,  and  their 
compounds,  and  of  the  mode  of  comparison  in  adjectives.  He 
finally  arranges  in  declension  several  tenses  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Gothic  verbs,  and  shews  the  perfect  similarity  of  their  structure ; 
choosing  with  much  propriety  the  auxiliary  verbs,  which,  like  tlie 
pardcles,  are  least  likely  to  be  borrowed  by  one  people,  who  have 
not  drawn  them  from  the  same  fountain  with  another.  Dr. 
Jamieson  likewise  traces  Saturn,  (Seater,)  Janus,  (Jonurs  and 
Jona,)  Titaea,  Rhea,  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Vesta,  Ce¬ 
res,  Diana,  Apollo,  Neptune,  Venus,  Mars,  Mercury,  Bac¬ 
chus,  Fluto,  Hercules,  the  Muses,  Deucalion  and  Inachus, 
in  the  names  of  several,  and  distinct  attributes  of  all,  in  the 
Gothic  mythology;  and  in  a  very  interesting  manner  brings 
our  own  appellation  of  several  of  the  months  of  the  year  and 
days  of  the  week  to  the  Gothic,  through  our  Anglo-Saxon-— in 
other  words.  Gothic  ancestors.  It  is  plain  that  tradition,  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  CeltSj^  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
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Moarlie^  filoefi  them  in  actual  possession  of  Europe,  from  the'Eux- 
I  itiei  to  I  the  Atlantic.'  We  have  nothing  but  their  langui^e  by 
oiH^hich  to  judge  of  their  origin.  It  were  rery  desirable  that'that 
t<  were  'done>  ^ich,  in  to  far  as  we  know,  has  not  yet  been  done, 

•I  namely,  a  comparison  instituted  between  the  Celtic  and  Gothic 
•'languages,  on  Dr.  Jamieson's  plan.  That  has  been  tried, 'how- 
{•nver^  whit^  is  the  next  best  evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  origin 
of  the  Celts  and  Goths, — the  Celtic  tongue  has  b^n  compai^ 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  found,  in  so  far  as  the  investiga¬ 
tion  goes,— for  we  are  far  from  thinking  it  complete,— to  coincide 
in  a  very  striking  manner  with  these  famous  tongues.  The 
learned  world  owe  this  to  the  labours  of  a  venerable  member  of 
the  Scotish  Bar,  who,  in  the  retirement  of  the  very  mountains 
which  afforded  to  the  Gael  their  last  retreat,  cheers  his  bid  age 
with  the  elegant  pursuits  of  classical  literature  and  philological 
investigation.  In  Mr.  Grant’s  “  Origin  and  Descent  the 
j  Gael^  a  different  but  not  less  ingenious  course  is  adopted 'fVom 
that  followed  by  Dr.  Jamieson.  Mr.  Grant  selects  a  great  num- 
'  ber  of  the  words  the  most  essential  to  human  existence  and  inter¬ 
course,  and  first  shews  them  to  be  nearly  identical  in  Chreck, 

I  Latin,  and  Celtic ;  he  then  analyses  the  Celtic  word,  and  shews 

I  lit  to  be,  in  that  language,  a  word  compounded  of  several  primi¬ 

tive  words,  each  having  a  meaning  necessary  to  the  full  sense  of 
the  compound — which  compound  cannot  be  traced  in  Greek  or 
in  Latin  beyond  itself,  an  ori^nal  word  ineapable  of  farther  ana¬ 
lysis.  The  Celtic  numbers  are  as  near  the  Greek  and  Latin  as 
the  Gothic,  and  as  strongly  demonstrative  of  a  common  origin. 
We  strongly  recommend  this  work  to  the  curious  reader,  and  to 
none  more  than  Mr.  Galiffe ;  to  whom  we  should  not  only  coun¬ 
sel  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Grant's  book,  but  a  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Grant,  to  the  end  of  a  thorough  comparison  of  the 
Rusrian  and  Celtic  tongues ;  and  we  beg  to  name,  as  another 
member  of  their  committee,  our  learned  friend  Dr.  Jamieson. 
Mr.  Galiffe’s  contribution  of  the  Sarmatian  tongue  will  give  the 
other  philologists  fresh  spirits;  and  they  will  much  assist  him,  if 
lie  borrows  the  hint  of  particles  from  the  one,  and  roots  from  the 
other,  for  still  farther  proofs  of  the  agreement  of  the  Russian  with 

I I  _the  Latin,  and  it  may  lie  with  the  Greek  too.  If  we  were  not  Cer¬ 
tain  that  there  is  no  alarming  a^philologist,  we  should  farther  hint 
to  Mr.  Galifie,  that  he  might,  with  great  advantage,  fit  himself  to 
answer  questions  as  to  the  affinity  of  the  Polish  with  the  Russian 
language ;  and  might  make  trial  of  comparison  of  both  with 
the  Gothic;  tlie  only  well-authenticated  remnant  of  which  is  in 

(uihe  translation  still  extant  of  the  Tour  Gospels,  by  Ulphilas, 
t.iRishop  of  the  Goths  in  Macsta,^  in  the  year  of  our  era  867.  We 
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wi>h.  iBiuih,  i  too,  ito  Bee  the  test  of  ,the  pariicleata^liied  Atsrthc 
Celtio  (  ifor  which  Ush  thereiis  no  one  TCttee  qualified  than  Mr. 
i  Grant.  Some  light  on  the  use  of  the< in  Celtic  adcliGo- 
'  thic  seems  called  for,  in  coosequcBce  of  the  striking  p^uliarity  of 
the-  Latin  and  Russian  in  this  particolarwi  JThese  may  hdveheen 
omitted  ;in  -a  mere  dialect  of  tlie  parent  Gothic.’  <  We  'have  in- 
fiistaocesof  this  peculiarity, inuch  nearer  us,  both  ini,place>and 
i  time,  for  there  are  some  parts  of  England  where  the  uneducated 
rarely  use  au  article  in  their  speech.  ^  ^ 

It  occurs  to  us  that  some  approximation  may  be  made  to 
the  settlement  of  a  point  ratha*  formerly  than  still  dis- 

{)Uted  l)etween  our  southern  neighbours  and  us  of  Scot- 
and ;  namely,  as  to  the  proper  mode— that  is,  the  truly  Greek 
and  Latin  mode — of  sounding  the  vowels  in  the  Greek'  and 
Latin  languages.  If  the  Russians  and  Poles  are  I  at  this 
day  speaking  a  Scythian  or  Gothic  language,  less .  changed 
„  than  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and,  still  morc»  if  .that 
language  is/ound  to  be  a  cognate  of  the  Celdc,  also  a  living 
tongue,  a  very  near  conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  pronuDciadon  of  the  vowels,  and  of  some  too  of  the  more 
disputed  of  the  consonants.  Even  on  the  ground  that  England 
.  stands  single  in  Europe,  most  of  whose  nations  are  of  purer 
Gothic  descent  than  herself,  we  have  long  thought  her  enunda* 
lotion  of  Latin  and  Greek  a  noxious  peculiarity.  We  are -cre¬ 
dibly  informed  that  at  some  of  the  greater  schools,  Winchester 
I  especially,  it  is  in  course  of  being  done  away,  and  that  sound  of 
,,the  vowels  adopted  which  in  French  and  Italian  the  English 
,  have  never  scrupled  to  use.  t.  <•  ,7/ 

To  return  to  Mr.  Galiffe’s  theory.  If  it  be  true  that  two  dis- 
..tinct  races  preceded  his  Scythian  strangers  in  Italy,  which  races 
spoke  a  language  cognate  with  that  of  these  strangers,  we  fear 
,  his  demonstration  that  the  language  of  the  strangers  was  Scy¬ 
thian  will  not  of  itself  prove  that  they  were  new-come  Scytluaiis, 
immediately  before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  That  they  di&rcd 
from  the  mixed  race  already  settled  there,  is  inferred  ratiier  iironi 
the  other  presumptions,— and  these  are  strong  and  well  stated, — 
founded  on  by  Mr.  Galiife.  Some  of  tlic  author's  etymologies 
are  not  quite  satisfactory— we  mean  in  the  sense  ;>  fur' although 
we  do  not  go  the  length  of  the  French  wit,  who  said,  “  en  eiymo- 
logk  les  voyeUes  ne  valent  rien^  et  Us  consonans  petDC.  .  \asr," 
yet  we  think  there  are  proofs  of  a  common  origin  ofjlan^oages, 
which  leave  great  latitude  of.mere  orthograpliy.i...  . 

In  the  close  of  all,  we  may  add,  that  in  conjecturing' tlse  Celts 
or, Gael  to  have  been  the  firk  peojders  of  Europe,  and  the  Getas 
-or  Goths  the  second,  and  anotner  m^^ration  of  the  same  viast’  fa¬ 
mily,  we  have  ventured  no  opinion  on  the  local  origin  of  cither 
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people  more  «pect€c  than  Ana.  We  have  no  theory,  but  have 
merely  taken  the  evidence  as  it  is,  and  rejected  it  when  in<  our 
opimon  it  would  not  bear  us  out.  j mi  rmi 

We  now  take  leave  of  Mr/€iraliffe,  aasiiriag  him,  that  we  are 
happy  to  have  become  acquainted  with  him.  We  h<^  to  meet 
with  him  again ;  and  feel  especially  interested  that  he  dmuld  iv. 
deem  the  pledge  he  offers,  to  do  justice,  in  a  future  puUi. 
cation,  to  the  c^umniated  Russians.  -  <■  i.M-f 
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XHTS  novel  comes  before  the  public  tribunal,  free  from  one  im-  M 
putation,  which  has,  with  some  justice,  been  cast  on  many  of  its  ; 
predecessors,— mamely,  that  it  does  not  present  a  single  subject  ic 
calculated  to  justify  its  cognomen.  The  title  comprehends  all’  < 
that  sublunary  beings  can  wish  or  expect  to  see  discussed  in>  the 
compass  of  such  a  work ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  even 
that  class  of  readers  who  are  charged  with  indulging  in  flights  oC< 
imagination  too  sublime  for  this  nether  world,  will  feel  content,  in  , 
the  present  instance,  to  creep  on  the  surface  of  their  native  earth, 
enchained  by  the  interest  of  personages,  and  incidents,  which  will 
readily  be  recognized  jrather  to  appertain  to  real  life,  than  to  be 
the  creations  of  romantic  fancy.  It  must  not  however  be  in¬ 
ferred,  that  there  is  here  any  deficiency  of  the  stimulating  ingre-  • 
dients  of  ingenious  plot  and  diversified  character,  such  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  higher  walks  of  society;  though  the  novel- 
reader  of  good  taste  must  rejoice  to  hail  in  this,  and  several  late 
productions  of  the  same  class,  an  earnest  of  that  improving  taste 
in  works  of  fiction,  which  discards  the  barbaric  agency  of  preter¬ 
natural  beings,  subterranean  passages,  Gothic  castles,  and  all 
their  train  of  absurdities,  as  unfit,  any  longer,  to  impose  on  the 
re^n  of  a  philosophizing  age.  The  portraiture  of  a  sublime, 
but  unknown  lands^pe,  though  it  may  catch  the  eye  more  rea¬ 
dily,^  and  excite  stronger  feelings  of  admiration,  possesses  less 
stea^  imd  durable  interest  for  the  mind,  than  the  homely,  but 
familiar  picture,  of 

The  shelter’d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  ‘ 

,1  :  The  never-failing  brook,  thehusymill. 

The  decent  chur^  that  topp'd  the  neighbouring  hill”— 
wbi^  we  have  admired  in  the  panorama  of  nature. 

It  must  ever  be  impracticable,  and  would  perhaps  be  unjust, 
by  any  arbitrary  or  dogmatical  fiat,  to  decide  what  should  be 
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deemed  the  criterion  of  exoellenee  in  worki  >of  fiction  ;ilnK  as 
the  painter  of  Nature  at  she  is,  the  present  writer  nmy  be  fiurljr 
commended.  The  vices  and  follies  of  fashionable  life  are  here 
touched  with  a  bold  hand,  but  without  the' asperity  and  moralia* 
ing  cant  of  many  modem  novelists.  The  fatal  consequences,  that, 
too  often  result  from  the  attempts  of  usurped  authority  to  co. 
erce  the  tender  affections  by  the  unhallowed  bonds  of  a  false 
ambition,  are  also  depicted  in  a  striking  manner;  whilst  tha 
pride  of  birth,  unaccompanied  by  merit,  is  held  up  to  just  and 
poignant  ridicule. 

^gard  to  justice  compels  us  to  remark,  that  the  writer  ha§ 
committed  a  few  peccadilloes.  Such  phrases  and  expressions  as 
the  follbwii^;  ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  mouths  of  persons, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  speak  their  vernacular  language  with 
correctness,  and  even  elegance. — “  Credit  the  veracity” — The 
cause  of  your  doing  me  the  honour  of  this  visit”— <<  Does  not  *  ‘ 
stand  to  reason”— «  Resolution  to  be  herselP — “  There's  a 
something  here” — **  Rapid  and  anxious  friends” — It  is  they”— 

**  Torturous,”  &c.  We  must  also  observe,  that  the  open  threat 
of  the  Countess  of  Annandale  to  carry  off  the  ward  of  Dr.  Neville 
is  not  probable,  as  the  menace  must  naturally  tend  to  defeat  its 
object.  But  these  inaccuracies  are  of  a  nature  which  a  little  ex¬ 
perience  and  careful  revirion  will  enable  the  writer  to  avoid  for 
the  future.  We  can  cheerfully,  therefore,  recommend  this  pror 
duction — as  a  piece  of  **  light  reading,”  calculated  safely  to  fill 
up  an  idle  hour,  or  the  vacuum  of  a  post-chaise ;  and  its  own 
ingenious  preface,  that  portentous  but  much-neglected  portion 
of  literary  labour,  which  we  give  at  large  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  style,  will,  perhaps,  plead  still  more  effectually  in  its 
favour.  * 

"  ■  ' '  Yes,  the  Preface !  That  which  accumulated  precedents  have 
sanctified,  and  numberless  authorities  confirmed,  no  person  of  discretion  will 
venture  to  condemn.  Independently,  however,  of  any  sanction  fimn  anti¬ 
quity,  or  shelter  under  great  names,  I  might,  by  anal(^,  ask  my  reader 
whether,  in  the  present  instance,  the  preface  be  not  as  necessary  as  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  name  to  introduce  its  owner  into  some  company  who  had 
previously  assembled  to  receive  him.^  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  and 
affirmative  answer  which  this  question  would  extort,  I  do  not  intebd,'  by 
publishing  the  intem^tory,  to  ar^e  from  thence  the  propriety  of  ^Ting<' 
iny  reader  bi(^raphical  sketches,  beforehand,  of  the  various  personages  who  i  It 
compose  my  company,  though  nothing  could  be  more, easy  than  the  exhdii-  » 
tion  of  their  portraitures. — —Courteous  reader,  all  I  would  have  you  to  infer  , 
is  this — the  title  of  my  novel,  "  Such  is  the  world,’’  being  as  comprehen-  ' 
sive  as  the  range  of  human  wisdom  and  foUy,  as  ample  as  the  streams  of 
virtue  and  vice,  as  capacious  as  the  loftiest  term  in  the  lists  of  heraldic 
fame,  and  the  lowliest  epithet  which  designates  the  veriest  repffle  that  crawls 
the  earth ; — I  would  rawer  anticipate  the  charge  of  presumption, '  in  the  se«  ^ 
lection  of  a  name  for  my  performance,  than  have  the  misfovtune  to  hear  that 
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i  ohoigebefOflhtaj^BAt  m,  «tit)ioat  enjoying  the  compii.pchikite  'of  an 
aoepeed,  to  plead  in  my  own  defence.  Yet  my  anttcipation  ia  probably 
I ,  too  premature,  and  the  bare  alluaion  to  the  privilege  which  that  ehirge 

nnat  necessarily  confer  upon  me,  may,  in  some  measure,  ehedc  its  uttfer- 
ance^  bv  imposing  upon  my  Judges  that  ailenoe  which  Coafodus  calls  a 
fritttd  mat  9g9er  betray  i;  ;li/'  ni-slt 

.  Thus  am  I  relierved  from  a  task  little  lesa  difficult  than  the  inTtntion 
,  of  an  entire  plot ;  jet  I  will  not  conceal  that  certain  forebodings  haunt  me, 
as  the  shadows  of  iWl  beings  accompany  them  in  the  sunshine. '  But  it  t  ere 
chddish  to  think  of  encountering  a  doubtful  evil  by  meetiag'it  half-way; 
and  1  cannot  be  expected  to  approach  an  imaginary  one,  any  more  than  1 
should  expect  to  be  taxed  witn  ignorance,  bemuse  I  could  not,  at  noon-day, 
deacribe  the  phantasies  which  may  crowd  my  dreams  on  the  following  n^t. 
——The  title  of  my  novel  is,  however,  a  g\urantee  that  the  reader  M  Uttlu 
to  expect  which  he  may  not  have  seen  amidst  the  busy  hum  of  men';  and 
where  fancy  has  bountinilly  presented  to  my  choiee  origuial  mateiiala  which 
1  have  made  subservient  to  imagination, — tiutt  faculty  which  invests  bbiocts 
with  all  their  qualities,  real  or  fictitious — ^little,  perhaps,  will  be  discovereil 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  reader’s  conception  would  not  also  have  painted 
as  natural,  probable,  and  passable.  But  1  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose 
that  my  inventions  are  comparable  with  those  Ais  imagination  could  fwoduce, 
were  1  to  unlock  the  stores  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  supplies;  «r  that 
my  characters  bear  such  obvious  resemblances  to  human  nature,  in  Itor  ori¬ 
ginal  mould,  as  he  might  contrive  by  the  power  of  association  to  give  them. 
Nor  am  I  silly  enough  to  imagine  that,  probable  as  I  may  have  endeavoure<1 
to  represent  the  incidents  of  my  tale,  the  reader  may  not  discover  many 
points  in  whicli  he  could  place  them  more  likely,  or  with  more  effsoa  as 
to  the  general  impression  which  he  designed  them  to  produce.— And 
though  1  have  tried  to  keep  the  beings  of  my  creation  supportable  in 
their  respective  stations,  I  am  well  aware  that,  in  more  able  hands,  Aey 
would  be  fashioned  with  more  grace  and  polish  than  my  ingenuity  and  la¬ 
bour  have  conferred  upon  them.  For  it  is  well  known  that,  in  the  art 
which  I  have  chosen,  as  in  all  professions  in  which  popularity  is  the  reward 
of  experience,  a  young  practitioner  has  more  to  fear  than  to  hope,  and  if  ad¬ 
mitted  an  associate,  assiduity  in  every  future  attempt  may  atone  for  the  er¬ 
rors  of  the  first.  And  with  these  allowances,  “  Such  is  the  world’*  may, 
in  all  likelihood,  be  considered  in  the  perusal  as  a  tolerably  fair  copy  of  what 
many  eyes  have  seen,  and  many  ears  heard,  where  ...  , 

•<  — — ■  ■■  I'he  apprehenrion  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse.** 

. .  “  I  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  consolation  that,  under  a  title  which  re¬ 
mits  as  an  obvious  image  from  the  invention  of  my  plot,  I  have  attempted 
to  secure  the  humble  merit  of  novelty,  by  touching,  though  with'  a  trem¬ 
bling  hand,  materials  which  arc  as  familiar  to  the  reader  as  are  the  counte¬ 
nances  of,  his  friends :  But  if  this  consolation  be  denied  me,  I  flatter  nqyself, 
that  ^ough  not  applauded,  my  attempt  to  revive  a  taste  which  ^  fallen 
into  disuse  will  at  least  be  approved.  But  I  have  not  affectation  to  imagine 
that  1  shall  be  honoured  by  a  comparison  with  the  invisible  magician,  who 
conjured  up  ‘  Old  Mortality,’  and  I  am  devoid  of  the  hypocrisy  which  would 
insinuate  a  rivalship  with  other  celebrated  labourers  in  the  field  of  fiction. 
They  who  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  fame  can  entertain  no  jealousy 
of  me  as  a  candidate  at  its  base ;  and  such  as  are  midway  up,  if  they  cannot 
obstruct  my  ascent,  will  of  course  scramble  the  faster  to  gain  that  giddy  sum¬ 
mit  which  admits  but  one  favourite  at  a  time. 
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•  <•  But  to  drop  the  and  apeak  in  the  lanf^na^  of  otdffttrr  Whir  1 
'  have  pitched  apon  men  a^  maniwn,  whoae  recognition  mar  ootaln  for 

■  their  appearance  and  deaciiption  that  nnnierited  favour  whioh  the  judgment 

>  Imda  to  truth,  even  when  ita  voice  falls  diseordant  tfpen  the  ear.'  ^ay  I 
hope  that  hi  this  I  have  succeeded  as  well  as  Bewick,  with  Hii  ilfaHbOn 
the  beautifully  engraved  frontispiece  of  a  superb  edition  of  Gay's  Fables? 

1  There  may  be  some,  however,  to  whom  the  ABtuitm  here  is  not  intelligi-. 
ble;  and  as  the  value  of  this  figure  is  wonderfnllv  he^tened  by  its  oh* 
vious  anplieation,  I  shall  explain  Mr.  Bewick’s  Mara.'  '  •  ' 

**  AU  the  world  knows  that  Bewick  was  the  great  fistha  of  engraving  on 
<  wood  in  this  country.  Now  it  happened  that  in  the  course  of  his  arduous 
profession,  he  conceived  the  idea  (rf  illustrating  Gay’s  Fables  by  a  series  of 
wood-cuts,  as  the  printers  call  those  engravings  which  are  worked  along 
with  the  letter-press  of  a  work.  ' 

•  **  Having  completed  his  task  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  own  mind^ 
Mr.  Bewick  bethought  him  of  engraving  a  frontispiece.  But  having  some 
suspicion  that  the  said  frontispiece  might  be  pirated  by  some  of  those  Oor-< 

'  sairs  who  infest  the  ocean  of  literature,  he  resolved  to  put  a  mark  on  it, 
whereby  all  men  might  distinguish  it,  as  readily  as  a  fisherman  distinguishes 
'  a  haddock  *  from  a  cod-fish.  Accor^ngly,  he  touched  with  his  diumb  (he 
.  little  Mack  ball  with  which  he  was  wont  to  ink  his  cuts,  in  order  to  takeoff 

>  proof  impressions  of  his  work :  he  then  very  deliberately  pressed  his  thumb 

on  the  frontispiece,  which  he  was  at  that  moment  engraving,  and  cut  the 
most  beautiful  image  of  the  original,  which  he  designated  by  the  appropriate 
words,  ‘John  Bewick,  his  Mark.’  T'/i 

■  “  And  now  that  I  have,  as  I  trust,  by  explication,  rendered  my  allusion 
perfectly  intelligible  to  aU  capacities,  1  would  be  understood  to  apply  it 
generally  to  the  various  characters  I  have  laid  my  hand  on.  If  tht^  bear 
as  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  originals  whom  I  had  before  me  as  Mr. 
Bewick's  Mark  bears  to  his  thumb,  1  shall  be  encouraged  to  revisit  the  wendd, 
which  I  hold  •  '  • 

■I  . 

««  I  ■  —  But  as  the  world,  . 

A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  his  part.” 

“It  remains  for  me  only,  in  conclusion,  to  advertise  the  reader,  that,  what¬ 
ever  anal<^  he  may  find  ^tween  certain  expressions  in  this  performance, 
and  the  text  or  comment  of  a  late  event,  which  shook  the  land  o'er  alt ‘its 
length  and  brradth,  not  one  hint  has  been  borrowerl  from  any  thing  which 
has  transpired  since  the  17th  of  August,  1820.  I’art  of  the  MS.  was  in 
•  the  publisher's  hands  previously  to  that  period ;  the  last  of  it  was  completed 

{>recisely  on  the  15th  of  that  eventful  month;  and  no  expressions  have  been 
bisted  into  the  narrative  during  the  progress  of  the  work  through  the  press, 
to  give  a  popular  turn  to  ‘  Such  is  the  Woeld.'  " 

•  ■  ■'!  ;  !  il 

*  There  is  a  trsdirion  that  the  two  black  marks  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  hadjbek 
were  occasioned  by  St.  Peter’s  thumb  and  fore-finger,  when  hf  took  .'the  piCCt!  bfltabbey 
out  of  the  fish’s  mouth  to  give  it  as  tribute  to  Csetar.  ’  ,  V 

:‘.|I  f  I'j.jl  I 
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^  jfi-riif*  •  -  «  •  ■'•■I-  , 

Art.  VI.r— /.  The  Poetical  Decameron^  or  ten  Conversations 
^  on  English  Poets  and  Poetry ^  particulary  the  reigns  of  EU^ 

,  xabeih  and  James  I.  By  J.  Payne  CoUyer,  of  tne  Middle 
'  Temple,  London,  1830.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 

11.  Select  Early  English  Poets.  Edited  by  S.  W.  Singer, 

.  Esq. ,  Na  L  to  VII.  Chiswick.  Press,  1817.  1820.  ]2ino. 

1  HE  Poetical  Decameroh.  Much  as  we  may  relish  the  con. 
tents  of  these  two  handsome  volumes,  which,  for  some  months 
liack,  we  have  been  occasionally  glancing  over,  we  confess  we 
have  an  almost  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  dialogue  and  ex- 
curuve  form  which,  we  think,  have  been  preferred  unfortunate, 
ly  by  the  author.  Indeed  we  are  uncertain  whether  we  dislike 
this  species  of  conversational  prose  more  than  didactic  poetry. 
The  information  conUuned  in  the  one  will,  in  our  opinion,  ever 
be  found  equally  valuable,  and  far  more  agreeable,  when  divest¬ 
ed  of  its  tiresome  and  impeding  machinery,  as  the  other  would 
be,  were  its  unprofitable  and  cumbrous  weight  of  versiBcation 
removed.  We  r^et  the  form  which  Mr.  ColTyer  has  chosen,  as 
his  work  really  contains  much  curious  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  subjects  of  increasing  importance.  He  has 
drawn  together  not  a  little  which  had  escape  the  research  of 
the  most  indefatigable,  but  we  must  add,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  literary  antiquarians — the  commentators  on  Shakspcare.  He 
has  also  fixed  on  many  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  the  history 
of  English  literature,  during  what  is  usually  called  its  Augustan 
age,  namely,  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  her  successor. 
But,  with  all  this,  Mr.  Collyer  has  fmled  in  his  object  to  make 
a  popular  wmrk.  The  points  of  which  he  treats,  though  frequent¬ 
ly  curious,  are  but  too  obscure  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  unini- 
toated;  and  his  hopes  ought  to  be  very  slender  of  conciliating  the 
good  opinions  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  such 
pursuits,  as  he  wants  that  minuteness  and  copiousness  of  reference 
and  explanation  which  are  required  to  satisfy  Bibliomanists  of 
the  present  day.  But  it  is  not  our  intention  at  present  to  give 
any  spedal  analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes.  In  some 
-  of  our  future  numbers,  however,  we  mean  to  refer  to  it  more 
particularly;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  shall  not  scru- 
pie  to  press  it  into  service  whenever  it  happens,  as  it  may  do,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  what  we  intend  to  discuss, more  particularly  as  referring  to 
the  Elizabethan  Poets — the  Satirists— the  progress  of  the  ancient 
drama,  and  that  of  early  dramatic  criticism.  Mr.  Collyer  seems 
particularly  conversant  with  early  dramatic  writers;  and  we  think 
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he  might  furnUh  us  witn  a  valuable  work  on  this  subject,  as 
whatever  throws  light  on  its  state,  previously  to,  or  contemporary 
with  our  great  Poet,  must  be  esteemed  of  importance.  A  publica- 
tion  of  the  plays  written  in  the  16th  century,  something  on  the 
plan  of  Dodsley's  collection,  is  exceedingly  wanted ;  but  on  thia 
subject,  we  shall  probably  have  an  opportunity  soon  to'  speak 
more  at  large.  ‘ 

Though  Mr.  Collyer,  to  prevent  what  otherwise  we  might 
suspect,  intimates  that  the  general  scheme  of  his  work  was  form¬ 
ed  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  Bibliographical  Decamo- 
ron,**  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  ei^er  had  some  of 
Mr.  Dibdin's  prior  publications  in  his  eye  when  hxing  on  his 
plan,  or  insensibly  formed  his  style  and  manner  on  the  latter 
work,  which  he  professes  to  admire.  But  we  conceive  he  has 
lieen  unfortunate  in  his  choice,  as  he  could  not  set  to  himself  a 
worse  pattern,  in  any  respect,  for  imitation.  Mr.  Dibdin  has 
assuredly  done  much  m  the  way  of  literary  enterprise* ;  and  he 

*  Ai  thia  aitide  will  be  found  more  of  n  bibliognphiGnl  nature  than  any  one  that  haa 
yet  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Review,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  uy  a  fow  worcU  on  the  chief  publications  of  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  has  sto^  forward  and 
been  distinguished  as  the  CbaHMON  of  bibliomanists.  He  certainly  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  vindicating  this  honotirable  profession  fW>ra  the  contemptuous  reproach 
and  ridicule  of  the  unlearned ;  and  has  helped  in  no  small  d^ee  to  dieiish  and  foment 
that  ardour  of  spirit,  and  keeimess  of  research,  which  must  actuate  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  such  pursuits;  Mr;  Dibdin  was  first  known  in  the  literary  world,  (for 
we  can  say  little  of  his  poetry,)  by  his  Introduction  to  the  Classics,  which,  in  the 
successive  editions,  has  b^  gradu^y  increasing  in  size  and  perfectness;  but i which 
still  requires  a  little  pruning,  as  well  as  mrafting,  to  extend  its  usefulness.  A  new  edition 
has  long  been  wantd.  His  editions  of  Quarles's  Meditations,  and  Mote’s  Utoma  were 
respectable  publications ;  so  also  was  Arnold’s  Chronicles,  (or,  was  it  RasteU’s  ?  wa 
ibr^  which.)  There  is  little  occasion  to  say  much  of  his  Bibliotheca  8pcnoeiiana» 
as  so  many  ate  acquainted  with  iu  elcgaiKe,  and  able  to  estimate  the  learning  and  in^ 
telligence  which  the  author  has  employed,  and  which  are  sufficient  to  reconunend  thesa 
truly  handsome  volumes;  were, there  not  a  still  hi^er  claim  in  bis  describing  so  many  df 
the  invaluable  literary  treasures  whidi  belong  to  theiz  princely  pessessor.  We  m%ht,  ins 
deed,  object  to  this  work  on  the  score  of  a  useless  profusion  of  orniunent,  desedpfion, 
and  quotatioo,  but  too  frequently  deficient  of  interest  for  a  general  reader,  and 
perfectly  unneccssar^r  for  the  initiated,  or  for  those  who  may  be  possessed  of  co^es  of 
the  original  works.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  noble  performance;  His  Typoguqikieal  An¬ 
nals  labour  still  more  under  similar  impuUtkms,  more  especially  in  the  c^cst  va- 
Inmes.  We  cannot  help  dunldng  Mr.  Dibdin  has  not  exerted  himself  as  he  ought  ip 
this  valuabla  work,  but  has  trusted  to  the  often  lusatisfactory  notices  of  his  {wtkleeessort, 
when  the  original  sources  of  information  were  vrhhin  his  tUMh:  To  render  soehiSrork, 
(according  to  Mr.  Dibdin’s  coneepdon)  popular,  is  really  an  hopeless  task}'  nnd,vsn 
should  i^initely  prefer  that  he  &ould  content  himself,  like  Herbert,  with  ,a  mi- 
mite  and  accurate  account  of  the  volumes  recorded,  thus  endeavouring  to  mue  it 
realise  its  title  of  b(^  a  History  of  our  early  Tnography,  and  to  remain  asaigibht' 
repository  of  authentic  Utarary  mfosmation:  His  Bibliomania,  however,  hw  pnmutii; 
him  a  still  higher  reputation,  and  ma^,  in  fitet,  be  said  to  have  had  no  lit^  effect  in,q;t'( 
tending  that  rage  for  literary  curioaties  which,  within  these  few  years,  has  infocte^, 
so  many  persons,  even  in  the  fashionable  world.  This  singtdar  vbhnne  fUOy  juMifitS 
all  we  have  said  above,  on  ths  peculiar  nature  of  Mr.'  Dlb^’s  works  in  gae^  if 
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eajoys  MlranU^es  for  promoting  his  various' schcmM,' far  beyond 
what  fmU  to  the  lUt  of  most  people  i  but  he  is  too  apt  'to  over.^o 
whal  'he  attempts,  and  by  a  perverted  taste,  false  wit,  and  sick- 
eimg  aiKectation,  seldom  fails  to  make  the  reader  loathe  even 
theiem-ious  and  valuable  information  whidi  is  concentrated  in 
his  highly  embellished  but  gossipping  publications. 

It  would  be  useless  to  deny,  that  to  the  spirit  of  collect¬ 
ing,  or,  as  some  may  choose  to  term  it,  to  the  contaminating 
influence  of  this  bibliomam'a,  we  have  been  indebted  for  lead¬ 
ing  the  public  mind  to  regard  with  more  affection,  and  to  be¬ 
come  more  familiar  with  the  neglected  treasures  of  former  ages. 
This  attention  to  the  literature  of  past  times,  must  indeed  be 
considered  as  forming  a  distinctive  mark  in  the  character  of  the 
present  age.  The  search  after  what  was  desirable,  merely  on 
account  of  rarity y  brought  to  view  much  that  was  really  con- 
siderml>le  in  intnnsic  valxte ;  and  although  restricting  limits  were 
to  be  found,  however  illimitable  this  increase  of  value  might  at 
first  seem,  happy  effects  were  produced  by  such  rage  for  the  relics 
of  antiquity,  not  only^in  reinstating  in  favour  the  b^t  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions,  and  rmsingthem  from  the  undue  forgetfulness  they  bad 
fallen  into  by  fluctuations  in  the  public  taste,  and  the  changes 
incident  to  literature  as  well  as  to  fashions;  but  in  giving 
fresh  impetus,  and  an  invigorating  tone  to  the  character  of  our 
recent  literature,  and  in  particular  to  our  poetry. 

Unquestionably,  no  class  more  than  that  of  early  poetry  has  been 
sought  after  with  such  avidity  and  undistinguishing  regard  by  al! 
kinds  of  collectors.  To  this  we  owe  many  of  the  excellent 
reprints  which  have  been  made  within  the  latter  years,  and  of 
which  it  is  our  chief  object,  at  present,  to  take  a  succinct  view, 
preparatory  to  a  more  minute  consideration  of  the  works  them¬ 
selves.  While  this  spirit  retiuned  its  full  excitement  and  vigour, 
these  reprints,  as  may  readily  be  conceived  from  the  unlearned  and' 

CpoUiiu  •  Utge  fund  of  vahiable  infbnnntioB  in  bibliography,  in  the  full  and  oopioat 
notea  when  lo  much  oceura  icgaiding  printcra,  booka.  ooUecton,  aalea,  and  eacry  thing 
cUe  in  ralation  to  it.  The  book  itself  professed  to  be  a  Romanct,  but,  tat  our  parts,  «a 
must  say,  that  dm  characters  of  its  drama  acted  and  spoke  as  if  they  were  neither  seen 
nor  heard  |  or  at  least  did  so  without  catching  our  attention,  or  leaving  any  impression 
on  our  ininda.  They  served,  indeed,  the  purpose  we  suppose  they  were  meant  fbr, 
as ‘pegs  to  hang  the  notes  upon.  Of  a  nmilar  nature,  but  coming  to  us  with  mucli 
hi^icr  pretensims,  was  the  “  Bibliographical  Decameron.**  For  variety  and  elegance 
in  ornamental  decoration,  we  know  no  work  of  the  kind  to  compete  with  it :  and  the 
information  u  niffidently  varied  tu  interest  those  who  are  unable  to  enur  suitably 
into  Its  peculiar  detailsi  We  shall  not  oflbaously  point  out  ita  dcflec^  and  all  the  oh. 
jectkiu  we  have  to  it,  but  only  remark  that  the  splendour  and  magnificence,  both  gra. 
phk,  iand  typographic,  of  thcae  volumes,  whidi  reflects  so  mudi  aedit  on  the  present 
state  of  these  srts  in  England,  will  be  fouad,  u  their  chief  and  tooommeoding  atxxui 
^k»,  not  to  gcaexalieadmahme: 
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i,n4Up1^inatc  xcid  of  bibliomanists,  were  sometimes  injudicious^ 
^d.  calculated  to  injure  the  cause  which,  doubtless, .  they  were 
meant  to  cherish*  n  (This  of  itself,  therefore,  may  shew  what  iie» 

Sty  there  is  for  watching  over  such  works,  when  reproduced, 
.warrants  our  encouraging  the  exertions  of  those  indivi. 
s  who  are  instrumental  in  re-establishing  in  popular  favour,' 
such  as  are  deserving  to  receive  it.  To  the  same  attention- we  are 
likewise  indebted  for  several  works  of  a  particular  nature;  we  mean 
those  which,  by  description,  analysis,  and  occasional  extracts,  dis¬ 
seminate  information  respecting  the  literary  productions  of  former 
times. ,  We  name  the  Censura  Literaria,  the  British  Biblio¬ 
grapher,  and  the  Restituta ;  the  editors  of  which  cannot  be  too 
much  praised  for  their  painful,  and,  at  best,  but  ill-rewarded 
labours.  To  those  familiar  with  early  literature,  it  were  useless 
to  speak  of  the  variety  and  accuracy  of  information  which  these 
well-known  works  embrace,  illustrative  oi‘  productions  the  most 
difficult  of  access. 

,As  some  of  our  readers  may  recollect,  we  formerly  expressed 
our,  intention  of  noticing  the  series  of  early  poetry  by  Mr. 
Siugcr,  and  of  entering  on  the  subject  of  early  **  English  Poets 
amd  Poesy.'”  But  Mr.  S.  has  not  proceeded  so  rapidly  as  we 
anticipate ;  and  circumstances,  unnecessary  to  allude  to,  have 
caused  us  to  defer  doing  so  for  a  time.  We  thought,  however, 
that  it  might  not  unusefully  serve  as  a  preparatory  step, 
were  we  to  take  a  general  survey  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
achieved,  either  in  the  way  of  illustrating  its  history,  shewing 
its  state  and  progress,  or  publishing  the  literary  remains  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  those  who  flourished  during  the  ear. 
her,  and  certainly  the  most  interesUng  period  of  our  poetical 
annals.  This  would  facilitate  greatly  our  intention,  and  enable 
us,  at  the  same  time  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  what  still  re- 
luains  unexplored,  or  requires  farther  research,  in  order  to  emn- 
pletc  this  extensive  and  important  branch  of  English  literature. 
Our  object,  Uiercfore,  at  present,  is  not  to  discuss  any  separate 
pmnt,  or  to  enter  on  a  detailed  examination  of  the  merits  of  any 
individual  writer,  but  to  shew  the  subject  in  its  general  bearing, 
as  it  refers  to  what  is  already  before  the  public ;  and  instead 
the  poets,  or  their  writings,  to  take  a  general  survey  of  their 
editors,  and  treat  of  the  value  of  the  labours  displayed  m  that  ca- 
pocity. 

The  public  are  familiar  with  the  elder  poets,  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  *  Specimens,’  and  *  Selected  Beauties.’  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  but  one  work,  which  professes  to  be  a  *  His- 
tory  ot  English  Poetry’.  It  was  projected  by  the  poet  Gray, 
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^  ^uoMaken  by  his  friend  Thomas  Wartoq, ,«  of,  great 
^arniq^,  ,of  cppri^r^la  , taste ^  and'  genius  who  .suoi 
c^ejl  ui.  rearing  the  baris  of  a  sup^tructpre,  which  will  ah 
wajS(frinain:as  a  , visible  landmark  in, the  history  of  European 
literature.  .^It  is  a  work  of  great  importance,, and ^confesaed 
valuoi.but  we  have  to  lament.tbat.it  should  appear  liketa 
iragnent  of  some  noble  building,  the  design  of  whi<m  no-one  has 
had  courage.to  venture  to  compete..  We  need  not  aay  bow ,de« 
siralde  it  .were  to  have  its  numerous  defects  supplied ;  , the 
errors  amended  in  such|trivial  matters  as  dates,  &&  whioh  w«re 
not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  author ;  the  information  which 
the  research  of  more  than  forty  years,  especially  directed  ,  to 
paints  connected  with  the  subject,  has  discovered,  iuterwoven^wUh 
tW  texture  of  the  work ;  and  a  continiution  agreeably  to.- the 
autlwr'sj  original  intent.  We  believe  we  bad  reason  opea  to 
expect  a  new  edition,  with  such  necessary  emendarions  and  en¬ 
largements,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Park,  the  amiable  andtwelh 
known  editor  of  many  interesting  poetical,  as  well  as  historical 
works.  What  may  have  indu<^  him  to  abandon  the  entar. 
prise,  after,  xis  we  are  informed,  he  had  poceeded  far,  towards 
the  completion,  we  presume  not  to  say;  but  certiunly  it  must  be 
esteemed  as  a  heavy  loss,  by  every  one  acquunted,  with) his 
character.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  has  the  strength  of 
mind  and  the  genius  of  Warton ;  but  we  think  it  wero.diffi^lt  to 
name  p  person,  every  way  better  qualified  for  such  mi  arduous 
and  important  undertaking.  To  judicious  preeption,  fidelity,* 
excelleuti  taste,  and  weariless  assiduity,  Mr.  Park  joined  long 
and  familiar  a^uaintance  with  the  subject,  and  enjoyed  those 
means  of  facilitating  his  inquiries  so  indispensable  m  one ,  wba 
would  venture  to  awieve  it.  ^ 

:,  Next  in  importance  to  a  general  history,  camo  those  speci¬ 
mens  .which  usually  combine  something  like  a  hiskMiciu  or 
pogressive  view  of  the  state  of  English  poetry.  The  earli^ 
est.  of  .them  .worthy  to  be  noUced  was  The  Muse's  Library, 
by  Mrs.. Elizabeth  Cooper,  published  in  the  year  1736.  The 
Gurvent^  report  asrigns  tlm  merit  of  this  woik  to  William  Oldys,- 
t0  whom  •  acknowledgments  of  assistance  are  made  in  the  pre¬ 
face*.  He  certainly  was  persevering,  assiduous,  and  well-dulled 
iainatters  which  belong  to  English  literature,  antiquities,  and 
faspgiiaphy ;  his  British  Bibliographer  is  a  most  creditable  per-> 
famiance,—4iis  Lives  in  the  Bi^r^)hia  Britannica,  and  else¬ 
where, are,.  at  least,  equal  to  those  the  same  period,? -and  hia 
cither  poductions  and  labours  are  weU  entitled  to  praise ;  *'but 
thpo  is  «  discrinunating  tastf  and  judgment  displayed  ki  theae- 
lectioPy  as  well  as  in  the  critical  remarks  interspersed  throughout.. 
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this  Tdlnme,  which,  we  think,  far  transcends  the  tictnniAi  m4' 
power  of  this  industrious  and  intelligent  lnbliograpKer.‘yit 
would  seem  the  Muse's  Library  met  with  little  encourageihent, 
as  no  second  volume  ever  appeared ;  and,  indeed,'  the  publib 
were  not  prepared  to  relish  a  style  of  cmicism  that  is  worthy 
of  oat  own  times.  We  do  not  remember  any  intervening  work, 
till  the  year  1787,  when  the  two  little  volumes  by  Henry  Head- 
ley,  of  the  Select  Beauties  of  English  poetry,  made  their  appear, 
ante.  They  form  an  excellent  continuation  to  the  former, 
work,  and  will  always  be  interesting  as  the  memorial  of  a  young' 
man,  snatched  away  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  possessed  a  true 
and  genuine  relish  for  the  beauties  of  the  poetry  from  which 
his  selections  were  so  happily  made ;  and  wno  showed  a  singu- 
larly  felicitous  combination  of  critical  skill  and  ingenuity,  in  his 
l^graphical  sketches  and  remarks.  The  specimens  by  Ellis 
and  by  Campbell,  are  too  extensively  known,  and  at  the  same^ 
time  their  worth  fully  appreciated,  to  warrant  our  enlarging 
on  their  peculiar  merits.  Mr.  Ellis's  volumes,'  along  wim 
Specimens  of  the  English  Metrical  Romances,  by  the  same 
gMtleman,  have  materially  conduced  to  impart  a  relish  for^ 
the  sul^ect  to  the  uninstructed  reader.  They  display  the  ele¬ 
gant  taste,  and  judicious  perception  of  one,  whose  Character 
has  thrown  additional  importance  over  such  pursuits,  and,  al¬ 
together,  form  a  valuable  substitute  for  the  History  by  War- 
ton,  condensing  its  information,  and  carrying  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent  the  scheme  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Mr.  Camp-' 
bell's  Specimens  were  noticed  already  in  this  work.  The  skill' 
which  the  author  of  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  has  exhibited  is 
unquestionably  great,  though  he  has  failed  in  perfecting  what 
he  attempted.  Nor  can  we  easily  get  over  our  disappointment 
in  his  having  changed  his  original  plan,  and  extended  its  li¬ 
mits,  without,  as  we  still  conceive,  any  manifest  advantage. 
Mr.  Campbell,  without  much  trouble  to  himself,  might  yet  form' 
a  Work  ot  the  most  interesting  kind,  were  he  fairly  and  zealous¬ 
ly  to  set  himself  down  to  remodel  some  parts, 'and  to  revert  to 
his  original  purpose  of  making  his  work  a  comprehensive  body  of 
English  poetical  criticism.  We  should  feel  less  anxiety  in  this 
matter  were  he  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  critics ;  but  he  has  occa¬ 
sionally  shewn  such  exquisite  tact  and  feeling,  such  a  peculiar 
felicity  in  critical  expression,  so  much  knowledge,  Zeal,  and  at  th« 
same  time  unbiassed  judgment,  and  he  has  touched  off  the  whol# 
so  lightly  and  gracefully,  that  we  could  not  but  deeply  regret  were 
any  motive  whatever  to  induce  him  to  suffer  it  to  remiun  in  its 
present  disjmnted  state,  without  an  attempt  to  remove  its  want 
of  symmetricai  proportion.  The  other  numerous  ‘selections  of 
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poefry  which  io  'vtfy  frequditly  makt  Ofeh: 


|iuM  thrill  are  mid  aside  and  fo/rgotten,  M  g^rai  cohAnene«''ilf  a 
,  later  Mnod^than  our  remarks  are  meaht  at  this  tiMe  Vd  einfe¥M;e. 


^saihe  li^  and  distinguished  sltuatibn  with  its  nreeursdt'^'dtight 
not  entirely  to  be  attributed  to 'that  celebmtea'poet:'"Hfe'lHid 
iiot'Wh  a  widely  extensive,  rich,  and, 'at  the  same,  timd,'' an- 
eiesmed  fidd  to  select  from ;  nor  do  we  'think'  his  rihin  wasUhe 


Reamed  fidd  to  select  from ;  nor  do  we  'think'  his  plan  wasUhe 
most  proper  one ;  and  though  his  remarks  are,  dii  tha  whol^,  Itkil- 
.  ful  and  judicious,  we  really  fear  Mr.  Southey  did  not  Wm- 
self  to  ensure  the  success  which  usually  attends  his  vati^  and  * 
important  undertakings.  nnt-,/oilt 

»  !!  -  at/o 

,  I ,  ,The  two  earliest  productions  of  the  English  muse,  of, ex¬ 
tent,  which  are  known  to  bejpreserved,  are  questionless  the  .two 
Rhyming  .Chronicles,  for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  'indebt- 
M  ed  to  the  futhful  and  persevering  industry  of  Thomas  Himnie. 
Aa  an  Editor,  “  Honest  Tom"  had  no  superabundance  pl^udg- 
ment,  and  a  still  less  share  of  taste ;  but  to  his  et^ertions  inu^  is 
{  owing,  in  his  having  contributed  to  bring  to  li^t  so  many  of  the 
inedit^  ancient  Bridsh  historical  writers.  Fortunatdy,  these 
two  Chronicles  were  first  republished  when  the  edition  of  all^the 
Works  of  this  praiseworthy  antiquary  was  projected,  a  few  years 
ago.  The  one  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  was  written  nw  'the 
cKise  of  the  13th  century,  or  during  the  reign  of  Edward^I.  ,The 
• ,  other,  which  was  translated  from  the  French  of  Feter.de  l^ng-  - 
toft  by  Robert  Mannying,  named  Robert  of  Brunne,  be^onjra  to 
,  the  earlier  part  of  the  following  century.  With  only  twp  mher 
exceptions,  the*  works  of  no  English  poet,  anterior  to  Chaucer, 
have  received  publication  in  a  separate  form.  The  names  of 
the  other  poets  only  serve  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  History,  and 
.  to, shew  its  low  state  in  those  dark  ages.  The  works  of  Richard 
.  ippUe  of  Hampole,  near  Doncaster,  Ad  am  Davie  Marshall  of  Strat- 
f .  £cMrd*le-Bow,near  London,  and  the  other  poets  of  the  14th  cehtu- 
i  .u  certainly  never  likely  to  receive  any  marked  attention.  We 

.,i.,bavp  sometimes  endeavoured  to  read  parts  of  the  pious  Mopk  of 
iIj  ieHampole's  producUon,  but  could  never  find  am  thing  to  induce 
t,t„:Pf|tp persevere..,  We  are  aware  that  theXyfe  of  Alysapnder,  first 
j'la  ^  |Weber's  Collection,  has  been  attributed  to  Davie ;  but 

MCims  ,]io  have  been  without  the  least  foundatjpn,  ai^  we 
.  1 _ -ijr-  rni:_v  _ .. _ _ ii _ 


inprk  of  our  ova  minstrels  of  **  the  North  coun- 

B  V  eDp^“«“t  instance^  of  the  capnciouteess  pffor- 

9.|,u,niS»  in >I^r<^uce  Minot,  whose  poems,  and  ev.ejit  whose  Very 
.i.^0ai0e,  were  aocidentaily  made  known,  for  the  first  time,  not  i^y 
oiyaacs  ago. '  Thiy  was  owuw  to  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  resea^es  for  hU 
j^iyaiuabla  cditiou  of;  the  Canterbury  Tales;  and  Bitaon'  sub< 
{)j,iieqiientiy  putiished  Minot's  poem  with  suitable  elegance  and  ac- 
.nOuracy,  and  with  curious  notes  illustrative  of  the  events  to  which 
Mfithey  relate.  They  are  chiefly  narrative  bidlads  upon  the  wars 
.1  Scotland  and  in  France,  and  are  interesting 

^eciraens  of ’English  versification  at  the  time, 
n;  -,  Other  poet,  who  was  anterior  to  Chaucer,  is  the  author  of 
the  Visions  of  Peirs  Plouhman,  who  also  belongs  to  the  illustri¬ 
ous  reign  of  Edward  III.  when  the  first  rays  of  genius  and 
taste  are  imagined  to  have  arisen  in  England.  According  to 
tra^tibnal  authority,  this  remarkable  poet  was  Robert  Lang- 
‘*^jand,  '^a  secular  priest  in  Shropshire.  Till  within  these  few 
~  had  nothing  better  than  the  old  inaccurate  black-letter 

^'j^i^bns  by  Crowley,  when,  in  the  year  1818,  these  Visions  were 
'^published  with  a  degree  of  splendour  of  which  we  know  nfct  a  pa- 
'rpllbl  in  the  whole  wide  range  of  ancient  poetry.  'For  this  we 
are  indebt^  to  the  great  learning,  judgment,  and  diligence  of 
^/the  ReV.  Dr.  Whitaker,  who  has  succeeded  in  restoring  the  text 
oiWto  genuine  state,  a  thing  of  no  small  importance,  when  “  it 
^^'  ntey  confidently  be  affirmed  that  the  text  of  no  ancient  work  what- 
"j  ater  cohtidns  so  many  various  readings,  or  differs  so  widely  from 
Itself.”  and  Who  has  been  so  successful  in  removinerthe  obscurity 


''^^and  explaining  the  tendency  of  this  extraordinary  monument  of 
.httniail  genius.  We  feel  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  republication 
’■^"bf  this  magnificent  volume,  in  a  smaller,  less  expensive,  and  more 
bottlmodious  shape;  and  we  would  recommend  this  desirable 
‘^l^^object  tn  its  celebrated  publisher,  as  what  might  be  effected  both 
^SisiW  and  creditably. 

However  great  Langland's  claims  are,  Chaucer  is  regarded, 
'*^and  always  will  be,  as  the  great  **  Father”  of  English  poetry. 

would  nt)t  answer  our  present  purpose  were  we  to  elilarge  on 
.*  his  improving  our  versification,  and  refining  our  language,  or  on 
*'  the  character  of  his  different  works.  Notwithstandingthe  nume- 
.rOus  impressions  which  they  have  passed  through,  another  is  still 
j^^fwahted.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  one  of  the  most  intetfigent  and 
^*^^aMtdU6us  editors  of  bur  time,'  had  this  in  contemplation, ’WO  are 
.>w  '■  a  separate  volume  he'  has  ^ven  some  very  import- 

'ant  iHusfrati^s  of  GOwer  and  Chaucer ;  and*  ^wheli  so  mtidn  de- 
^  ^jt^nds  on  fi  familiar  ac^Uidn'tafifee  With,  atid  faithfulness  in  cOllat- 
mifi'  ifKe  'i^hropei^  Sources  from  Wtftch '  stich*an  Ofejeet  must  b*e  ac- 
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complished^  we  doubt  not  of  bis  having  gone  through  and^  , 
fect^  ,i^,it|h  (ibiUfy  auah  a  desired  and  arduous  nuhlicatibn.  ,.Wc.  . 
Jike,.^or^r  parts, , the  old  blackdetter  editions  best,  and  have  Wi  ’ 
csj^7^  prpdilwtion  for  Godfray’s  (the  first  perfect  one)  in 
wiii^h  wa^ifevised  by  Mr.  Francis  Thynne,  although  Spjeght's 
editfonp,  on  the  whole,  are  tlie  most  complete.  There  is  one  por¬ 
tion  ho\Y?ver|  of  Chaucer's  works,  which,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  has  tended  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  shade.  Of 
this ^ we  happily  are  possessed  of  an  edition  beyond  all  praise; 
and  were  we  called  upon  to  select  from  the  numerous  class  of 
works  which  we  are  discussing,,  one  that  more  strikingly  than  the’ 
rest  displays  a  combination  of  learning,  research,  and 'general 
ability  in  the  editor,  it  were  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s  admirable  publi-"^ 
cation  of  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  nor  could  so  much  skill,'  and^ 
unwearied  industry,  have  been  expended  more  worthily.  T^e  ’ 
extettt'ion  of  Chaucer's  fame  is  owing  to  these  tales ;  they  form  a 
work  purely  national,  unrivalled  in  every  respect  as  a  display  of  ' 
variety  and  ori^nality  of  genius,  and  as  a  representation  of  cha4  *' 
racter,  manners,  and  modes  of  life.  '  • 

Nonp  of  the  writings,  either  of  Gower  or  of  Lydgate,  has  bettr"' 
published  for  nearly  three  centuries,  if  we  except  in  Chalmers’S* 
edition  of  the  British  poets.  We  might  say  the  same  of  Oedeve'* 
and  Barclay.  The  works  of  all  these  poets  have  been  utido- 
ly  neglected ;  and,  with  the  exception  pointed  out,  and  the 
poems  by  Occleve,  so  injudiciously  selected  and  published  by  Ma¬ 
son,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  every  ordinary  reader.  Ye^' 
we  cannot  say  we  could  recommend  the  entire  publication  of  any 
of  them  ;  and  we  have  too  great  an  aversion  to  selections  to  advise 
such  a  mode  introducing  them  now  if>  the  public.  Gower 
was  certainly  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acquirements,"  but 
without  much  genius.  Lydgate  is  insufferably  tiresome,  and 
Occleve  labours  under  a  similar  imputation ;  but  we  have  no 
wish  to  condemn  them  altogether.  Occleve  is  most  favourably 
knpwn  in  his  story  of  Jonathas,  which  is  inserted  in  the  Shep¬ 
herd’s  Pipe,  by  William  Browne,  author  of  Britannia’s  Pastorals. 
Of  Barclay,  as  there  is  authority  for  our  claiming  him  as  a 
Scotsmadf  we  sliail  say  nothing  at  present. 

Here,  in  passing,  we  may  allude  to  one  distinct  and  important 
branch, pf,  tlie  mure  ancient  English  poetry.  During  its  earliest 
stale  the  English  minstrels  chiefly  employed  themselves  in  the 
translating  of  romances  from  the  French  ;  many  of  these,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  were  originally  composed  in  French  by  natives  of  England, 
when  tlie  Norman  dialect  was  the  langiiage  of  the  court  The 
reign  of  French  romance  prevailed  in  England  during  the  latter 
part  of^  the  twelfth,  and  Uie  whole  of  the  thirteenth  century,’  when 
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Eng^sh  rotnaoce  poetry,  which.  unquestionaWy  gre^  ouVdf  ;t1ie 
French,  may, be  sud  to  have  sprung  up.  This ‘is  sufficiently 
e\’kieHt,  as  most  of  these  rontanccs  have  lieen  traced  to 'French 
originals  of  a  much  earlier  period.  However  popular  they 'were, 
for  centuries  after,  even  when  the  press  had  superseded  the 
chaunting  recitations  of  tlie  minstrels,  they  remained  inaccessible 
to  the  general  readers  of  our  limes,  until  the  able  and  skilful  ana¬ 
lysis,  by. George  Ellis,  once  more  rendered  them  familiar  to  every 
one ;  and  the  entire  publication  of  die  more  valuable  ones  in  the 
eolations  of  Kitson,  of  Weber,  and  of  Utterson.  made  attainable 
to  the  curious  reader  what  formerly  he  could  have  recourse  for 
only  to  mutilated  fragments — to  manuscripts  locked  up  in  the 
great  public  repositories  of  learning,  and  difficult  to  bedteypher- 
ed,-««r  to  old  printed  editions,  perhaps  of  still  less  easy  access,  from 
th^r  being  carefully  treasured  up  by  private  individuals.  How 
much  then  are  we  indebted  to  the  zeal,  knowledge,  and  per¬ 
severing  exertions  of  such  men,  who  in  some  measure  have  re¬ 
moved  these  obstructions,  laying  open  the  sources  from  which  the 
manners,  usages,  and  amusements  of  these  earlv  times  afC  so 
faithfully  and  graphically  represented,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  illustrate  the  state  and  progress  of  our  literature?  Few  men 
have,  been  so  instrumental  in  this  labour  as  Josc])h  Ritson.  Let 
us  only  think  of  his  numerous  publications,  which  were  all,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  undertaken  at  his  own  exjiense— of  the 
lack  of  encouragement  for  such  works  which  then  prevailed — the 
difficulties  he  had  to  overcome— the  want  of  friendly  assistance— 
and  his  repeated  journeys  through  ditferent  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  schemes,  to  be  duly  sensible  how  unre¬ 
mittingly  and  assiduously  he  must  have  devoted  ids  life  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  early  poetical  literature  of  his  country.  His  pe-'  '* 
culiariiies  only  serve  to  excite  a  smile  at  their  harmlessness — nis 
detestation  at  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  literary  imposture,  (and 
which,  by  the  way,  was  chiefly  the  mean  of  his  exhibiting  tha 
worst  part  of  his  character,)  ought  unquestionably  to  lie  com- 
mended,-^while  the  petulance  of  his  temper,  the  natural  acerbity  ' 
of  his  dispoution,  and  the  perversity  of  his  sentiments  on  some 
points,  were  his  own  misfortune.  But  his  services' in  the  cauM 
of  literature  ought  ever  to  be  gratefully  rememberetlt’  and‘''7»e^' 
arc  under  obligations  to  him  for  perluips  the  best  selected  and ' 
most  geuume  t^lection  of  Scotish  Songs  which  exists*.  As  ' 

*  H*  wat  also  mftaged  in  another  wprk,  which  relates  to  the  literature  of  oor  ' 
of  the  kiogdum — The  CaleduHian  Miue,  which  a  fire,  ar.d  other  circaiitsUtuiV!*,  i  ,  f 
prevented  jiet  Aom  appearing.  As  much  of  this  volume,  I.uwever,  still  remains,  we 
trad  hoped  to  have  .seen  it,  iong  ere  now,  accompanying  die  rest  of  Kitson’s  tVorks.  ' 
It  contains  a  very  judicious  •election  from  the  Scotish  chrunolcg'cslly  arranged, 

and  would  by  no  uitans  discredit  lib  juilgiutut  or  taste.  tVliy  it  has  bran  delayed, 
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mSitipw,  14  to*bni^<^hl!^UteA|Wtf- 

)ic»li^4i^t^e^va|upble  Coin^tic^i  of  Btpapce&just  refenwtojl^ 
eyiejx  ft  of  Ul-be^lt^,  luid  Ul-gpint^'*  was  not  sufficient  ib 

a^nsst  bw  labours*,  or  dlyest.bts  mjnd  £rom  sucb  purauiU;"aXicrit 
nf  deep 'compassion  wheo,  at  the  saine'tiine,^  we  read 
of.bis^Umiasipg  these  volumes  with  cofd  ihdiffiecetico,’*-^**  bjt- 
pscthi^  Uule  prmse^and  less  profit,* — <<  but  certm  (he  add^]|  't[& 
axtj  xate^  tP  be  iasulted."  We  shall' not ‘transcriJlK  the  rest  dTit 
aenteoce  drawn  from  him  when  suffering  under  the  severest  inflie< 
tionof  wantou  criticisn),  and  that  preyed  on  his  spiHts  till  h!4 
ing  hour,  which  was  miserable  and  grievous  beyond  deycfl|)M<m. 
Poor  Henry  Weber. was  alike  unfortunate.  He  certmnly 
ed  in  works  beyond  his  power,  and  for  this  he  suffered  entHim ; 
we  regret,  however,  that  encouragement  was  not  given  hW  to 
perfect  the  series  of  Early  English  Metrical  Romances,  6f  ithiffit 
It  must  be  confessed  the  better  part  is  contained  in  tbese'tWo^- 
lections, .  Like  Ritson  too,  we  grieve  to  add,  that  he  was  Viri^ 
with  the  .heaviest  calamity  which  human  nature  can  eKperisi^. 
His  oollection  of  Romances  will  continue  as  the  best  tes^okly 
of  bis  learning,  exertions,  and  enthusiastic  fondness  i^ch 
matters ;  and  this,  it  must  be  lamented,  was  extended  frbni  fhe 
romance  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  England.  Mr.  UtterSiiAi's 
two  interesting  volumes  form  a  companion  to  a  different  publi¬ 
cation  of  Ritson's,  illustrative  of  the  “  Popular  Poetry  of  Eng¬ 
land,*  in  which  numerous  rare  and  highly  carious  **  piecet^  «« 
collected  in  a  suitable  manner.  Mr.  Singer’s  volume  of  ^Ahc^nt 
Humprous  Poetry,  now  in  progress,  has  a  similar  intent.  ' 
After  the  Poets  above  named,  continuing  the  series,  we  'cbhie 
„  next  to  Skelton,  who  has  been  unjustly  neglected  on  the  efr^ne- 
'  omi  belief  that  nothing  better  than  low  humour,  coarse  satite,  Mid 
^  vul^  buffoonery  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings.  We  excestiPThg' 
ly  wish  to  have  a  new  edition  of  his  works  set  out  in'' a  cretptkble 
forat )  nor,  at  the  pre^nt  moment,  can  we  think  of  any  one  df  the 
elder  oets  whose  writings  so  much  require  this,  or  of  which  fdbre 
coqld  made  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  editor.  Whmi  we 
bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reprint  of  his  poetusy  in 
I  ire  ,  mast  also' add  that  its  scarcity  keeps  it  out  of  iW, 

and  their  admission  into  Mr.  Chalmers’  edition  of  the  British 
iPo4t|  pot,  we  think,  in  the  least  supersede  the  necessity  of 


w  eqinot  ncf,  bat  Mr.  Hide«oo4,  toioBg  ^win  April  ISIS,  titled,  (httUirat 
iMtetioS  «o  **  Mtanit  tfait  Tolutit,  vkkia  «  v€rp  ihari  ptriai,  tt  ihecaiidtnvdrUit 
CtWaBi:^  iMher  tim  WiffWany  itlkk  of  the  tccurtte  Ritton  to  bolox.** 
I,  .W*!  Atr.  Httlevood  will  tUU  ftTOUi  lu  with  it,  »<f»i«npmi>J  by  t  Memdir  tf 
HIudd,  tlitn  wfaidi  t  fitter  pUcc  eoold  not  carilT  be  foaod;  '> 
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vbichan  editioo  of  Skehon’p  works  shoaUI  ^pntain.  Were 
'  Mr^  Haslcwood  to  undertake  this,  we  are  sure  it  irbnldbe  tntfelriuirid 
in  the  manner  we  desire.  The  text  should  be  given  froni  thi^  oMcnt 
existing  impressions,  the  earlj  ones  collated,  the  diifferaat  poettM 
not  inserted  in  Marsh's  ediUon,  1508,  collected  from  the  difi^- 
cnt  repoutories  in  which  they  are  preserved,  and  what  infiiraus- 
tion  ia  to  be  found  respecting  Skelton  and  his  prodnctions  eonr. 
xanmcated.  this  we  know  Mr.  H.  would  do  in  a  satisfitctory 
manner,  were  he  to  engage  in  it.  Of  Mr.  HaslewoocTs  attans- 
menta  and  capability,  we  have-a  high  opinion ;  as  they  are'  nok 
of  that  presuming  and  aSiected  kind  which  distinguishes  some  of 
bis  literary  co-operators.  To  testify  the  success  of  his  exertions, 
need  only  name  some  of  the  works,  for  the  revival  of  which 
'we  are  indcbt^  to  him.  Not  to  mention  less  matters,  to  him 
.ere  owe  the  elejrant  republications  of  Juliana  Bemers's  interest¬ 
ing  volume  on  hunting,  hawking,  and  heraldry— the '  Palace  hf 
Pleasure,  the  source  from  which  the  Elizabethan  Poets  drew  so 
copiously — the  Mirror  of  Magistrates,  to  be  noticed  shortly ;  and 
^those  highly  important  and  singularly  curious  volumes,  contain¬ 
ing  Puttenham,  and  the  other  ancient  critical  Essayists  on  Eng- 
j  lish.  Poets  and  Poetry. — To  return  to  Skelton.  His  works  are  re- 
^  markable  in  various  ways,  besides  his  flourishing  at  a  time  the 
saost  barren  in  the  annals  of  English  poetry.  For  caustic  power, 

,  and  a  rich  vein  of  humour,  he  is  almost  unrivalled ;  nor  can  we 
point  out  any  English  Poet,  who,  without  his  grossness  and  ob- 
acenity,  makes  a  nearer  approach  to  the  great  Grecian  cennic 
Poet,  in  the  wilder  sallies  of  the  imagination,  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  his  manner,  the  keenness  of  his  satire,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and,  no  less,  in  the  force,  fluency,  and  uncouthnesa 
of  his  language.  Skelton,  indeed,  is  a  remarkable  writer,  and 
may  fitly  be  named  the  English  Aristophanes.  His  humour  and 
budbonery  were  necessary  to  mask  the  boldness  of  **  his  ndlery 
.  ^  and  Bcoffery,'’  which  he  knew  how  to  employ  so  effecUvely ; 

.  while,  under  all  this,  the  manifestations  of  a  vigorous  aitd  poetic 
,  ‘  mind  ore  discoverable.  We  long  much  to  sm  his  interludes, 
with  which,  where  we  reside,  and  where  we  must  haVe  re^urs^  to 
the  early  Poets  chiefly  through  die  medium  of  fepriiited  ^tlona, 
||  it  it  quite  impossible  to  meet  They  certainly  Would  mhke  an 
admirable  enlargement  of  a  new  edition.  Nearly  contemttqtery 
I  with  Skelton  were  two  other  poets,  EUwis  and  H^ywdicid,  of 
whom  we  do  not  know  much,  but  their  writings  douDtihte  are 
u,  deserving  of  being  included  in  a  general-  .coUection.  The  oele- 
•  bratcd  satire  on  Cardinal  Wolscy,- however,  written  by  Mt  Edy, 
.j'^’^^^though  it  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Park's  sup^demental  ■  vd|ttmes 
to  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  is  worthy  of  a.separate  pu^fijCkiioB. 
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Suijl^py.fipd  ^yaU  bave^  within  these  fewiyetrR,>t»«|  mmcH.  ■ 
duced  iD>tF/P  poii^roue  quarto  volumes.  It  were  vain  toiaeny  :t 
that. , the  editor  i». not  a  man  of  - considerable  Iraeninft  aad  ingeb 
nuity,  and,  on  the, whole, correct  taste;  but  we  ready ithink  he  ii> 
has  v  greatly  misapplied  his  ^abilities  tin  this  instance.  Hllle  has  1 1 
thrown, aooie  light  on  the  structure  of  English  versUtcation,  bui-ti 
we  cannot  see  that  all  the  diligence  he  has  employed,  and  the  jw-  / 
search  he  has  made,  were  necessary  in  re-editing  the  poems  of  those 
two  noble  authors.  We  must  also  condemn  him  in  having  modena^nu; 
ized  the  orthography,  a  transformation,  which,  though  itmay  bec£  i  ' 
minor. importance  in  the  poetry  of  the  following  century,  certainly  u" 
should  never  be  attempted  in  the  writers  of  •.theic  age  ;/inor  can  o 
we  commend  his  omitting  the  poems  of  uncertain  auibor8,iwhichiii , 
hitherto. had  accompani^  Surrey's  and  Wyatt's :  even  if  it  had  - 
been  to  make  room  for  the  mass  of  information,  though  not  told 
very  clearly,'  respecting  their  biography.  We  therefore  must  stiU  i'- 
long  fm  another  more  genuine,  less  cumbrous,  and  not  so  expeiv  r  • 
aive  an  edition  of  their  poetical  remains.  This  might  be  so  far  m 
effectually  done,  were  the  rare  volume,  usually  icalled  from- its 
printer,  (Tottel's  Miscellany  of  Songes  and  Sonnettee,^  faithfully’  i| 
reprint^. .  It  is,  we  believe,  the  earliest  of  those  numerous  eol- 
lectioDs  of  poetry  which  have  since  appeared,  and  contains  by*.:!* 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Surrey  end  Wyatt«  toge*  ii> 
therewith  many  beautiful  poems  by  anonymous  authors.  i  Mr. 
Singer  was  to  include  this  volume  in  his  scries,  but  we  have  no  '« 
tidings  of  it  yet,  though  several  numbers  have  appeared  unoe  the 
second,  in  which  he  promised  to  give  it.  This,  we  h<^,  >bc  i 
will  soon  doj  without  persevering  also  in  his  unadviaedi  plan  of 
altering  the  orthography,  for  which  a  sufficient  reasoo  can  in  na  < 
instance  be  given.  I  :•  iv  i" 

Thus,  we  have  come  down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
when  poetry  flourished  with  unwonted  splendour.  Here  we  must  •)> 
be  brief ;  but  from  what  we  now  state,  it  will  be  seen  that  noin*  i 
considerable  share  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  tbe  poetical  leriters 
of  this  poetical  age.  Sackville  has  lately  appeared  in  a  neat  small 
ediiioQ,  as  the  commencement  ofaseiies,  nearly  on  the  same  plan  <- 
with  Singer's,  but  with  less  elegance.  Mr.  Singer  ought  to  bntir  I 
himself,  aor  suffer  the  field  »o  be  occupied  by  n^rs.  The  Mirror 
of  Magistrates,  first  projected  by  the  Earl  of  Buckhurst,  and  coo* 
taining  his  fine  ‘t  Iniluctioo,*'  1ms  also  been  republished  by  Mr.  * 

Haslewood,  with  great  elegance  and  commendable  accuracy.  1  * 

These,  vee  mean  first  to  take  occasion  of  .noticing  in  some  early  i 
number.  Nearly  all  the  curious  andivaluahle  poetical  miscell^  •  ■ 
nies  of. the  Elizabethan  period,,  have  bkewisc  in  one  way  or- other  >  -  • 
been  republished.  We  have  the  **  Paradise  oi'  Dainty  l>eviaes'' ~  *  I 

‘‘  The  Phceoix  Nest" — The  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  In- 
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famished  >and  decked  with'  dh^  dayiifie  'Deit^« 
right 'delicate  and  detighif  u  Iv*  9tc  Stc.-^  Ehtgland^  ‘Pimiisiife’ti-u ' ' " 

“  The*  Gaorden  of*  the  Mufiea”— «<  Ettghtnd’is'  HeHcd»,^‘^tUid 
otheits. /<) I  Tuaser^i  popular  IVeatiae  of  Htisband‘ry,'^'frdm’ 

Huodred  Puints,  till  the  enlargement  to  Fire  Hundred, ‘have  *•'’ 
often  beeO'printed.  Southwell,  we  believe,* has  also  reappeared.'"^ ' 
We  have' Scorers  Life  of  Woteey-^onstable^s  Sonnets— i-parts  " 
of  Breton,  and  Barnes,  Whetstone  and  Bamefield,  and  of  that  vtv  '  - 
luminous  but  singular  author.  Churchyard.  We  have  now  SirWal/* 
ter  Raleigh's  Poems,  in  a  handsome  little  volume,  by  the  care  of 
Sir  £gwtuo  Brydges — but  are  uncertiun  whether  the  additional 
volume  of  t  his  anonymous  poetry  has  yet  appeared,  whidi  the  '' 
kind-hearted  and  intidligent  Baronet  then  promised.  We  should  ^ 
like  to  know  more  of  ^scoyne — and  have  some  «>thcr  of  the 
tracts  of. Churchyard,  Breton,  Greene,  Peele,  and  Nash.  Wat-  ' 
son's  Exartnwocixiy  or  Passionate' Century  of  Love,  and  his  other 
poems,  certainly  deserve  the  rnitice  of  some  editor.  'So  might 
some  parts  of  Turberville's  works.  Sir  John  Davies’  fine 
poem  on>the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  the  poetry  of  Sir  Phi-  ' 
lip  Sidney,  are  well  known.  We  are  glad  to  meet  with  portions  ' 
of  Lodge  and  Chapman  in  the  present  series — and  should  not 
ohjeet  were  some  of  the  other  works  we  have  mentioned,  also  iii- 
cluded.  This  we  wish,  as  the  form  of  some  of  them  is  too  large 
and  expenave.  i  Of'  Spenser,  Mr.  Todd's  elaborate  edition  is 
pre-eminently  the  best.  His  diligence  and  research  could  not 
liave  been  better  employed,  although  we  cannot  avead  thinking  ' 
that  greater  Intercast  might  have  been  imparted  to  the  biography 
of  one  who  it  endeared  to  every  lover  of  poetry.  Shaksjx?are’| 
minor  poems  have  been  unduly  neglected.  An  accurate  collec- 
tiun  of  them  from  the  earliest  editions,  is  certainly  much  wanted;  ' 
Of  Marlow  we  hear  ratlicr  too  much,  and  sec  too  little, — in  com.^  ^ 
mon  with  all  the  dramatic  writers  previous  to  Shakspeare;  but' 
then  it  is  true  these  fell  to  be  considered  in  another  plkCe.  *  •  • 

Tlie  Satirists  form  a  distinct  class — and  may  be' noticed^’"'' 
here  in  passing,  as  a  gexxi  deal  is  yet  required  to  satisfy  us  in  re-i‘*'  ' 
storing  their  too  much  neglected  productions.-  We  have  indeed 
Ixxlge's  Fig  for  Momus,  in  a  form  which  *  leaves  nothing  ferther 
to  be  derired— hut  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  n^anl  for  ^  ^ 
the  few,"  it  is  not  in  general  circulation,  and  ought  tlot  therefore  ^ ' 
to  be  passed  over.  .Neither  is  there  any  late  edition  of  Bishop  ' 
Hall's  Satires,  however  esteemed  they  ever  have  been.  ‘We 
therefore  think  these  contemporary  satirists  worthy  6f'Mr.  Sin-'  ^ 
gers'  marked  attention,  and  shall  be  happy  tO'find  his^sefies  in-'"""^ 

creased  with  the  satirical  effusions  of -Li^ge,  Hatli'  Rowlands!' . . 

Donne,  Marston,  and  others.  Another  distinct  Hass  of'poeddid  "  ’ 
writers  in  this  age,  is  furmed  of  Translators,  either  from  the  ' 
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fwB  .^iiring  iH^;u«fe«..|,  For  ihem,  \t>i»  ftnie^ 
wUbib^idlj  Aay  «xflepUoi%  vecoun*  mut  lie  had  t»  the  early 
impteanona)  which  foetumkeiy,  are  noii  amoag  the  raeest  apeci- 
imet  of  .EogUfib  Ufj^rapby.i  Many  of  tbem  an  possnaed 'a4<' 
OTitftti.aamtyibui  rWr  and.iTwyne's^Viigil,.  Goldino'a  Ovid, 
IlMnCa  Uoraoe,ilhe  Trag^lw  of  Seai^  Arthur  Hul't,  aud^ 
eraci  Chi^unan's  Homer,.  Sir  Johu  Harrington's  Anosto,  and  si- 
inUac  productions*,  are  not  likely  soon  to  meet  us  revived  in  a 
sa^istantive  form.  , The  exceptions  are  Fairefisx'sj  truly  poetical 
ver^n  oi'  Tasso,  the  elegant  republicaCion  of  which,  under  Mr. 
Sipgm's  care,  came  under  our  notice  several  months  ago^-and 
we  hope  soon  to  add,  Marlow's  Musaeus,  the  £rst  book  of  Lt¥:aiv 
and  his  other  translations,  along  with  the  Hesiod,  by  Cb^Knan.! 

Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  and  the  Fletchers,  have  not,  in 
our  opinion,  received  that  share  of  general  attention  which  their 
high  poetic  merits  might  seem  to  claim  for  them.  The.sise  of 
their  works  is  perhaps  one  great  cause  of  such  neglect  Chap. 
man  is  to  be  cliused  either  as  a  translator,  or  as  a  writer  of  plays. 
Of  Jonson,  notwithstanding  his  exquisite  Masques,  and  minor 
pieces,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  otherwise  than  as  a 
dramatist  Donne  will  likely  never  regain  his  ancient  popuUhity. 
Nrither,  we  think,  will  Sylvester,  Quarles,  or  Herbert  WaU 
ton's  beautiful  poem,  Thealma  and  Clearchus,  which  he  publislx. 
ed  under  the  assumed  name  of  his  friend  Chalkhill,  has,  with 
much  propriety,  been  recently  added  by  Mr.  Singer  to  h'ls  te. 
|ies~.u8  also  Lovelace's  Lucasta,  and  Kis  Posthumous  Poems, 
and;  Shakerley  Marmion's  exquisite  l^ndary  poem,  Cu^  and 
Psyche.  William  Browne's  pastoral  poems  are  by  no  means 
uneoramon;  but  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  collection  of  hia  un. 
publMied  verset,  printed  a  few  years  ago,  at  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges'  prms  of  Lee  priory.  Stanley's  poems  have  likewise 
been  well  edited...-and  Waller's  are  to  be  met  with  every  where. 
Many  of  .Withers's  pieces  have  been  reprinted,  but  in  too  scat 
tered  a  manner  to  please  us.  Herrick  and  Habington,  Shirley, 
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nUf'lbrlig  mdawssTai,  io  Mrreiing  the  earty  Eaclith  poUs,  to  avoid  Si  nmeb  at 
inssbk  tvUUsa  out  tfaU  aitida.  with  tha  enamcratioD  U  ibuM  aoljr  intcratiag  to  tks 
aatMUfUT,  or  whose  writinga  ue  inwifficient  for  diitiiicdTe  notice,  it  mav  be  proper 
to  Mltt'oie  inquintiTe  reader,  who  may  wish  to  see  the  master  roD  of  att  the  Poets  of 
Bngtirt*.  Ooutished  bWbre  tha  dose  of  Use  17th  oantniy,  to  Riiwm’s  BStiia. 
.gqiphia  Poesies  <  la  that  volume  ha  will  find  their  namaa  faithfully  legittered, 
Md,  theu  wstitinga  carefully  detailed,  with  a  procisioa  worthy  of  Ritson’s  industcy,. 
We  tomedmo  since  understood,  that  Mr.  Hadewood  was  projecting  a  new  and  enl 
bt^  adilioa  df  ibis  wwA.  If  w,  we  iball  njoico,  as  srith  his  uarca  of  iatbsmatieti, 
■adda  toouney  bofittiag  Ritson  himsdf,  wo  are  certain  of  its  being  greatly  haprevaA: 
Pfp  plso  tltiuh,  its  importance  might  be  extended,  and  its  irynem  (almost  oo  iase* 
parable  tp  a  boA  of  mere  reference)  likely  to  be  removed,  ware' the  substance  of  tha 
.fiMdal  obasmtiaai  of  Wavton,  and  of  suboequeot  wriaiie,  on  the  morita  of  tha  dif. 
'hwaSt  posts  wUioduacd,  bat  always  sttbtarnant  to  (he  main  daaign  of  iia  pubtsaoiNO. 
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Sit«  ^ohii^lleMmioiit,’‘«iid  |ierfMH^'  Sh^flM|4ii(*^  c 
Cca^i^,  'Bfti^e,  Batenant,  and  parts  oT  Randdtpln^'Slnidyii  ' 
Siidl^ihi^y  Mayi‘ and  Cleveland,  migfct.be  deserving  of  rtftivilj 
l^e  si^ddns  f|t)m  Heitick^and  Careir,<  mUish^  aiiiiie* 
ypsrs  bafc|C)".ai^'iniy  tiling  bat  judicioua'''  Hehiy  Meie's 
sdj^cal  poein*' is  too  overlooked;  '^andiaw's' worka  Mtk’ 

cmcdy  translations the  writings,  of  John  Taylor  the  water^pM 
ate  of  singular  eurioeity;  but  would  not  answe/  now- tor  pubmti*'^ 
and .  lately  we  tiave  received  an  admirable  cblleetioA^^ 

«  Wit*s  Recreations,’*  “  Wh  Restored,”  and  the  other  faoetioas 
aiifl**”  fimtastie' poetry  of  the  period."  “  Corbet  we  have  Irf 
Mt.  Gilc|triiSt ;  Butler  in  every  possible  shape  ;'and  this  list 
bi  torititnWtcd  with  the  name  of  Milton.  ^  '«! 

III  <ton  ‘J7X.'  •  '  •  ■  >  .1  • 

^'A'iritfnaj^t  of  the  annals  of  our  literary  history ,*»and  even 
sdch  a  view  as  we  have  now  taken  of  the  illustrious  writers  of 
irtdt^  ihan  four  centuries,  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  with  a  sense 
of  tfid  capriciousness  of  poetical  fame — and  exemplifies' the  un> 
stilble' nature  of  popular- opinion.  Yet,  it  is  undoubtedly  coik* 
^If^  to  think,  that  the  great  and  “  mastering"  spirits,  however 
ti^y  piay  be  doomed  to  a  temporary  obscurity,  are  sure  to  rise 
firpdr  ^um  neglect,  and  to  overcome  the  prejudices  which,  for 'a 
time,'  contributed  to  overshadow  them.  Ttc  taste  of  this  agOy  it  is 
evident  has  been  gradually  reverting  to  the  long-neglected  models^ 
whidi‘are  found  in  our  elder  literature;  and  in  many  of  which,  it 
now  generally  admitted,  there  will  be  found  a  power  of  thonght^ 
a  vigour  of  expression,  and  a  fidelity  to  natural  passion,  which 
eertidniy  have  influenced,  and  given  an  invigorating  tune  to  th^ 
literattnre  of  our  own  times.  The  first  impetus  to  this  revival  of 
ancient^  poetry  ui^ucstionably  originated  with  Bishop  Percy. 
Instead  of  presenting  his  admirable  collection  of  **  Reliques  of 
EnglisliToetry”  to  the  world,  in  the  rude  and  imperfect  state 
in  which  they  came  into  his  hands,  he  in  a  great  measure  remd- 
(kelled,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrated  them,  with  aH  'the  aids 
which  could  be  imparted  by  learning,  genius,  and  refinement  of 
taste.  '  Of  his  perfect  success,  and  the  happy  results  attending 
this  performance,  there  can  be  no  contrariety  of  opimon  ''fbi^ 
ilowever  such  a  mode  of  procedure  would  now  be  ^preoateld’-^ 
and  the  worthy  Bishop  did  not  even  then  escape  from  ceBsiune~.k 
was  in  fact  necessary  at  that  time  Uiat  the  public  taste  should  be 
allvic^  into  this  path;  and  they  were  gradually  tempted  onwardli, 
hy  fiodi^  a  ridineas  and  variety  displayed,  of  which  they  had  is- 
mrined  in  a  state  of  the  most  complete  ignorance.''  Warton  foUt^ 
with  equal  learning  wd  geniu»«-and  with  much  ,soun(^- 
ness  of  judgment,  altlKMigfa  it  must  be  contossed  hU  eDthuMasm 
occarionally  led  him  astray.  Next  came  Ritson,  who  miperadded 
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■ccar&cy'to  retea^,  and  supplied  the  want  of  genius  by  quali. 
tiesiiofess  requisite  for  attaining  the  objects  he  had  m,view. 
Nor ’has  the  interest  awakened  by  such  men  been  suffered  to 
si  umber  in  our  day«,'  but,*  on  the  contrary,  has  received  fresh 
excitement,  from  the  exertions  of  their  numerous  and  able  suc¬ 
cessors.  We  have  pointed  out  briefly  the  chief  results  of  their 
labours— purposely  abstaining,  however,  at  present,  from  the 
consideration  of  the  early  dramatic  authors.  We  have  also  shewn 
that  several  of  the  early  poets,  and  these  of  no  slender  import¬ 
ance,  still  require  editorial  assistaiK-e.  But  when  we  think  of  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  those  productions  of  “  the  olden*  times, 
and  the  expense  and  difficulty  attending  the  procuring  even  the 
recent  impressions  of  them,  the  question  arises,  whether  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  extend  their  reputation  farther,  and  to  find  out  s<jine 
easier  and  less  costly  manner,  by  which  people  in  general  might  t 
obtain  them?  Supposing  the  authors  worthy  of  having  their 
writings  known  better  than  from  mere  extracts,  or  ocat$iynaJi. 
^xxnmens,  there  are  but  two  methods  by  which  this  can  be;,ac- 
eemplished, — either  a  general  understanding  that  their, 
should  be. printed  in  a  uniform  size,  and  in  a  cheaper  form  than 
that  in  which  they  are  often  given,  or,  in  having  them  ami^d 
together  in  something  like  a  collected  body.  The  post-octavo 
seems  to  be  the  size  generally  preferred  for  its  elegance,  commo¬ 
diousness,  and  comparatively  moderate  expense.  All  tlie  vo¬ 
lumes  of  Rhson,  Percy,  Ellis,  Evans,  (in  his  curious  and  inte¬ 
resting  collection  of  early  ballads)  and  many  others,  are,  in  this 
form.  We  dislike  the  large  and  unwieldy  quartos,  ‘  like  l)r. . 
Nott’s  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  or  the  Heliconia — in  which  the  editpEi. 
generally  conceives  himself  bound  to  eke  out  the  volume  withi 
notes  or  remarks,  of  whatever  kind  they  may  happen  to  ,be-t-or 
else  in  leaving  large  margins  of  blank  pajier,  which  do.  not  even 
answer  the  purposes  of  ornament.  ‘ 

Gf  the  collected  works  of  the  British  poets,  there  are  but  twp 
which' make’ the  slightest  pretensions  to  incorporate  the  writings 
of 'the  earlier  poets, — one  by  Dr.  Robert  Anderson  of  our  city, 
to  whom*,  as  Mr.  Southey  says,  the  poets  and  the  literature  of 
this  country  are  deeply  indebted, — and  the  other  more  recent, 
enlarged,  and ^it  the  same  time  more  assuming,  by  Mr.  Alexan-, 
der  Chaliners.  We  do  not  rank  with  thpsc  Dr.  Johnson's  col- 
lection^  which' begins  where  such  a  collection  ought  to  terminate; 
for  We  are  not  anxious  about  having  the  productions  of  tbe,las( 
centiiry  gathered  carefully  together, — as,  they  either  are  the  , 
hands  of  every  one,  and  in  every  library  of  the  kingdom,  and,, 
maybeihad  at  a  moment’s  notice,— or,  like  roost  of  the'niinor 
jioets  of  tliat  age,  are  unworthy  of  our  notice.  Nor  is  there  any 
jiccessity,  though  for  a  difterent  reason,  to  have  such  a  collectioa 
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siyellcd  nut  with  the  poems  of  Dryden,  Pope»  CoUins^.Xrold- 
smith,  Paltfoher,  and  Cow^r.  ^  For,  our  own  parts  we  reliah 
most' the  elder  poets,  in  coeval  unpressions,^,  where  they. .can,  he 
had,  and  which  delight  us  when  we  meet  .them,  as  what  we  may 
conceive  they  "were,  even  in  their  old  and  unsettled  state  of, or- 
thography,  when  they  came  from  the  revising  hand  of  the  authoTy 
whether  this  should  be  in  the  ancient  Gothic  letters  common  to 
our  ancestors,  as  in  Chaucer,  Surrey,  Sackville,  and  parts  of 
Spenser,  or  in  the  fine  old  folios,  in  large  and  legible  characters, 
which  followed  them.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  ancient  poetry 
precisely 'by  the  same  rules  as  we  would  a  new  performance— 
and  therefore  to  strip  them  of  their  antique  and  characteristic 
dress,  is' to  take  away  half  of  the  associations  which  endear  them 
to  us.”  The  specimens,  such  as  those  made  by  Ellis  and  Camp* 
bell,  only  serve  to  excite  the  appetite — and  after  what  we  have 
just  said,  and  when  we  confess  our  dislike  to  the  double-columned 
pages,  and  small  type,  in  which  most  of  these  collections  are 
jirinted — our  opinion  will  be  allowed  to  be  more  impartial,  when 
wej' state,'  that  such  a  collection  of  the  elder  poets  of  England  is 
still' ‘vastly  desirable  as  an  appendage  to  a  library.  The  collection 
by  Dr. 'Anderson  was  the  earliest  from  which  the  public  had  any 
reason  to  surmise,  that  any  poets  meriting  their  attention  had 
flourished  previously  to  Milton.  This  has,  to  use  the  current 
phrase;  long  been  “out  of  the  market nor  is  it  likely  that  it 
will  ever  be  republished.  Yet,  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  Ander* 
sort' #er^  prevailed  cn  to  give  us  a  separate  work,  founded,  on 
the  biographical  sketches  and  critical  remarks  contained  in  these 
vohimes.  A  general  biography  of  the  English  poets  is  very 
mnch  wanted,  as  so  few  of  the  number  are  noticed  by  Johnson. 
That  Mrl  Chalmers'*  collection  did  not  supply  all  that,  was  fit, 
we  ‘should  have  of  their  writings,  has  been  universally  acknow> 
ledged and,  for  our  own  part,  wc  think  he  has  performed  the 
task  which  he  undertook,  in  a  slovenly,  negligent,  and  unsatis¬ 
fying  manner.  Such  a  work  as  wc  contemplate— one  that  should 
include  all  the  chief  poets  who  flourished  previously  to  Milton,  j 
might,  we  think,  easily  be  compressed  into  less  than  ten  volumes, 
wrie  they  printed  in  the  neat  and  economical  form  of  which  an. 
excellent  example  has  recently  been  given  by  Dr.  Aiken,  in^  his 
British  Poets.  We  allude  to  the  single  volume,  in  which  Uie  , 
entire  works  of  many  of  the  more  eminent  of  the  modern  poets  , 
are  collected  together — a  volume  so  derirable  to  those  who  do  . 
n(A  wish  to  incommode  themselves  with  unnecessary  bulk.  We , 
haVe  no  doubt  such  a  collection  would  amply  repay  any  enter*  ’ 
prising  publisher.  The  editor,  however,  would  need  to^bedn*  .i 
du'ced  to  the  task  by  higher  motives  than  mercenary  consid* 
orations.  ,  .  . 
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TTk*  wretched  state  of  the  drama  in  this 'country,  has 
Versally  felt  and  deplored.  While  in  all  the  other  r  d^pijirhq^ts 
of  literature  the  performance  of  the  present  age  haa  been,  suebas 
'  fo  challenge  no  dishonourable  comparison  with 
which  have  preceded  it,  in  this,  one  of  the  high^sV 
interesting,  we  have  been  doomed  to  witness  little 
unbroken  steiility.  If  we  boast,  and  justly  too,  (^,ine,  gfjeat 
achievements  of  the  national  genius  in  this  departmpib, 
doring  a _  period  , which  now  belongs  to  antiquity,^,  .ni^de 
is  amply  repaid  by  the  utter  feebleness  and  flatness,  wbijC^^j^ve 
succeeds.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  his  cohtei;m)qranes 
h^  not  been  replaced  by  declining  talent,  but  by  uUei*  bowlf^ 
imbecility ;  the  age  of  giants,  as  that  of  Eliaabkh  W 
aptly  been  called,  has,  in  the  drama  at  least,  been  fql^pijr'^.,ppt 
by  a  race  of  ordinary  mortals,  but  by  successive  g^eratiqp^ijof 
dwarfs.  The  fleld,  instead  of  being  occupied  as  qf  o|4 
mightiest  intellects  of  the  country,  has,  in  genera^-  been‘,^pw- 
doned  to  obscure  impotent  scribblers — and,  in  their  hand^^  itne 
art  has  of  course  reached  its  lowest  point  of  degradaU,on„,jiy^c*i 
higher  minds,  impatient  of  the  scandal  thus  brought  I  upon' t|ie 
national  literature,  have  ventured  forth  from  their  aef;qstpnj^ 
walks,  and  attempted  to  revive  the  honours  of  the  drEpia^.tpqiir,pr. 
dinary  powers  seem  to  have  deserted  them,  and  sigqal  n^Sj^sr* 
riage  h^  commonly  been  the  result.  Even  when  ,theytb^y^.psr- 
riea  wiUi  them  to  their  new  enterprise  their  wonted  of 

^oughb  and  writing, — where  they  have  been  ,spleudjd»i,j^o- 
,quent,  or  jx^etical,  still  some  incurable  defect  has  stitfl|;.  fq  tneir 
'  productions ;  End  the  utmost  they  have  been  able  tp,  dq,  |ias 
D^h,  to  produce  an  impressive  poem,  well  adapted  pe^HepI^  to 
.  the 'meditation  of  the  closet,  but  useless  for  tbe  apprppridte 
.  purpose  of.  dramatic  exhibition.  The  consequence,,!^  ,that 
imis  department  of  literature  has,  for  practical  pqrpp^.^at 
"‘least,  b^n  resigned  for  a  long  time  into  the  hands  qf^spn- 
‘  fess^  dnveliei^  whose  crude ,  productions  are  endun^,,Qjdy 
*^as'ihey  aifibid  an  owning  for  the  pedantries  of  favourite 
.  ^  ^ne-paintei;Sy  and  fiflb-rate'inuricians. ,  The  s^ejis  jfnger 
'  ^verncjd  by  intelleclj''agiUd^  by  p^ipp,  or  eitalj^  oy  uij^gi- 
*nhtiOT^  excejpt^^when  the  reviVallpi  the  works.pf 
ters  IS  permitted  ditriiig  some  interval  of  the’ devouring  rage  tor 
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novelty :  At  other  times  all  that  is  intellectual  in  dramatic  com* 
position  is  ingeniously  supplanted  by  whatever  is  coarse  and  ma¬ 
terial  in  scenic  exhibitions,  by  noise,  glare,  and  all  manner  of  ab- 
f^nrdity->-^y  the  Most  stupM  and  atrocibns  e^tpedient^  for  attract¬ 
ing  the  vulgar  gaze. 

There  is  one  living  writer  indeed  of  great  name,  apd'^O 
''  dw^  this  name  almost  wholly  to  the  talent  displayed  in  her  ora- 
'^matib  rompositioDS.  Miss  Baillie  has  written  many  pjays,  and  in 
'’seybtal  respects  with  great  and  unquestioned  success.  ,  She  has 
^m^n  an  attentive  and  judicious  student  of  the  great  masters  of 
dramatic  art,  and  has  probably  caught  a  larger  portion 
'"df  their  genius  than  has  ever  been  vouchsafed  to  any  other  dfjtbeir 
''Successors.  'Still  we  think  her  plays,  with  all  their  meri^  make 
^  theifead'er  f^l  that  her  excellence  has  been  the' fruit  of  study  ra- 
**thdr  ihan'  of  inspiration,  and  that  she  is  rather  upon  the  whole 
^  dlb  'VetY  acrotnplished  imitator  than  the  inspired  rival  her 
**  gi'ekt  processors.  She  has  indeed  much  feeling  and  fancy, 
‘^'iltttl,'*6f  course,  much  fine  poetry;  but  there  is  a  want  of  the 
'  fbr^^'  ahd  freedom,  and  variety,  which  distinguish  ‘  the' old 
drsmfiltists ;  a  want  of  that  intrepidity  of  thouglit  wbich  folnns 
"tW^  ’inoSt  striking 'characteristic,  and  which  perhaps  is  in- 
‘ebiiapatible  with  'the  native  reserve  that  belongs  to  the  female 
'vdhd.''  The  drama  indeed,  at  least  the  old  English  drama,  which 
"dionc  is  a  poetical  impassioned  representation  of  the  world  as  it 
'Ir,  diust  deal  with  many  terrible  feelings  from  which  the  se^- 
'  dvb  aoul  of  woman  naturally  shrinks  in  dismay, — and  approcKih 
^  ihtrrpidly  to  the  region  of  passions  from  the  nuthful  exhibitioD 
rtf  which  her  modesty  recoils.'  To  be  true  it  must  be  often  ter- 
^rihlbj  and  sometimes  revolting— and  the  hand  that  scruples  tO 
deal  with. such  horrors  becomes  palsied  by  the  very  absuhcbce 
*'  Whifch'  ttwdrtsty  prescribes ;  while  the  range  of  powerful  imp^es* 
ia  seriously  narrowed  by  this  over  refinement,  and  the  ener- 
which  belongs  to  truth  and  fearless  fidelity  alone,  irrejj^dldy 
impaired.  '  If  a  female  writer  is  ever  to  succeed  in  dramatic  ooM- 
'  position,  it  roust  be  in  some  species  of  it  approaching  to  the  mo- 
dd  df  the  French  tragedy,  where  all  is  pure  and  lofty,  aiid  truth 
is  sacrificed  to  decorum  and  reserve,— <»*,  in  the  far  more  diffi- 
'  cult  task  of  rivalling  the  imaginative  creations'  upon  which  the 
Mnhis  of  Shakspeare  has  impressed  a  dramatic  Train,  but  fiym 
^  ^ich  dte  horrors  and  shame  that  fill  the'  actual  world  of  our 
fdkh  life  are  in  a  great  meah^ 'excluded.  '  <  *  .  •, 

been  felt  accordingly, 'that 'aTthrai|^  Mtsa  Ba&Uie  pta, 
dtucih  skill  and  induttity,appkMMbhedt]ie  raodeIuftheoid<ft«- 
'1^  the  Inis  not  b^  altog^er  'toKtzei^ 
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if  the  native  draniAtic  geoiue  of  our  couqUry  uusV,be,re)fiyed 
^ali,  the  achievement  yet  rentmos  to  be  performed.;  Lqrd  By. 
Ton  has  been  anxiously  invited  by,  bis  critics  and  admirers  to  um. 
dertake  Uib  great  enterprise;  a^  reahy,  when  weireiect  upoq 
what  this  distingui^ecl  person  has  already  done,  both  ip  seiious 
and  humourous  writing,  we  know  of  no  luan  alive  ,  who  ,bids  so 
fair  for  success. ,  Irr  vigour  of  thought,  and  condensed  power. of 
vridng-x-in  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  which,  perrac^  h|is  delU 
hcatioos  of  passion— 4n  force,  if  not  equally  perhaps  in  .coippiio^ 
hensiveoess  of  genius,  he  is,  we  think,  wholly  without,  a  ri,v^  itt 
our  times.  Even  the  dark  and  stern  cast  of  lus  soul,  and  tbw  qn. 
faltering  intrepidity  with  which  he  advances  to  the, most, teifil^lfp. 
developments,  seem  eminently  propitious  in  some  respects  tqspch 
an  enterprise.  So  far  as  there  is  truth  in  the  Aristotelian  defipif- 
tion  of  the  end  of  tragedy— to  purge  the  soul  by  terror  and  pity 
—Lord  Byron  seems  to  have  b^u  gifted  for  the  express  acfxxp* 
plishment  of  this  end — fur  we  recollect  of  few  writers  who  have 
nad  the  elements  of  terror  more  at  their  command,  or  who  have 
at  other  times  shewn  a  more  decided  mastery  over  the  softer  iaylr 
ings  of  the  heart.  It  is  true  that  Byron  has  not  often  copdeso^pdr 
ed  to  the  last  mentioned  employment  of  his  talents— for  his  aim 
hitherto  has  visibly  been  to  astonish,  to  overpower,  and  nqt  uor. 
frequently  to  revolt ;  yet,  when  he  deigns  to  move  the  hear^  bis 
po^er  is  felt  to  be  resistless.  But,  to  be  a  great  dramatist,,  his 
moral  theories  must,  we  think,  undergo  a  considerable  change— 
to  be  a  various  one  is,  we  fear,  beyond  the  circumscribed  versati- 
'*  lity  of  his  talents  ;  and,  above  all,  we  suspect  that  his  practice  of 
identifying  his  own  cloudy  and  passionate  existence  with  the 
wh(de  body  of  his  writings,  whether  tliat  practice  be  the  result 
of  an  impelling  instinct,  or  of  a  vain  wilful  habit,  must  narrow 
deplorably  the  scope  his  dramatic  extortions,  slumld  he  ever 
be  induced  heartily  to  make  them,  if  indeed  it  do  not  prove  alto¬ 
gether  fatal  to  hiis  success  in  this  department,  in  which  the  au¬ 
thor's  fcxrgetfulness  of  self  is  pre-eminently  and  rigorously  de¬ 
manded.  . 

We  have  no  leisure  at  present  to  speak  of  the  noisy  produc¬ 
tions  of  Maturin,  or  the  imperfect  but  promising  efforts  of 
Milhnan,-  one  of  the  most  classical,  powerful,  and  energetic  wri- 
teni  of  the  present  day..  It  seems  clear,  at  any  rate,  that 
these  are  not  the  men  destined  to  revive  tlie  old  drama  of 
England:  tMr.  Millman  wanting  flexibility  and . fcrtilitv,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  grace  and  dimity  of  his  muse,  for,, this  great 
adlventure; .  and  Mr.  •Matunn  having,  in  bis  ^tram,  .the 
roost  oon^erable  of  his  peri'ormances,  only  dramatized  .bombas- 
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ti«Ally,‘atid  yet  most  imperfectly,  the  frenzied  desperation  upon 
wMcn  it  is  Lord  Batch’s  *  pleasure  to  expend  the  energy  of  ^his 
trtdy*  poetic'  spirit.  '  Mr.  Milman'  may  advance,  pastto^  haud 
eqtdif  indeed,' nut  irith  much  hope  and  promise,' in  the  glorious 
track  which  has  hitherto  been  trodden  by  Milton  alone ;  and  in 
assigning  hhn  this  course,  we  imply  an  higher  compliment! than 
tre  chttose  directly  to  express  to  the  character  of  his  genius.  •  And 
as  to  Mr.  Matunn,  We  would  advise  him  to  recollect  that  bom¬ 
bast  n  not  necessarily  or  nearly  allied  to  genuine  passion,  and 
that  Something  more  than  nonsense  is  required  to  the  sublime, 
n  Yffi  not,  indeed,  whether  the  demand  which  has  been 
nnide  for'  the  revival  of  the  old  drama,  should  not  undergo 
mtrdi  quali6cation  ;  and  have  a  considerable  leaning  towards 
Dh’  Johnson's  opinion,  that  if  the  plays,  even  of  the  old  mas- 
terSi  wer^;  without  modihcation,  submitted  to  a  modem  au* 
dichccj  they  might  fail  of  effect.  This,  at  least,  wc  know,  that 
hi'rvcry  age  which  has  succeeded  their  own,  it  has  been  found 
nthessary  to  accommodate,  by  certain  alterations,  even  their 
mMiter-pie<^,  to  the  taste  of  a  new  and  unsympathizing  audi- 
CflCC.  i>^en,  whose  dramatic  career  was,  generally  speaking, 
of  unmixed  absurdity  and  extravagance,  and  whose  fine 
ghninS'  was  wasted  in  this  ill-chosen  pursuit,  also  condescended 
mhietimes  to  the  humble  toil  of  adapting  the  sterling  wit  of  an- 
di^ulty  to  the  depravity  of  his  own  age.  The  same  system  of 
impertinent  adaptation  has  been  continued,  on  a  greater  or  less 
seme,  ever  since^  although  the  task  of  manufacturing  the  raw 
material  into  the  tinsel*' and  frippery  of  the  period,  has  in 
general*  fallen  into  meaner  hands,  and  become  a  sort  of  per¬ 
quisite  of  the  literary  players,  when  it  so  happens  that  a  roan  of 
(his  'Vocation  can  be  found,  who  is  crossed  in  his  proper  splierc 
by  the  misfortune  of  literary  pretensions.  But  the  unques¬ 
tionable  feeling,  at  any  rate,  is,  that  the  old  dramatists,  Shak- 
speare  himself  not  excepted,  in  all  their  richness  and  rudeness, 
arc  not  quite  adapted  to  an  age  of  rednement;  tjiat  they 
were,  one  and  all  of  them,  dedcient,  at  least,  in  that  tact  of  ge¬ 
nuine  scenic  effect,  upon  which  the  masters  of  modern  amuse¬ 
ment  plume  themselves;  and  that  they  are  not  fit  to  appear  be¬ 
fore  a  sensitive,  fastidious,  and  polished  audience,  without  undex- 
going  considerable  purification.  The  actual  sense  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  thus  indicated  by  the  practice  of  those  who  cater  tu  its 
amusement,  probably  suggested,  and  certainly  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  of  Johnson,  that,  with  aU  the  apfdause  so  justly 
bestowed  upon  the  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  there  u  npt 
VOlJ.'V.  MO.  iv»-  •*  .1-  •  3x 
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one  of  its  performances  which  could  be  safely  brought' before  a 
m'odcrn  public,  precisely  in  the  state  in  which  it  issued  ft*om  the 
hands  of  its  author.  '' 

That  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude,  however,  had  all  of  them 
great  and  surpassing  powers,  with  many  obtrusive* faults,  seems 
to  be  universally  admitted ;  and  every  man  pretending  to  taste, 
is  now  us  forward  to  profess  himself  a  worshipper  oi  their  de¬ 
parted  genius,  as  he  would,  sixty  or  eighty  years  ago,  have  been 
feady,  perhaps,  to  profess  his  suspicion,  or  scorn,  of  the  whole 
genius  of  that  semibarbarous  age.  But,  although  the  general 
merits  of  the  contemporaries  of  Shakspearc, — for  as  to  this  au¬ 
thor  himself,  one  cannot  imagine  a  period  in  which  his  merits 
could  have  been  overlooked, — are  now  generally  admitted,  it  is 
hot  quite  so  easy  to  determine  in  what  this  merit  consists. 
Every  one  who  has  studied  them,  feels  indeed  that  there  is 
something  peculiar  and  excellent  in  their  dramatic  talent,  some¬ 
thing  which  advantageously  distinguishes  them  from  their  im¬ 
posing,  vapid,  and  unpoetical  rivals  of  the  classical  school ;  but 
we  do  not  know  that  any  satisfactory  attempt  has  been  made  to 
define  this  peculiarity,  or  to  measure  its  intellectual  and  literary 
value.  We  cannot  help  feeling,  that  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  efforts,  recently  made  with  this  view,  have  very  imper¬ 
fectly  accounte<l  for  the  transports  of  admiration,  which  they 
were  intended  to  vindicate. 

The  first  peculiarity  of  the  old  dramatists,  which  an  emi¬ 
nent  critic  has  descanted  upon,  is  their  predilection  for  rural 
images,  and  their  power  of  unfolding  simple  natural  emotion, 
a  task  to  which  the  town-bred,  and  courtier  poets  of  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  nation,’' have  ever  been  found  inadequate.  Now,  this 
is  very  well,  perhaps,  to  explain,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  ab¬ 
stract  superiority  of  their  poetic  compositions,  but  has  little  to  do 
with  their  mere  dramatic  excellence.  If  that  proposition  be, 
that  they  arc  more  natural,  more  fertile,  and  better  poets  up¬ 
on  the  whole,  than  their  nvals,  that  proposition  may  be  con¬ 
ceded,  although  with  considerable  limitations;  for  the  high¬ 
est  poetry  is  not  necessarily  conversant,  either  with  rural 
images,  or  simple  emotions ;  tne  loftiest  models  in  this  art,  hav¬ 
ing  no  decided  rural  impress  upon  them,  and  having  for  ages 
been  celebrated  for  the  grandeur  and  variety,  rather  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  emotions  which  they  excite  or  pourtray.  The 
business  of  the  great  poet  is  with  man  in  all  his  vicissitudes  of 
suffering  or  enjoyment,  in  all  the  aspects  under  which  nature 
may  present,  or  society  fashion  him ;  without  regard  to  the 
petty  distinction  of  rusticity,  or  urbanity,  which  is  calculated 
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only  to  miniiter  to  the  folly  of  rival  aifcctations.  And  it  u  want 

power  only,  not  of  a  liberal  and  fitting  scope  for  its  exercise, 
that  prevents  the  writer  from  treating  with  interest  any  portion 
of  the  great  subject  of  humanity,  whether  he  pursues  it  in  the 
poisoned  atmosphere,  and  giddy  excitement  of  the  city,  or  in  the 
unambitious  listless  solitude  of  the  country ;  whether  he  bound 
himself  to  the  narrow  span  of  our  present  life,  and  record  its 
ceaseless  agitations,  or,  winging  his  way  to  an  higher  sphere, 
unfold  from  thence  the  mysterious  chain,  that  binds  us  to  an¬ 
other  system,  ^d  awaken  the  latent  but  imperishable  feelings 
that  unite  this  passing  scene  to  the  darkness  of  futurity. 

The  natural,  easy,  unconstrained  manner  in  which  the  old  dra. 
matists,  generally  speaking,  conduct  their  dialogue ;  the  absence 
of  all  visible  premeditation,  and  all  rhetorical  pomp,  have  been 
generally  mentioned  among  their  characteristic  excellences.  Their 
delineations  of  nature  and  of  passion  are  thus  rendered  far  more 
probable  and  afiecting  than  they  can  ever  become  under  a  more 
constrained  and  systematic  management ;  and  truth  and  reality 
shine  out  in  the  apparent  artlessness  of  execution. 

But,  in  fact,  this  quality,  which  has  been  so  generally  and  just¬ 
ly  ascribed  to  the  better  specimens  of  the  old  drama,  has  never 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  authors  in  any  other 
sense  than  as  a  greater  reach  and  superior  power  of  intellect  can 
be  conridered  such  a  peculiarity.  It  is  comparatively  a  simple 
task  to  reason  and  declaim  ;  and  crowds  may  be  found  well  qua¬ 
lified  for  such  an  exercise  in  all  the  educated  classes  of  society. 
But,  to  seize  a  great  thought,  and  to  give  it  condensed  and 
happy  utterance ;  to  paint  without  reasoning  about,  or  describ¬ 
ing  the  passions,  is  the  gift  of  a  few  privileged  minds,  and 
attests  the  presence  of  inspiration.  The  hand  of  a  master  is  dis¬ 
covered  not  in  the  .pompous  toil  that  wastes  by  expanding  a 
thought,  and  strives  to  hide  its  puerile  amplifications  undo:  the 
encumbering  splendour  of  diction,  but  in  that  force  and  fertility 
of  composition  which  glides  rapidly,  and  it  may  be,  irregularly,  / 
over  a  series  of  great  conceptions,  without  leaving  an  interval  to  / 
be  filled  up  with  the  mere  rubbish  of  yerbosity — The  great  evil  of 
much  of  our  modern  literature,  is  the  superabundance  of  mere 
common-place  with  which  it  is  infested,  an  evil  of  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  tliat  the  author,  more  than  the  reader,  can  be  altogether 
insensible;  and  the  consciousness  of  this,  mental  weakness  gives 
rise  to  the  most  desperate  efforts  for  concealing  it  by  the  men 
pomp  of  phraseology.  Hence  the  common  and  most  just  com 
plaint  against  even  the  better  parts  of  our  literature,  that  th;y 
are  dreadfully  tedious  and  wordy,  a  complaint  of  which  eviry 
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one  knows  the  g^toimds  much  better  than  he  can  practise  the 
remedy.  >■  It'H  iduggiishness  and  poverty  of  conception,  in  truth, 
that  tmve  brought  with  them  this  reproach  ;  and  the  only  reme¬ 
dy  is  a  more  copous  infusion  of  the  inventive  spirit,  and  a 
habit  of  deeper  and  stronger  thinking.  In  every  train  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  every  species  of  composition,  whether  the  object  be 
to  inform  the  intellect  or*  more  the  feelings,  there  may  oc¬ 
cur,  besides  the  leading  ideas  and  the  roaster- touches,  many 
which  are  but  of  relative  and  very  subordinate  importance, 
and  which  may  be  permitted  to  find  a  place  in  the  work,  with¬ 
out  absurdity  indeed,  but  not  without  greatly  impairing  jits 
vigour,  animation,  and  power  \  and  while  these  minor,  flatten¬ 
ing,  and  unimpressive  associations  are  instinctively  shunned  by 
an  intellect  of  the  higliest  {xiwer,  they  are  eagerly  seized,  des¬ 
canted  upon,  and  wire-drawn  by  your  frigid,  regular,  and 
pithless  declaimers. — Regularity,  in  a  certain  sense,  indeed, 
IS  characteristic  of  the  highest  genius — but  it  is  the  regularity  of 
great  purpose,  and  the  skill  with  which  means  apparently  the 
most  various  are  rendered  subservient  to  it— not  the  tame  mono¬ 
tonous  regularity  prescribed  by  the  common  rules  of  art.  The 
wild,  bounding,  animated  writers,  who,  in  the  elasticity  of  great 
genius,  are  so  unlike  the  creeping  and  prosing  of  ordinary  mim'E, 
cannot  but  appear  to  the  latter  to  be  at  once  extravagant  and 
savago — although,  if  the  whole  of  their  great  purposes  deeply 
scanned,  they  will  often  be  found  to  obey  a  system  as  scrupu¬ 
lously  as  their  scoffers  could  have  done,  ^vere  and  exces¬ 
sive  regularity  in  the  mere  forms  of  art  is  in  general  but  a  cloak 
for  essential  deficiency — and  where  the  practice  of  order  is 
most  zealously  enforced,  and  most  intensely  lauded,  a  natural 
suspicion  arises,  that  there  is  some  lurking  conscious  defect,  for 
which  all  this  method  is  intended  to  apologize. — To  us  it  appears^ 
thenefore,  that  the  abrupt,  irregular,  and  most  natural  manner 
in'  which  the  old  dramatists  generally  conducted  their  dialogue, 
and  managed  their  whole  subject,  was  not  so  much  a  distinc¬ 
tive  peculiarity  by  itself,  as  one  of  the  effects  of  that  greater 
richness  and  power  with  which  they  were  endowed— and  that  the 
regularity  enforced  by  another  system  is  just  in  other  words  pro¬ 
lixity  and  tameness,— and  bears  a  striking  analogy  to  the  feeble 
diffliseness,  which  contrasts  so  much  of  the  prose  literature  of 
our  own  times -with  the  majestic  and  concentrated  wisdom  of 
such  an  author  as  Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  not  the  difierence,  then,  of  mere  stiff  regularity  from 
ailess  and  disorderly  composition,  tluU  distinguishes  the  tlass 
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cf  writera  of  whom  we  are  ipeaking^^nd  oUiers,  tIicir,«oiUcin'> 
poraries,  both  in  prose  and  Terse~.iroini  tbeu'jiuiuiUcr  ^Mcces> 
sors.  This  apparent  •irregularity  was  but  .one  of  the /iodica^ 
tions  of  a  greater  genius— of  more  powerful  thinkiug,  an|d  more 
inventive  imagination.)  And  it  is  in  wearisome  stupit'ying,Uauv 
ness  that  our  modem  literature— with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions 
—is  felt  chiefly  to  un— and  in  the  verbiage  which  belongs  to, this 
irremediable  tameness  of  conception.  Productive  to  redundancy 
as  the  press  has  been  fur  the  last  30  years — and  big  with  claims 
to  discovery  and  invention,— any  one  who  makes  the  experiment 
will  be  amazed  how  sterile  most  of  its  efforts  have  been— how 
very  little  worthy  of  regard,  after  the  small  exciting  interest 
which  gave  them  currency  has  passed  away,  and  how  very  little 
indeed  receiving  that  regard.  A  new  or  bright  thought,  worthy 
of  •  being '  remembered,  may  not  be  found,  after  very  diligent 
hunting,  through  many  bulky  volumes— and  while  all  the  forms 
of  the  most  regular  composition  are  in  every  department  studi* 
ously  observed,  they  are  found  upon  reflection  only  to  embrace 
small  and  puerile  thought,  or  to  invest  large  masses  of  utter  in¬ 
anity.  The  consequence  is,  that  as  the  rage  of  novelty  alone  gives 
such  tilings  their  temporary  popularity — when  this  subsides,  wc 
wonder  at  the  tasteless  eagerness  with  which  wc  grasped  the 
phantoms,  and  repent  of  the  old  only  to  begin  a  new  series  of 
mistakes. 

There  probably  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  average 
intellectual  power  of  one  age  is  inferior  to  that  of  another,  ex 
cept  in  so  far  as  the  periods  are  distinguished  by  different  states 
of  education ;  the  training  may  be  more  or  less  propitious  to  the 
development  of  genius,  but  the  general  amount  of  that  inde¬ 
scribable  power,  whether  latent  or  brought  into  exercise,  is  per¬ 
haps  muen  the  same  at  all  periods.  It  is  no  less  absurd  to  as¬ 
cribe  every  thing  to  education  in  the  individual,  than  to  impute 
national  excellence  to  any  other  cause.  There  have  at  all  times 
indeed  been  men  who  take  a  pleasure  in  believing  that  their  own 
age  is  one  in  which  the  species  has  dwindled  to  a  pigmy  state, 
incapable  either  of  realizing  or  even  of  appreciating  the  great 
achievements  of  other  times.  This  is  the  superstition  of  antiqui¬ 
ty,  and  it  chiefly  overcomes  those  who  are  ill  at  caae  in  their  actual 
state  of  difficulty  and  struggle.  This  sort  of  mock  veneration  i^ 
an  approved  expedient  with  the  feeble  and  querulous  to  lessen 
the  merit  of  their  more  fortunate  living  rivals,  and  to  enhance 
their  own,  by  affccUng  a  secret  and  jxiculiar  worship,  of  higher 
models  of  excclicDcc  than  the  groveUiug  majority  around  them 
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dare  even  to  look  up  to.  These  privileged  persons  have  their  hi- 
teilectual  life  ¥>holly  out  of  the  age  upon  which  they  have  been 
cast — they  look  to  antiquity  for  their  examples,  and  to  posteri¬ 
ty  alone  for  their  reward. — But  although  genius  may  in  all  ages 
pretty  equally  distributed,  upon  the  whole,  among  the  same 
people,  it  may  not  be  equally  exercised  or  put  lorth — and  man- 
ners,  education,  the  actual  state  of  knowledge,  the  maxims  and 
fashions  that  prevail,  may  and  must  indeed  have  a  great  influence 
in  represring  or  fully  developing  it.  Nor  is  it  the  period  of  the 
greatest  acquired  knowledge  that  is  most  favourable  for  its  best 
and  freshest  displays — for  great  acquisitions  of  preside  intelli¬ 
gence  have  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  most  gifted  minds, 
•—besides  another  evil  consequence  which  they  can  hardly  fldl 
to  bring  along  with  them,  in  the  methodical  habits  which  they 
generate  and  enforce  for  the  purposes  of  communication.  Every 
educated  man,  in  the  actual  state  of  European  society,  must  con¬ 
sume  much  of  his  time  in  acquiring  knowledge,  which,  although 
signally  and  variously  useful,  has  little  to  do  with  the  higher  ex¬ 
ertions  of  genius — and  this  laborious  training,  which  becomes  in- 
dispensable  to  keep  him  upon  a  level  with  the  intelligence  around 
him,  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  dissipate  all  that  may  be  pe¬ 
culiar,  vigorous,  and  original  in  the  character  of  his  own  intellect. 
Much  of  the  acquired  knowledge  of  our  rimes,  of  which  we  boast 
so  much,  has  a  direct  degrading  reference  to  the  prosaic  business 
of  common  life-much  to  the  barren  abstractions  of  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  metaphysical  learning— barren  we  mean  in  a  poetical 
sense,— and  very  little  of  it  can  be  considered  as  subservient  to 
fancy  and  invention.  The  very  methodical  inductive  cultivation 
of  the  science  of  mind  itself,  now  so  much  contended  for,  is 
signally  hostile  to  all  poetical  applications  of  any  of  the  materials 
of  that  department  of  science;  the  dreams  even  of  an  imaginative 
sophist  have  advantages,  in  a  poetical  view,  over  all  the  waking 
certainties  of  the  strictest  disciples  of  the  Baconian  school :  and, 
after  all,  it  is  often  within  the  power  of  some  great  inventive  spirit, 
by  one  sudden  flash  of  inspired  thought,  to  cast  a  brighter  light 
upon  our  intellectual  nature,  than  has  ever  been  shed  by  the  torch 
of  professed  science.— No  one  pretends  that  knowledge,  in  the  no¬ 
blest  and  most  graceful  sense  of  the  term,  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
exerdse  of  poetical  genius — but  there  i$  much  knowledge,  and  that 
too  very  justly  prized,  in  other  departments,  which  can  be 
of  no  service  to  the  higher  class  of  poets,  and  of  which  the 
necessary  acquisition  is  to  them  an  obstacle— and  the  posst'ssion 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  an  incumbrance.  The  knowledge  re- 
’  4 
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quired  is  that  of  «  seemly  arts  and  sciences”  alone,  not  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  pure  abstractions  or  of  the  vulgar  business  crflife :  and 
for  every  great  purpose  of  imaginative  composition,  the  fond  and 
diligent  study  even  of  the  most  extravagant  romance  is  worth 
more  than  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  treatises  and 
dissertations  extant. — But  as  society  becomes  improved,  not 
only  is  the  mass  of  acquired  knowledge  prodigiously  increas¬ 
ed,  and  with  that  the  indispensable  task  of  acquisition,  but 
the  general  stock  belonging  to  the  whole  community  being  al¬ 
ready’ so  large  and  various,  a  habit  of  implicit  dependence  upon 
it  is  gradually  produced,  and  while  we  strive  to  learn  more,  we 
become  less  ambitious  to  invent  and  produce.  The  native  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  mind  is  thus  borne  down  by  the  force  of  cus¬ 
tom,  and  the  reign  of  common-place  begins — a  reign  which  is 
perpetuated  by  the  unhappy  ambition  of  shining  in  author¬ 
ship  without  legitimate  skill,  or  due  preparation  for  the  attempt. 
Whenever  this  practice  becomes  general,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  literature  is  verging  to  degradation,  and  that  the  demand  of 
the  public  mind  for  liberal  excitement  admits  of  far  too  cheap  a 
gratification.  When  authorship  becomes  a  common  profession, 
learning  has  lost  its  highest  honours.  To  collect  facts,  to  narrate 
them  faithfully,  to  explain  the  principles  of  an  ordinary  art,  or 
even  to  compile  all  that  is  known  of  an  interesting  science,  may 
be  done  perhaps  as  a  task,  or  a  regular  vocation,  by  any  one— 
but  to  discover,  to  invent,  to  create,  is  a  work  to  which  the  con¬ 
scious  impulse  and  the  present  inspiration  of  genius  is  required. 
They  are  not  in  general  hackneyed  authors  who  achieve  such 
things — men  who  hastily  grasp  the  fleeting  honours  or  the  sor¬ 
did  rewards  of  learning,  without  much  care  whether  they  possess 
the  conscious  merit  that  deserves  them :  and  it  seems  unques¬ 
tionable,  upon  the  whole,  that  in  proportion  as  this  class  increase 
es  in  number  and  in  influence,  a  nation  will  cease  to  appre- 
date,  and  consequently  to  merit  works  of  an  higher  order.  Instead 
of  the  productions  of  men  of  real  creative  minds,  working  only 
while  the  inspiration  of  high  thought  and  feeling  is  full  up¬ 
on  them,  ana  without  regard  to  any  thing  but  the  delight 
experienced  in  their  intellectual  exertions,  we  must  expect  in 
the  general  to  find  only  laborious  eflbrts  to  appropriate, 
under  some  new  and  seductive  guise,  the  existing  stores  of 
thought  and  fancy,  and  to  clothe  with  gaudy  and  brilliant  con¬ 
ceits  the  real  common-place  which  is  the  essence  of  their  think¬ 
ing— or  if  they  should  chance  to  be  a  little  more  intemperate 
and  daring,  to  substitute  the  perverted  and  perishable  ingenuity 
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of  mere  paradox  for  the  wlt^aqd  wisdom  which  arc  the  exclusive 
possession  of  genius.  , 

Xhp  masters  of  the  old  English  drama,  of  whom  the  author 
before  iis'  is  the  professed  imitator,  lived  in  an  age  which,  in 
aU '  departments,  was  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  greatness 
and  vigour  of  thought,  for  depth,  gravity,  and  variety  of  in¬ 
tellectual  character. That  age  was  indeed  remarkable  /or  its 
immense  stores  of  knowledge  also,  but  it  was,  in  general,  know, 
ledge'  of  a  high  and  half-imaginative  character,  and  differ¬ 
ed  essentUilTy  from  the  accurate,  practical  sort  of  knowledge 
which  is  now  so  generally,  and,  upon  the  whole,  so  equally  dif¬ 
fused  over  the  middle  ranks  of  society.  The  spirits  of  their  great 
men  were  sustained,  but  not  at^all  encumbered  with  learning ; 
and  while  their  literature  had  banished  the  offensive  extra¬ 
vagance,  it  had  not  yet  renounced  the  imaginative  wisdom 
of  the  romantic  ages.  Even  the  erudition  of  the  period,  which, 
although  rare,  was  in  its  individual  examples  almost  incredible, 
must'  liave  been  acquired  with  an  ardour  and  devotedness  of  pur¬ 
suit  hardly  practicable,  amid  the  more  various  and  distracting 
nvocatiuns  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  erudite  classes 
were  not  however  numerous,  and  all  the  other  portions  of  that 
inspired  generation  leant  for  instruction  upon  an  infinitely 
smaller,  but  a  much  choicer  collection  of  books,  than  that 
through  which  it  is  now  our  destiny  to  travel.  They  were  left 
greatly  indeed  to  the  resources  qf  their  own  intellect  and  ima¬ 
gination,  gathering  from  the  books  within  their  reach  only  scat¬ 
tered  hints  sufficient  to  set  their  own  vigorous  spirits  to  work ; 
nnd  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by  au  eminent  cribc,  that  au¬ 
thorship  not  being  then  as  it  is  now,  a  profession,  no  one  thought 
'  of  obtruding  himself  upon  the  public  who  was  not  impelled  to 
speak  from  the  fulness  of  his  spirit.  Every  one  spoke  freely  and 
intrepidly  after  his  own  manner,  there  being  yet  no  school,  to  the 
discipline  of  which  he  was  bound  to  conform,  and  no  established 
ffterary  corps,  by  the  customs,  punishments,  or  rewards  of 
which,  the  individuality  of  his  awed  genius  might  be  chastened 
)htd' the  common  tameness  of  tho  class.  In  dramatic  compoei- 
tion  especially,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  renowned  age 
had  a'  salutary  and  decisive  influence,  so  far  at  least  as  poetical 
gfandeur  and  variety  are  concerned.  The  drama  of  this  period  has, 
By  great  |)lnlosophical  critic,  been  called  the  romantic  drama,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  classical  drama  of  antiquity ;  and  it  was 
'phly  in'the’age  which  occupied  the  interval  betwixt  the  obsolete 
ektiravagadee  of  the  older  romance,  and  the  tame  propriety  which 
fin  age  of  refinement  is  prone  to  demand,  that  this  species  of  the 
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drama  could,  fot*  practical  purposes 'at  least,  be 
pily  exemplified.  The  age  which  produced'  Shskspeare^l  was 
too  wise  and  cuItWated  to  endure  the  mere  absurdity  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  old  romance,''  but  it’  was  also  'too  imagina¬ 
tive  to  sink 'into  the  baldness  which  excludes  its  fancy  ana  its 
grandeur.  '-Althongh  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  our  feel¬ 
ings  are  apt  to  spurn  the  control  of  judgment,  the  fact  is,  that 
judgment,— we  speak  of  matters  of  taste  and  art  alone, — very 
often)  exercises  a  despotic,  and  not  always  a  sanitary  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  feelings.  The  taste  in  art  for  ratreme  and 
minute  accuracy  is  ■  the  result  of  a  pedantic,  but  at  the  same 
time,  of  a  vulgar  education,  which  rejects  all  that  offends  agmnst 
the  humble  prosaic  sort  of  good  sense  to  which  it  is  accustom¬ 
ed,  as  monstrous,  extravagant,  savage,  and  unnatural.  There 
is  a  sjarit  of  graceful  combination  and  essential  propriety  which 
belongs  to  works  of  high  and  daring  fiction,  of  which  the  com¬ 
mon-place  reader  is  a  most  incompetent  judge — and  which  would 
be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  rigorous  application  of  his  >  flat  and 
worthless  rules.  There  is  a  music  of  the  poetic  spheres  which 
is  inaudible  to  the  grovelling  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  against 
which,  >  if  it  could  fall  upon  their  puny  senses,  they  would  no 
doubt  take  many  learned  exceptions.  The  creeping  accuracy 
of  tliought  become  habitual  to  such  persons,  fairly  overmasters 
their  inborn  native  feelings — and  whatever  offends  their  reason 
in  the  meanest  and  most  drudging  application  of  its  powers, 
is  at  once  pronounced  to  be  absurd  in  art,  and  incompatible 
with  all  legitimate  intellectual  gratification.  It  is  thus  that  the 
petty  slips  and  incongruities  of  the  greatest  dramatic  writers  are 
too  often  foolishly  censured,  and  that  the  danger  to  an  unknown 
adventurer  in  the  present  times,  of  any  attempt  to  reach  their 
poetical  spirit  and  variety,  by  hazarding  their  mere  logical  in¬ 
accuracies,  would  be  extreme.  Add  to  all  this,  the  tameness  and 
vulgarity  of  life,  as  it  is  actually  presented  to  his  view,  in  the 
more  complex  and  equalizing  combinations  of  a  refined  but  less 
vigorous  state  of  society — the  derision  poured  by  civilization  upon 
the  difficulties  and  the  wonders  of  romance,  without 'affording  any 
vivid  attractive  substitute  for  its  brilliant  exlnbitions  and  natur^ 
images,  and  rich,  although  sometimes  fantastic  illustrations-^t][>c 
utter  homeliness  of  all  with  which  the  ordinary  educated  mind  of 
our  times  feels  itself  domesticated,  and  its  instinctive  re^ntme&t 
of  every  thing  which  breaks  in  upon  this  severe  monoton^ ; .  and 
more  than  all,  the  regularity  of  method  which  impedes,,  and 
the  distractions  of  -  a  more  prosaic  erudition,  widen  dissqHttc 
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and  wear  down  the  spirit — and  the  obstacles  ansing  from  the 
pre-occupation  of  the  favourite  ground  of  the  Muses  by  the 
bards  of  other  times,  who  have  seized  their  brightest  images,  deep¬ 
est  thoughts,  and  most  vigorous  and  happy  expressions,  witli 
such  eminent  success, — and  the  difficulty  will  at  once  be  appa¬ 
rent,  oi  renewing  in  ail  its  glory,  and  even  with  all  its  faults, 
the  ancient  drama  of  England,  in  which  all  tlie  qualities  referred 
to  were  more  splendidly  exemplified,  if  not  more  artfully  har¬ 
monized,  than  in  any  other  productions  of  the  human  mind. 

For  the  reasons  which  we  have  thus  very  imperfectly  explmn. 
cd,  we  do  not  think  that  the  call  for  the  revival  of  what  is  most 
excellent  and  characteristic  in  tlie  old  English  drama  is  likely  to 
be  soon  answered ;  and,  we  feel  confident  at  any  rate,  that  an  un¬ 
modified  revival  of  it,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  would  be  far  from 
suiting  the  taste  of  the  present  generation.  We  cannot  repro¬ 
duce  the  nunds  that  conceived,  nor  the  manners  and  tastes  that 
relished  in  exhibition  these  extraordinary  compositions.  But 
they  are,  and  ever  must  remain,  admirable  studies,  in  many 
points,  for  all  succeeding  artists ;  and  if  the  vigour,  freshness,  var- 
riety,  and  compass  of  thought — the  high  intellect,  and  deep  and 
moving  passion — together  with  the  surpassing  richness  of  com¬ 
position  which  distinguish  them,  could  be  realized  or  approach,. 
ed  in  this  department  by  any  modern  hand,  success  would  be 
infallible,  and  the  reward  perhaps  one  of  the  liighest  and  proud¬ 
est  that  our  literature  has  to  bestow. 

The  author  before  us  has,  in  this  tragedy,  boldly  made 
the  attempt,  although  we  own  that  we  infer  this  rather  from 
the  known  course  of  his  studies,  and  the  specimens  of  pro¬ 
fessed  imitation  with  which  he  began  his  career  as  a  writer, 
than  from  any  very  distinctive  marks  in  this  new  effort  of  hb  ta¬ 
lents.  Mirandola  has  been  favourably  received,  and  warmly  ap¬ 
plauded  ;  yet  to  us,  we  confess,  the  grounds  of  this  distinguished 
applause  have  not,  upon  the  most  impartial  perusal,  been  quite 
emvious.  The  story  is  not,  we  think,  happily  selected,  nor 
is  it  very  boldly  or  skilfully  managed — the  conception  of  the 
piece  is  well  enough  indeed,  if  compared  to  the  ordinary  run  eff 
mmilar  productions ;  but  poor  and  mt,  if  it  claim  to  be  ranked 
vith  the  models  with  whom  the  author  or  his  admirers  challenge 
A  comparison.  Nor  have  we  observed  in  any  part  of  the  work 
the  i^ications  of  that  bold  and  vigorous  cast  of  thinking, 
that  freshness  and  richness  of  imagery,  exuberating  even 
into ,  the  very  language  which  lifts  up  the  higher  specimens 
of  old  English  dramatic  power  so  far  above  all  similar  compo- 
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utions,  and  forms  the  triie  secret  of  their  enVied  peculiarity— 
which  is  the  best  part  too  of  what  could  at  any  time  have  been 
transplanted,  and  may  yet  be  legitimately  transferred,  into  this 
department  of  art,  when  the  power  of  true  genins  shall  come  to 
deal  with  it  There  is  a  prevailing  tameness,  we  think,  both  cf 
conception  and  execution,  which  runs  through  the  whole  per¬ 
formance,  and  infects  even  the  language,  of  whidi  the  extreme 
amplicily,  whether  studied  or  accidental,  drops — and  must  ever 
do  so,  except  in  the  hands  of  a  deeper  and  more  vigg|bus  thinker 
than  this  author  seems  to  be — almost  into  pros^^The  whole 
composition,  no  doubt,  reads  easily  and  smoothly;  but  if  the 
reader  shall  find,  in  the  specimens  which  We  are  about  impartially 
to  select,  any  thing  fresh,  original,  or  lofty — any  thing  which  » 
not  more  redolent  of  toil  than  of  inspiration — any  thing,  in  short, 
which  reminds  him  of  the  bolder  flights  so  frequent  in  the  old 
drama,  which  this  author  thinks  of  reviving,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
have  ^em  pointed  out.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  content  our¬ 
selves  with  giving  a  very  short  account  of  the  story,  so  as  to  ren¬ 
der  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  make  intelligible-heaving  these 
extracts  to  speak  for  themselves,  without  farther  comment  on 
our  part 

Mirandola  is  an  old  fretful  amorous  Italian  Duke,  whose 
son  Guido,  absent  and  supposed  to  be  dead,  had  been  deep¬ 
ly  attached  to  Isidora,  the  heroine  of  the  piece.  Isabella,  the 
Duke's  rister,  with  the  md  of  a  confidential  monk,  Gheraldi, 
intercepts,  for  purposes  of  her  own,  the  correspondence  of 
Guido  and  Isidora;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Duke  wooa 
and  weds  the  unhappy  lady.  Guido  unexpectedly  returns— 
is  overwhelmed,  of  course,  with  dismay— and  has  successive 
interviews  with  his  father  and  his  abused  mistress,  from  the 
latter  of  whom,  through  the  cunning  of  Isabella,  he  obtains 
a  fatal  ring  as  a  pled^  of  her  friendship.  The  Duke's  mind 
is  artfully  excited  to  jealousy,  and  the  sight  of  the  ring  dis¬ 
tracts  him  of  course,— upon  which  his  son  takes  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  quitting  his  country  for  ever.  But  before  his  resolution 
is  executed,  Isidora  requests,  through  his  friend  Casti,  a  last  in¬ 
terview  with  him,  that  she  might  get  back  the  ring— and  the 
Duke,  purposely  conducted  to  the  scene  of  this  nocturnal  confe- 
rence,has  all  his  suspicious  confirmed, — and  maddened  by  despair, 
devotes  the  lovers  to  instant  destruction.  Preparations  are  made 
for  obeying  his  commands ;  And  Casti  arrives  to  announce  the 
discovery  he  had  made  of  the  treachery  of  Isabella  and  Gheraldi 
—but  too  late,  as  the  sound  of  musketry  heard  in  the  distance  an- 
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nounces  that  the  fate  of  Guido  is  sealed.  The  Duke  himself  ex¬ 
pires  in  a  transport  of  remorse  and  despair.  i  •  \  . 

This  story  has  many  obvious  and  rather  revolting  faults — 
and,  as  the  author  has  managed  it,  we  have  not  discovered  much 
redeeming  excellence.  But  now  for  examples  of  his  style,  and 
power  of  execution. 

We  give  the  very  €rst  passage  of  the  play  that  has  any  preten¬ 
sions  to  interest,  in  which  the  dalliance  of  the  respectable  pater¬ 
nal  lover  is  thus  fantasUcally  painted — and  much  to  the  liking 
and  admiradon,  we  understand,  of  some  excellent  criUcs. 

,  ...  ,  .  I 

**  Forgive  me  that  I  thua  neglect  you,  love.  .  \ 

— Why,  my  dear  laidora,  yeaterday 
Has  worn  you  to  a  shadow. 

Itid,  On !  not  so. 

Duke.  In  faith  it  has. — Dear  girl,  I  know  you  hate  ! 

These  empty  pa^ntries.  Jove  !  so  do  I. 

I’d  rather  be  in  mttle,  and  weighed  down  i  ( 

By  steel  and  iron  than  by  theae  idle  gauds. 

But  we  must  play  our  part,  my  sweet  one,  in 
This  silly  wond.  Could  I  order  things  here. 

Half  of  the  moon  I'd  waste  in  war :  the  rest 
I’d  give  to  Cupid. 

Jsid.  So :  not  all  to  love  then  ? 

Duke.  WTiy,  no— yet  I  am  wrong ;  for  Oh !  with  you 
Who  could  desert  the  chamber  for  the  camp  ? 

Not  I.  I  would  be  with  you  for  ever— ever. 

Isid.  That  were  too  long. 

Duke.  Too  long,  my  Isidora? 

Isid.  Ay :  '  Ever’  is  a  long  time,  my  dear  lord :  < 

Love  has  no  such  eternity. 

Duke.  Indeed  i 

Isid.  Indeed,  ’tis  so :  Life  even  has  its  end  ; 

And  love  cannot  be  longer  sure  than  life. 

Duke.  It  is :  or  else  ^tis  nothing. — Did  I  think 
■  Thst  in  the  narrow  limit  of  this  world 
Sweet  love  were  bound — Did  I  fear  that  beyond 
Theae  earthy  barriers  (which  our  winged  thoughts 
Still  strive  to  over-fly,  and  still  in  vain,) 

Love  were  no  resident,  I  would — but  you— 

You  are  a  traitor  to  the  rose-crowned  god : 

I’ll  kiss  you  in  revenge. 

Isid.  You  should  not  punish 
One  who  U  ignorant  only.  ; 

Duke.  Puniah!  How! 

Will  that  be  punishment?  I  said  that  I 
Would  Idas  you,  love. 

Isid.  I  know  it — ^in  revenge. 

Duke.  True ;  in  revenge.  RevenM  is  bitter  sweet  j 
And  in  its  rich  completion  lies  as  wcU 
Call  as  obvious  balm :  a  paradox 
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Of  puiiiea  k  meng»,  ’Tween  you  tndiiM^  . 

Fair  Isidore,  let  it  never  live.  ^ 

Itid.  I  hope  not.  Sir.'  *  '*  ’  ’  '  i  •  '  ■  ’  '  , 

DhAy.  It  shall  not '  Mark  I 'I  speak  ••  -j  S  .  »' 

More  bddly  here  than  yoo.  I  know  my  hearts  j.  ;  i 
And  your's  too  can  I  rod.  ..  <.i  .  ,  ,  . 

Ittd.  What  I  read  my  heart  ? 

Duke.  I  spoke  in  jest:  you  tremble:  I  am  calm  '  , 

>  I  (You  aee*t)  as  consdons  love— or  fate— or  death.  ‘  : 

Itid.  I’m  often  thus :  pray  take  no  heed  of  it. 

You  trembled  too,  I  thought.  . 

Duke.  Feel  that  I  do  not.  out  hit  hand. 

Itid.  I  did  not  note  your  hand,  but  through  your  voice 
There  ran  a  tremulous  chord  which  made  me— think. 

Duke.  Of  what  ? 

Itid.  That  you  were  angry :  nothing  more.  ' 

Duke.  Oh  f  then  you  far  mistake  me.  I  am  not 
A  leaf  blown  to  and  fro’  by  every  breath : 

I  am  as  stedfast  as  the  oak ; — ay,  mote. 

As  little  to  be  shook  or  turned  aside 
From  my  vowed  purpose  as  the  based  rock. 

Which,  when  the  blasts  of  thundering  winter  tear 
The  pines  away  from  their  strong  rifted  holds. 

Looks  calmly  as  tho’  'twere  sun-shine  still,— and  smiles. 

Itid.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  calm. 

Duke.  Why  are  you  glatl — why  glad. 

My  Isidore?  you  can  ne’er  have  cause 
To  dread  my  anger  ? 

Itid.  Oh  f  I  hope  not. 

Duke.  You 

Could  never  dread  me,  Isidore  ? 

Itid.  Never. 

For  never  could  I  do  you  wrong,  my  lord. 

Duke.  My  own  sweet  love !  Oh !  my  dear  peerless  wife ! 

By  the  blue  sky  and  aU  its  crowding  stare 
1  love  you  better— Oh !  far  better  than 
Woman  was  ever  loved.  There’s  not  an  hour 
Of  day  or  dreaming  night  but  I  am  with  thee : 

There' s  not  a  wind  but  whispers  of  thy  name. 

And  not  a  flower  that  sleeps  beneath  tne  moon 
But  in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale 
( >f  thee,  my  love,  to  thy  Mirandola. 

Speak,  dearest  Isidore,  can  you  love  '  ' 

As  I  do?  Can — ^but  no,  no;  I  shall  grow  ■ ;  ^ 

Foolish  if  thus  I  talk.  You  must  be  gone,  ' 

You  must  be  gone,  fair  Isidora,  else 

'The  business  of  the  Dukedom  soon  will  cease.  ,  ' 

I  speak  the  truth,  by  Dian.  Even  now 

Ghereldi  waits  without  (or’should)  to  see  me.  *  * 

In  faith,  you  must  go ;  one  kiss;  and  so,  away. 

Itid.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We’ll  ride  together,  dearest. 

Some  few  hours  hence. 

Itid.  Just  as  you  please  ;  fuuwell !  rJS'xtV. 
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Duke.  FmowcU  I  With  what  a  waviag  air  aha  goca 
Along  the  corridor.  How  like  a  fawn  ; 

Yet  tutelier. — Hark !  no  sound  however  soft 
(Nor  gentlest  e^)  trileth  when  the  tnads ; 

But  evarr  motion  «  her  shape  doth  seem 
Hallowea  by  silence.  Thusdid  Hebe  grow 
Amidst  the  gods,  a  paragon ;  and  thua^ 

Away  I  I’m  grown  the  very  fool  of  love.** 

The  fbllowine  is  the  manner  in  which  the  6rst  interview  be 
twixt  Guido  and  his  father  is  mven. 

**  Outdo.  I  am  come,  my  lord. 

Duke.  1,— I  rejoice  to  see  you.  I  am  proud 
To  know  my  son  has  won  so  good  a  name. 

Your  honours  will  shame  mine.  Well,  well,  so  be  it 
On  you  has  fallen  now  the  task  to  lift 
The  fair  and  great  name  of  Mirandola. 

You  have  been  absent  long :  too  long. 

Guido.  My  Lord ! 

Duke.  I  am  your  father,  Guido. 

Guido.  Oh  I  much  more : 

You  are  the  Prince. 

Duke.  But  still  your  father :  nay— 

Guido.  My  lord,  there  are  some  things  which,  little  used. 

Soon  rust :  such  is  respect.  The  name  of  Prince 
Brings  to  the  memory  of  many  men 
What  they  might  else  forget. 

Duke.  'There  is  no  cause 
For  this  between  us. 

Guido.  Pardon  me :  for  once 
Give  me  my  humour. 

Duke.  As  you  please, — ^for  once. 

Come,  let  us  sit.  What  cause  have  you  for  this  ? 

Guido.  Cause :  but,— but  let  it  pass. 

Duke.  Dear  Guido. 

Guido.  Sir ! 

Duke.  I  do  not  understand— 

Guido.  And  yet  it  is 
As  plain  as  day— as  the  full  risen  day. 

But  let  us  sit:  with  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  I  am  Doii  titt. 

Distressed,  mv  son,  to  hear— 

Guido.  Ha!  have  you  heard ? 

Duke.  I  hear  the  words  you  speak. 

Guido.  But  understand  not. 

Was  it  not  so,  my  Iwd  ?  You  hew— 

Duke.  I  hear 

And  see,  and  feel  that  now  my  only  son. 

And  the  first  sulyect  of  my  C^edom,  dares 
To  spurn  his  Prince, — ^his  father : — ^putting  off 
The  garb  of  love,  and— 

Guido.  Right !  it  is  a  cloak ; 

Under  whose  folds  fathers,  as  well  as  sons. 

Do  things  to  shame  the  stars. 

Duke.  Guido,  by  Heaven !— 
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But  this— this  n  not  well,  mj  son,  no  more  of  it. 

I  sent  for  you  by  the  Confemor— 

Guido.  Ay, 

Thmt  yxm  may  in  my  ear  unload  your  mind 
Of  some  dark  secret ;  what  is’t  ?  Speak,  mr  Lord. 

If  you  have  done  aught  that  may  iMve  a  blot 
On  the  bright  annals  of  our  house,  confess. 

And  I  will  be  as  secret  as — deceit 
If  you  have  been  a  t^nt,  and  enslaved 
The  bodies  or  the  minds  ^  noble  men. 

Why,  let  me  know  it :  or,  if  you  have  been 
As  poisonous  as  the  serpent,  or  have  mined, 

Mokylike,  your  way  beneath  your  neighbour’s  bouse. 

And  shook  down  all  his  happiness,  coOTess  it 
Or  if,  lik/!  the  wilderness  creature,  you  hats  prey’d 
Even  upon  your  young,  I  bid  you  still 
To  tell  me  and  tue  comfort 
DuA-e.  I  have  been 
Silent,  my  son — 

Gvido.  Not  so,  not  so ;  and  yet  yon  were  in  truth : 

When  slander  came  abroad,  and  I  was  absent. 

You  kept  a  politic  silence ;  thus  I’ve  heard : 

And,  wnen  I  fell,  you  wept  and  kissed  away 
The  bright  warm  tears  from  Isidora’s  cheex. 

But  I  rose  up  a^n : — I  rose,  my  lord. 

Up  from  my  bed  of  battle,  and  while  the  blood 
Harden’d  upon  my  wounds,  I  trac’d,  with  weak 
And  shaking  Angers,  a  poor  scrawl,  reminding 
Her  of  our  love :  you  start?— our  love,  I  said; 

And  you — you  kept  it  from  her.  Speak  !  was’t  so  ? 

There’s  no  one  to  betray  you :  should  you  blush. 

I’ll  hush  your  virtue,  like  a  murder,  up. 

Duke,  uuido,  you  go  too  far :  no.more  this. 

Guido.  No  more  ? 

Duke.  You’ll  anger  me.  I  tell  you  this 
For  the  last  time.  My  blood  is  hot  as  youi^s. 

Guido.  Much  hotter.  Noble  lord,  if  I  may  speak— 

Duke.  You  may  not.  Sir.  Death,  shall  I  stand  and  suffer 
These  insolent  taunts  from  yon,  my  son,  my  slave. 

My— 

Guido.  Slave! 

Dtike.  Ay,  Sir,  whate’er  may  suit  my  humour. 

Guido.  Your  highness’s  humour  changes :  that  I  know. 
Duke.  Sir,  tho’  it  shift  as  often  as  the  wind, 

’Tis  not  for  you  to  mark  it  'Tis  my  humour. 

My  spleen,  my  wilL 

CuBio  enters. 

Curio.  Did  my  lord  call  ? 

Duke.  B^one. 

If  then  another  word — I  said,  b^one.  [[CuMO  exU. 

But  no,  no,  no :  no  more  of  this ;  no  more. 

Guido.  'ITien,  you  deny - ? 

Duke.  Ah  !  Guido,  this  will  bring 
Bitter  repentance,  in  some  after  day  ; 

Till  then  be  silent — still. 

Guido.  Oh  !  I  will  be 
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As  silent  as  the  gcaye  you’ve  dog  far  me.'  \\}, 
rU  be  as  wary  as  the  fox,  and  suh£,  ,  '*  ,  j*A  yi 
But  like  the  adder,  when  rnoi  question^  > 

And  should  you  (Princes  may  falL  8)^ 

As  the  red  Inves  in  autumn,— fuiy  in  ^ 

If  Your  own  tynnny,  or  others  hate,  '  ^  . 

Rebels  at  home,  or  cozeni^  fiiends  . : 

Or  open  foes  should  east  you  down  at  last,— > 

Fear  not ;  I  will  be  these ;  doae  at  your  hearty 
Just  like  the  cadker  when  the  tree  d^ys.  ^ 

Duke.  When  you  have  ended,-  ■  ■ 

Outdo.  I  have  said, — ^have  done. 

Duke.  You  have;  and  had  I  not 
Some  of  that  kindly  blood,  which  you  deny. 

You  must  have  spoken  less.  But  I  have  dmd 
Patient, — as  i>atient  as  my  nature  might :  * 

I  have  borne  words ;  such  words  as  never  prince 
Yet  bore  before  from  subject,  or  from  son. 

Guido.  Perhaps, — 

Duke.  Speak  out.  '* 

Guido.  Perhaps,  I  have  been  warm  ; 

But,  no,  no. 

J^ke.  As  jaa  please.  Your  humour  turns 
quickly  as  mine,  it  seems,  but  it  shall  be 
My  humour  to  forget.  If,  after  this. 

In  your  distemper’d  judgment — ^but  no  more. 

—Your  mother — 

Guido.  Ah !  indeed  no  more,  no  more. 

Duke.  The  Duchess  of  Mirandola  expects 
To  see  you.  Come,  I  will  go  with  you, — now. 

Guido.  I — I  have  seen  h». 

Duke.  So :  ’twas  welL 
Guido.  I  bade 

Gheraldi  tell  you  that  I  had  gone  thither. 

Duke.  ’Tis  true;  he  told  me  (I  remember  now,) 

That  you  had  gone  to  pay  your  duty  there. 

She  was  rejoic^  to  see  you  ? 

Guido.  No ;  not  mu^. 

Duke.  How  ?  not  rgoiced  }  it  was  not  well  to  meet 
My  son,  and  not  rejoice  ;  but  you  must  pardon. 

She  has  been  ill,  and  the  fuU  summer  moon 
Sways  at  will  women’s  fancies. 

Guido.  You  are  gay. 

Duke.  Why  not  ?  1  have  my  wife  here,  and  my  son : 
The  one  is  beautiful,  the  other  brave. 

I  have  no  curse  that  clings  to  me ;  no  fear 
That  enemies  or  fHends  can  do  me  harm. 

There’s  not  a  traitor  in  the  realm  could  live 
Now  undetected. 

Guido,  'fraitors !  there  are  none. 

Duke.  Oh !  be  not  sure. — When  first  the  snake  puts  on 
His  summer-skin,  he  looks  not  loathsome ’tis 
When  he’s  contract  and  wrinkled,  we  begin 
To  fear  or  hate  him. — But  these  things  are  not 
Fit  for  a  day  like  this.  We  should  be  gay. 
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Guido.  rU  do  my  best.  ^ 

Duke.  Who  am  sdt  more  ?’  Come  then. 

We'll  spc^  no  more  of  the  serpent ;  yet  it  wu  ' ,  ^ 

The  dielihg  emblem  of  eternity. 

And  in  Its  terrible  folds  this  world  and  all 
Its  host  of  strange  and  proud  inhabitants. 

With  proud  man  at  dte  head,  was  oompam’d  once  . 

If 'twere  so  now— it  would  be  well,  methinks. 

If  the  Hthe  thing  would  draw  its  sinuous  shape 
Closer  and  closer,  till — ^but  I  forget 
The  festiTsl. 

Guido.  You  do  in  truth,  my  lord :  \ 

That  was  a  curious  fancy. 

Duke.  Heed  it  not : 

I  speculate  at  times,  as  well  as  you. 

But  you  must  alter  this.  You  must  be  ny. 

In  dress,  as  looks.  Now  let  us  part.  We^  meet 
Presently  in  the  feasting  room. 

Guido.  I  will 

Be  with  you  presently — redressed.  rExiti 

Duke.  Farewell. 

Redress’d !  Now,  what  a  querulous  boy  is  this, 

Cheating  his  spleen  with  words.  Insolent  words  !— 

Yet  he's  my  son,— poor,  poor  Bianca’s  son. 

Shall  I  not  curb  my  fiery  nature,  when 
I  think  of  him — Ah !  yes :  I’ll  strive  to  think 
Not  ill  of  him. — He  bears  an  honest  shew. 

Were  this  a  time  for  question^,  I’d  ask 
Touching  those  letters,  and  Vit^’splots— 

’Tis  not perhaps  to-morrow.  If  he  should 
Have  been  abusea — How  much  his  pallid  smile 
Shone  like  Bianca’s.  Oh  I  I’ll  love  him  yet ; 

And  he  shall  love  me  too :  and  yet, — and  yet— 

Ah !  thus  my  fiery  and  suspicious  nature 
Preys  ever  on  itself. — I  tpill  be  calm.  \^Ex{t.**  _ 

Now  this  is  very  well  indeed,  as  a  piece  of  respectable  spirits 
ed  writing ;  but  it  is  not  much  as  a  grand  passage  of  tragedy. 
There  is  an  indescribable  awkwardness  belonmng  to  these  scenes 
betwixt  the  mature  and  youthful  rivals,  which  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  great  power  of  poetry  to  conquer— and  that  power,  we 
suspect,  is  not  here. 

We  shall  only  add  one  other  short  passage,  from  the  catastro.* 
phe,  where  Casti  rushes  in,  and  reveals  the  treachery  of  Isabella 
and  the  villany  of  the  monk.  ’ 

Casti.  'The  Duke— where  U  the  Duke  ? 

Duke.  Here !— on  his  seat  of  judgment. 

Casti.  Seize  the  Monk  1 
My  lord,  pray  pardon  me,  but— O  my  heart  1 
.  Madam,  you  must  not  go. 

Isab.  Slave !  dare  you  think 
To  daunt  the  sister  of  Mirandola  ? 

Duke.  What’s  this  ? 

Casti.  You  are  abused. 

VOL.  V.  SO.  IV. 
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Hvkt.  I  kooif  iU  t^^retcb'l  -•.. 

Will  you  bria^  faadi  my  teiran  P  .  Silence  him.  I 

Catti.  You  and  your  eon  are  both  abuacd, — betnyed. 

You  and  vour  innocent  wife.  Look  on  the  Monk.  » 

Your  son  8  as  fair  as  Heaven.  Mark  tha  Monk, 

I  say.  Here,  my  lord,  hero  are  letters, — ecrawla 
Fashioned  in  bell,  tso  black  for  such  a  ^ace. 

Here  are  the  Ifittm  which  you  sent  to  Naples. 

Look  1  diese  your  sen  writ:  these — your  sister  sent. 

J  took  them  fmn  the  Monk,  he  brilx^  and  prayed, 

‘  "  Nay,  wept  and  tore  my  cloak  to  get  them,  but 
I  live  them  here, — ^rad !  read ! 

Dttke.  Letters !  ray  son  ! — 

Casti.  He  met  the  Duchess  here  by  my  entraty : 

Against  his  wish  to  meet  her :  nay 
Duke.  Ah,  sister  1  Qreadf.;] 

Cash.  Reil,  Sv! 

Isab.  Slave !  my  son 

,  ,  Reigns  in  Mirandola.  I  am  content. 

Casti.  Lead  out  the  lady.  [[Issbella  is  taken  out. 

Duke.  Now,  where  is  she? — gone! — 

'■  'Tis  better.’  Ah !  thou  cowled  villain,— thou  i 

Whom  I  have  loved  and  trusted.  I  forget—  ^ 

Where  am  I  ?  lam  wandering  yet. 

Casti.  My  lord ! 

Where  is  your  son  ? 

Duke.  My  son  ?  Ha  I  death  and  haste ! 

Fly,  fly  and  save  him  !  Bring  him  hidier !  Drag 
That  villain  to  a  dungeon.  Oh !  my  heart ! 

Fly  some  one !  fly  again,  and  bring  my  son. 

Oh !  mercy,  mercy !  '  . 

Cessti.  'B^re  is  he — ^hia  son  ? 

Ctfficer.  Led  out  to  death. 

.  .  Casti.  Ha!  where?  .  i  ! 

^  ,  Officer.  In  the  western  court.  CCash  rushes  out. 

Duke.  My  son !  where  is  my  sol  r  Is  no  one  gone 
‘  To  stop  mv  orders  ?  Go — some  more.  I'll  sit 
*  '  Here,  while  the  Heavens  are  trembling. 

•j.i  ' •  Ml  ■  f  A  distaat  report  of  Musquetry  is  heard. J  ,  \ 

Ha  I  [[Sinks  down- 

d  iLl/  f  J  (After  a  st^ pause,  Canti  re-enters.)  ^  , 

,  ,  Casti.  My  lord ! 

-'ll. 11  mo  Ha  ?  my  good  messenger,  a  word,  a  word ;  ,  < 

Ull'<()44.^.Bntone:  I'U  give  my  Dukedom  to  yoa,-^l. 
lio;  .  me  he  lives.  Swear  ic  •  Tis  my  command.  i  , 

udkil  Y  Castif,  Alas !,  it  was  too  late.  .  We  can  but  pray. 

,  -I-  ..  Jjttke.'  Rain  down  your  blights  upon  us ! 

Sir,  becalm.'''^ 

'■It.  :.,ii  c  Duke.’ Sulphur  and  blistering  Art.  I  want  to  die:,  •■i!'. 
fVB-  'itUnlDose  me  here,  here:  k’m 'too  tight. — Someone 
o  in-itT  Has  tied  my  heart  up ;  no,  no ;  here.  Sir,  here.  . 

,  Allround  my  heart,  and  round  my  brain,— quick,  quidc— 

„  ‘  'Tm  burning. — Hush  !  a  dn^ — a — 

.  itii  Hold  hhn  up.’  •  <'  -  i 

ys Duke.  SCme  dull — sane  potent  drink. ■  I’ll  give— I’ll  give 
The  world  away  for  peace,  ph !  round  my  h^rt^ 
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And — Ah !  unloose  this  cord  ahoot  my  throat.  *  ■ ' 

Haa  no  one  merer  here?  I  am  the  Dolce,—*  *  ‘ 

The  Doke.  -Ha.*— lam — nothing.*'  i*.  . 

CatiL  Raisehis  head. 

Now,  my  dear  Lord. —  '  ' 

Duke.  O  my  poor  son !  my  son  f  ' 

Young  victimo—both  so— yoni^— so  innocent— 

But  uey  are  gme.  I  feel  as  I  could  deep— 

Sleep— hush !  to  ever.  My  poor  son !—  [[D»er.T 
We  repeat  it,  all  this  is  well;  but  it  is  no  more  luce  Shak- 
s^re,  or  even  Ford  or  Massinger  or  Shirlej,  thaa  it  is  like 
Euripides  or  Voltaire. 


Abt.  VIII. — Catalogue  q  f Paintings  bi/ Living  ArtistSy  Exhibited 
at  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  in  Marchy  1821,  ^  the  In¬ 
stitution  Jbr  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scot¬ 
land,  Jbunded  l#f  February y‘\\i\9.  *  The  King's  Most  Ex¬ 
cellent  Majesty  Patron.  Pp.  16.  4to. 

Wk  need  offer  no  apology,  we  are  convinced,  for  following  up 
our  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  our  own  country, 
by  a  descriptive  and  criucal  reference  to  the  productions  enume¬ 
rated  in  this  catalogue,  which'  so  decidedly  encourage'' our  an¬ 
ticipations  of  prosperity. 

This  institution  was  found^  about,  three  years  ago,  with  the 
intention  of  promoting  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  nublamen  and  gentlemen,  who, 
from  a  laudable  desire  to  improve  public  taste,  have,  by  volun¬ 
tary  subscripdons,  formed  a  funcf,  to  be  disposed  of,  with  the 
proceeds  of  the  exhibitkmv  in  building  suitable  apvtments,  or 
in  whatever  other  manner  may  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the 
purposes  contemplated.  ‘ 

The  two  first  exhibitions,  which  opened  respectively  in  March 
1819  and  1820,  consisted  entirely  of  the  woru  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters,  obtiuned  in  loan  from  their  different  possessors  throughout 
Scotland.  We  are  not  certain  that  the  objects  of  the  directors 
were  at  all  promoted  by  this  plan,  for,  although  these  exhibitions 
contained  some  admirable  specimen's  of  art,  besides  many  works 
of  minor  importance,  the  public,  probably  from  their  having  had 
so  little  opportunity  for  oiieervation  and  comparison  in  this  way, 
seem  not  to  have  oeen*.  sufficiently  prepared  to  enjoy  a  treat  of 
the  kind.  The  Consequence  was,  tfiat  few  of  the  visitors  took 
any  interest  in  it,  or  could  discover  any  beauty,  in  even  the  finest 
works  which  were  placed  before  them.  The  directors  have  now, 
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therefore,  adopted  another  plan,  which,  whether  or  not  it  form¬ 
ed  part  of  their  original  design,  a  point  it  is  impossible,  from 
their  extraordinary  silence,  to  determine,  is  more  likely,  we 
think,  to  meet  the  wishes  and  feeling  of  the  community,  as 
well  as  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  most  mter- 
ested  in  the  undertaking, — the  artists  of  Scotland. 

The  present  exhibition  affords  an  encouraging  display  of  the 
talents  of  our  country,  luded  by  the  contributions  of  several  art¬ 
ists  resident  in  England,  but  most  of  whom  are  Scotsmen.  It 
consists  of  landscapes  in  great  variety,  portrmts,  conversation 
pieces,  and  other  scenes  of  familiar  life,  some  excellent  busts  in 
marble,  terra  cotta,  and  plaster,  historical  compositions  in  alto 
relievo,  and  drawings  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  still  life.  Our  noti¬ 
ces  of  the  chief  of  these  varied  productions  are  given  with  all 
the  freedom  and  heartiness,  enjoined  by  regard  to  our  own  cha¬ 
racter,  and  an  ardent  wish  to  cherish  an  infant  establishment  of 
such  promise. 

Among  the  landscapes,  the  first  which  demand  our  at¬ 
tention  arc  the  works  of  the  elder  Ma.  Nasmyth,  an  art¬ 
ist  who,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  has  been  indefatigable 
ill  promoting  the  fine  arts,  of  which  he  may  very  justly  be  styled 
the  father  in  this  country.  The  principal  picture  by  this  mas¬ 
ter  is  No.  24.  in  the  catalogue.  The  New  Iron  Bridge  of  Sus¬ 
pension,  near  Paxton,  Berwickshire,  invented  and  constructed 
hy  Captain  Samuel  Brown,  R.  N.  This  picture  is  interesting 
in  a  twofold  respect,  as  illustrating  the  principles  of  this  singular 
and  useful  invention,  and  exhibiting  the  talents  of  the  artist  in 
giving  such  beauty  and  picturesque  efiect  to  so  unpromising  a 
subject.  The  light  is  finely  managed,  the  water  is  uncommonly 
transparent,  and  the  architecture  and  machinery  are  marked  with 
great  truth  and  precision.  This  artist  has  contributed  several 
other  pictures  on  a  smaller  scale,  conceived  with  great  taste,  and 
touched  with  his  characteristic  spirit,  such  as  the  Gate  cff  Haar¬ 
lem  ;  Guy's  Tower,  Warwick  Castle  ;  View  of  Glencoe  ;  Yiexo 
in  Strathearn,  ^c. 

Mr.  P.  Nasmyth  has  formed  to  himself  a  style  in  which  the 
most  rigid  adherence  to  individual  nature  is  united  to  a  finished 
and  spirited  execution,  and  which  reminds  us  more  of  Hobbima 
than  of  any  other  painter  whose  works  we  recollect  to  have  seen. 
Without  attempting  to  strike  by  the  representation  of  the  more 
uncommon  accidents  of  light  and  shadow,  they  charm  us  by  their 
day-light,  and  the  truth  of  their  colouring.  No.  176.  View  near* 
Harrow  on  the  Hill,  is  his  principal  picture  in  this  collection, 
and  presents  one  of  the  most  pleasing  rural  scenes  that  can  be 
eonceivcd.  A  large  clump  of  trees  rises  to  a  considerable  height 
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in  the  picture)  an  expanse  of  flat  country  is  seen  along  the  hori¬ 
zon,  a  road  runs  through  the  wood,  and  a  few  cottages  appear 
in  the  back  ground.  The  sky  is  punted  in  an  admirable  style, 
the  trees  are  touched  with  great  spirit  and  truth  of  nature,  and  the 
effect  of  the  whole  displays  a  fine  perception  of  nature.  No.  167. 
View  in  Surrey ^  and  No.  177.  View  near  Hampstead  Heathy 
are  also  works  of  great  excellence, — the  former,  in  a  broader  and 
more  forcible  style,— the  latter  executed  with  great  delicacy,  but 
with  equal  attention  to  the  individuality  of  character  with  which 
this  artist’s  works  are  impressed.  There  is  also,  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  a  considerable  number  of  pictures  by  the  Misses  Na¬ 
smyth,  which  are  executed  with  all  the  neatness  and  spirit  of 
the  school. 

Mb.  Andrew  Wilson.  This  artist  is  a  considerable  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  collection.  His  principal  picture  is  No.  48.  Italian 
Sea-Porty  Evening.  The  subject  is  composed  with  great  skill, 
and  coloured  in  a  fine  warm  tone ;  a  jetty,  with  a  high  round 
tower  at  one  end,  projects  into  the  water,  in  which  there  is  a 
number  iff  boats  and  small  craft ;  and  many  figures,  cattle,  &c. 
adorn  the  fore-ground.  The  sky  is  serene,  the  water  calm, 
reflecting  from  its  polished  surface  the  images  of  the  various 
objects,  and  the  figures  are  introduced  with  great  taste,  and 
drawn  with  accuracy.  Mr.  Wilson  has  several  other  pictures 
under  different  effects  of  colour  and  light,  which,  although  in  some 
instances  the  cold  tints  are  too  prevdent  in  them,  display  a  fine 
taste,  and  great  acquaintance  with  nature  and  the  principles  of  art. 

Mr.  John  Wilson,  a  Scotsman,  resident  in  I^ndon,  has  sent 
several  landscapes  and  sea  pieces,  which  are  a  most  interesting  ac¬ 
quisition  to  the  collection.  His  landscapes  have  the  freshness  and 
truth  of  nature,  which  we  have  notic^  in  the  works  of  Mr.  P. 
Nasmyth,  the  same  attention  to  the  colouring  and  detail,  the  same 
chasteness  and  sobriety  of  tone,  and  a  spirit  and  power  of  hand¬ 
ling,  which  resemble,  in  some  degree,  the  manner  of  Wynants. 
His  sea  pieces  have  much  of  the  luminous  effect  of  Vandeveldt, 
united  to  the  broader  touch  of  the  English  school.  <  i ' 

The  style  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hofflano  is  considerably  different 
from  that  of  any  of  the  other  landscape  pmnters  who  have  aided 
tliis  exhibition.  It  unites  great  dexterity  of  execution  and  close 
imitation  of  the  tones  and  efiects  of  nature,  rather,  however,  as 
she  appears  in  a  camera  obscuray  than  in  open  day.  This  defect, 
for  we  certainly  consider  it  as  such,  seems  to  arise  from  the  ap¬ 
parent  disregard  of  the  principles  of  composirion  and  con¬ 
trast  of  colouring,  observable  m  most  of  this  gentleman's  pic¬ 
tures.  It  is  particularly  striking  in  No.  153.  Hallstead  near 
Ullswatety  Cumberlandy  in  which  there  is  a  decided  want  of  air 
in  the  distance,  rendered  more  obvious  by  the  monotony  of  the 
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for^ronnd.  '  In  buir  opinion,  the  power  of.  this  picture,  which  is 
considerable, ‘  would  have  <  been  t  inconceivably  inoreaied,  had 
some  ol^ts  been  introduced  into ‘the  for^^round,  whether  h. 
gui^  cattle,  or  trees,  8ce.  of  deep  and  brilliant  primitive  oo> 
lours,  propeHj  harmonized.  No.  180.  Goodrich  Cattis^  has  also 
a  fine  effect  of  day-Hght,  but,  like  that  now  mentioned,  is  greatly 
in  want  of  some  obi^  in  the  foreground,  strongly  coloured,  so 
as  to  pve  point  and  force  to  the  whole.  No.  184  nLandctape 
Con^NWthon,  displays  more  skill  in  putting  together  the  fore> 
ground,  than  those  just  described.  The  tone  of  enuring,  though 
somewhat  monotonous,  is  agreeable,  and  represents  the  efiect  of 
sunset  with  great  truth.  There  are  several  other  pietures  by 
this  artist,  which  are  very  creditable  to  his  abilities,  but  to  which 
the  same  objections  equally  apply.  The  character  of  his  style 
seems  to  be  correctness  and  truth,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
without  any  striking  refinement  of  taste,  or  onginality  of  think- 
ing. 

Mr.  P.  Gibson.  The  works  of  this  artist  are  distinguished  by 
amplicity,  classic  purity  of  design,  and  scientific  compoation. 
The  architectural  ruins  with  which  he  enriches  his  subjects,  ma¬ 
nifest  great  knowledge  and  feeling  for  that  branch  of  art,  whilst 
they  albrd  an  air  of  grandeur  sublimity  that  is  always  in 
umson  with  the  scene.  In  point  of  touch  and  surface,  his  build¬ 
ings  are  scarcely  surpassed  by  those  of  any  modem  pmnter. 
No.  8i  This  picture  ckuras  our  attention  as  one  of  the  finest  spe- 
omens  of  this  artist,  from  its  skilful  management  of  light  and 
^uulow,  on  which  so  much  of  the  sentiment  of  a  *  picture  de- 
peoda  He  has  rendered  it  broad,  quiet,  and  rich  without  gnu- 
^ess ;  his  deep  shadows  and  sober  tints  are  wall  adapted  to 
give  interest  and  effect  to'  scenes  of  solemn  grandeur,  such  as 
diri  meture ;  whidi  we  think  a  display  of  strength,  richness^  and 
truth  of  colouring^'  fhat  entitles  him  to  be  clas^  with  the  most 
eminent  painters  of  his  country.  n-.ix  ■ 

Mr.  G.  BTAMFiELn-has  three  pictures  of  a  very  respectable 
Ttass.  He  is  known  in  this  city  as  an  adssirable  scene  pmster, 
sM  is  onie  of  the  very  few  of  the  artists  of  that  descripticw  who 
display  taste  and  feeling.  ''No.  6.  The  fVdUr-JfiO,  nossesMS 

rt  claims  to'our  notiM,  as  a  firithful  representaUon  ot •nature. 

16.  'Eihkburgh  Ca»1^J¥mn  iht  Grjiy  Friare"  Chmth-^d, 
though  not  so  correct  in  point  of  delineatkm,  shews' great  to- 
yentive  (acuity,  and  oonridmable  knowledge  in  the  distribution 
pf  the  light  and  shadow,  and  is  also  very  richly  coloured. No, 
18.  'A  Coa^  Scene^  renresentinga  fishing  boat  on  the  >  sea-beach, 
^th  a  group  of  figui^s  and  anmikls,  is  a  very  beautifoi  and  mo¬ 
dest  piece  of  efiect.  i  t  -.;,  j.  i . . n;  a  in.-: 

Mr.  WiLuax  Simsow,  from  the  specunens  here  exhibited. 
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seems  to  possess  oonsiderable  Tcnatility  ofi  talent.  I,  No. .  58f 
Ftaherrom  Harbom-y  is  a  Terj  pleasing  scenes  ba}^ily  eonceivedy^ 
and  tastefully  executed.  The  tone  of' colour » is.  peoiiy  and 
cbasto)  the  effect  pleaai^y  the  figures  and  shipping  are  4ast£fuk 
ly  introduced)  and  the  st^  le  of  ladling  is  quite  modest  .and  ju¬ 
dicious.  No.  Botf  irith  Broom*  and  Matty  Isia  sweet  little 
study,  shnply  composed,-  but  scientifically  coloured,  and  ;deli- 
cately  finished.  No.  175.  View  on  the  Tavy  with  t^cho  Ccntle. 
The  effect  of  this  landscape  is  that  of  mid-day  in  summer..  Here 
we  find  no  violent  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  but  a  placid  and 
agreeable  stillness,  with  great  truth  and  individuality  ia  the  co¬ 
louring  of  the  different  sorts  of  ground ;  and  the  simplicity,  of 
the  compontion  is  relieved  by  the  judicious  colouring  of  the 
figures.  »  i  .  .  •  .  - 


.  Mr.  D.  O.  Hill.  This  is  a  young  artist  of.  considerable  pro. 
mise,  possessing  apparently  a  keen  eye  for  the  ohsm-vation  of  na.- 
ture.  He  has  evidently  had  but  little  experience  in  the  art,  hia 
executiou  is  defective^  and  his  colouring  destitute  of  variety  and 
power)  but  Na  88.  View  on  the  Toy, iiaar i'rrM, displays  some 
qualities  which  lead  us  to  augur  very  favourably  of  his  success; 
The  general  effect  of  this  production  is  very  welt  managed,  the 
leng  pavement  of  the  quay  is  treated  with  remarkable  rskill,, 
and,  whether  in  light  or  ^ade,  has  great  truth  of  ^colouring. 
The  vessel,  with  its  dark  and  light  tints,  and  their  refiections  in 
the  water,  contribute  to  thetckameas  c^  the  effect  and  power 
of  the  whole.  In  the  two  figures  on  the  foreground,  there  is  a 
strong  perception  of  character,  but  with  an  evident  uiability  to 
express  the  full  extent  of  bis  conceptions.  | 

Mr.  ScHETKT.  The  works  of  this  amateur  evinae  great  orig^ 
nality  of  genius,  without  the  due  portion  of  taste  necessary  .to 
restrain  it  with'm  proper  limits.  His  comporitions  arc  100  007 
pious,  and  their  redun^nce  b  not  corrected  by  the  management 
of  his  chbr’oscuro.  There  is  too  much  poritive  colour 'm  his  sha-^ 


dows,  and  the  lights  want  breadth,  in  consequence  of  being  cut 
up  into  small  portions.  The  brilliancy  of  the  light  of  the  sun 
buieting  through  the  clouds  b  very  great,  hut  there  is  too  much 
bustle  throughout ;  and  we  search  in  vain  for  a  point  where  tha 
eye  can  find  repose.  Hb  principal  pbture  b  No.  .168.  Vieut 
among  the  Pyrenees  ,*  and  Uiere  are  ^so  two  small  prodqctiqnsf 
which  have  all  nearly  the  same  effect,  .t 

Mr;  JioHM  Flbmimo.  it  A.  lively  perception  of  the  appearapoea 
of  nature  in  ordinary  circumstancesi,  and  am  apparently  apilefs 
r^prasentatioh  of  them,'  mark  the  character  of  tbb.artbt's  itylcf 
aMough  be  seems  to  have  had  but  little  experience  in  tlie^praxv 
tical  part,  and  no  great  acquaintance  with  the  principles^of  art. 
No.  ]3(k  Courock  Watering  Place y  b.weU'COficebed.)'cterjf»ob. 
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jeet'  in  it  is  truly  represented  according  to  its  local  c<dour,  and  | 

its  condition  with  respect  to  light  and  sh^ow ;  but,  from  the  want  ' 

of  unity  of  effect,  by  not  keeping  the  lights  and  shadows  more 
in  masses,  the  picture  has  not  the  pleasing  repose  that  it  would  j 

otherwise  have  possessed.  The  figures,  as  to  pontion  and  co  ‘  | 

lour,  are  well  introduced.  There  are  several  other  spedmens  ' 

by  this  gentleman,'  whidi  are  all  chargeable  with  the  same  de> 
fects,  although  we  cannot  but  condder  them  as  works  of  great 
promise. 

In  the  department  of  portrait,  the  candidates  for  fame  are 
much  more  numerous,  and  necessarily  present  great  variety  of 
manner  as  well  as  degrees  of  merit. 

Mr.  Rabbubn,  who  has  so  long  maintained  an  exalted  rank 
among  the  artists  of  Great  Britain,  and  whose  talents  have  done 
so  much  for  the  branch  of  art  which  he  professes  in  this  comer 
of  the  island,  has  two  whole  lengths^  No.  14<).  Portrait  of. the 
Earl  of  Hopekmn ;  and  No.  lit.  The  Gamekeeper  to  the  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  Rintore.  The  noble  Earl  is  in  his  mi¬ 
litary  costume,  with  his  charger  at  his  side,  which  is  drawn  with 
immense  spirit,  and  in  a  very  bold  style.  The  likeness  possesses 
all  the  truth  and  gentlemanly  character  which  this  artist  knows 
so  well  how  to  express.  In  the  latter  picture  there  is  a  stnking  i 

effect  of  light  and  shadow  finely  distributed  over  the  man  and 
horse ;  the  character  of  the  head  is  very  expressive ;  the  plush 
stuff  of  the  jacket,  and  the  rest  of  the  costume^  have  all  the  marks 
of  verity ;  and  the  whole  exhibits  strongly  the  arUst's  complete 
science  and  practical  skill.  There  is  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  head 
size,  by  Mr.  Raeburn,  No.  127.  in  a  chaste  style  of  colouring. 

No.  167.  Portrait  of  Alexander  Otwald^  Esq.  by  Mr.  ,A. 

Oeodes,  is  painted  in  a  very  chaste  but  saentific  style  of  colour¬ 
ing  ;  the  execution  is  delicate,  and  there  is  less  of  the  impaeto 
in  it  than  we  usually  find  in  portraits  of  the  English  s^ooL  i 

The  countenance  is  marked  with  the  character  of  mild  dignity, 
and  the  likeness  is  excellent.  The  style  of  this  artist  seems  to 
be  founded  on  that  of  Vandyke ;  and  the  present  specimen  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  portrait  in  the  exhibition. 

Mr.  W.  N10H01.6OV,  Portraits  ^ Sir  Robert  Lauder  Dick* 
and  his  Ladsf.  This  interesting  picture  represents  the  Baronet 
sitting  at  a  table  with  his  Lady,  to  whom  he  seems  in  the  act  of 
explaining  a  passage  in  a  ponderous  folio  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.  The  two  figures  are  finely  disposed,  and  are  striking 
likenesses ;  the  ehiar'oscuro  and  colouring  display  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  prindples  of  art;  and  the  interest  is  greatly  enhanced 

*  The  name  of  the  IVuoact  it  erroneously  given  in  the  catalogue.  It  ought  to 
been  Sir  Tbomai  Dick  Lauder. 
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by  the  colouring  of  the  Tarious  accessories  on  the  table.  No.  162, 
Portrait  of  >  a  Gentleman^  is  an  excellent  representadon  of  a 
well-known  •  diaracter.  The  expression  of  the  countenance  ie 
powerfully  marked,  and  the  whole  richly  coloured.  >  From  the 
situation  of  this,  picture  we  were  enabled ,  to  examine  with  more, 
minuteness  the  mode  of  execution  which  Mr.  Nicholson  has 
adopted;  and  he  appears  to  have  expressed  the  variety  of. sue-' 
face  the  loading  his  lights  more  or  less,  according  to  the  ,tex- 1 
ture  required,  ana  blending  them  afterwards ;  by  this  practice, 
durability  of  colouring  is  insured  in  a  much  greater  degree  than 
where  the  quantity  of  pigment  applied  is  more  limited.  No.  37. 
Portrait  of  WiUiam  AUatty  Eeq.  in  a  Tartar  Costume^  is  evi- 
dently  the  original  of  his  much-admired  etching  of  this  gentler;, 
man,  published  among  his  portraits  of  eminent  Scotish  charac¬ 
ters.  It  is  a  very  just  resemblance  of  that  artist,  and  its  [uctur-. 
esqne  effect  is  greatly  increased  by  the  costume  in  which  he  is. 
represented.  No.  62.  Portait  of  a  Lady. — This  is  a  small  whole- 
length  drawing  in  water  colours,  which  met  with  very  general 
admiration  last  year  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy.  . . 

'  No.  57.  Portrait  of  Dr.  MonrOt  by  Me.  Jobm  S.  C.  Sy31£,  is  a 
very  powerful  resemblance  of  the  professor  of  anatomy.  It  is 
painted  with  great  force,  and  coloured  with  close  attention  to 
the  tints  of  nature ;  and  alt(^ther  forms  a  picture  of  very  great 
merit.  There  are  two  female  heads  by  Mr.  Syme,  which,  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  necessary  delicacy  of  character,  by  the  exclusion  of 
strong  contrast  of  light  and  shadow,  and  colour,  are  deficient  in  the 
relief  requisite  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  force  of,  effect 
amongst  the  powerful-  reds,  blues,  and  greens,  which  always 
abound  in  public  exhibitions.  i  , 

Mb.  George  Simson.  No.  10.  Boy  vcith  Mats  and  Broomry  is 
a  three-quarter  portrait,  from  the  same  model  as  No.  122.  by  the 
brother  of  this  artist.  It  is  a  delicate  and  charming  piece  of  ef¬ 
fect,  its  colouring  is  chaste  and  harmonious,  and  it  is  wrought  up 
with  great  attention  to  detail.  This  is  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasing  picture.  . 

Mb.  W.  Allan  has  been  too  much  occupied  with  his  mag.- 
nificent  picture  of  the  Murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp^  now  on  its 
way  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  to  have  bad  it  in 
his  power  to  contribute  any  thing  worthy  of  his  genius.;,  The 
works  he  has  sent,  shew  all  the  beauty  of  executiem  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  colouring  for  which  be  is  distinguished.  .  They  oonwst  of 
our  old  friends,  the  Tartar  Banditti  dividing 
Portrait  xf  a  Polish  Chi^^  No.  156.  Mr.  James  ^Rmsei  at 
Launceht  Oobbo,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice^  No.  158 ;  and  Por,» 
trait  of  Mrs.  Liston,  No.  131. 

Mb.  G.  Watson.  The  works  of  this  artist  are  of  various  de- 
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grees  of  merit,  although  he  has  certainly  much  improved  .within> 
the  kst  few  jeers.  No.  49.  Portrait  tf  the  hde  Benjamin  Weet^ 
Btq.  P.  R.  A.  has  strong  expression  < and  character,  and  great 
power  of  relief ;  the  likeness  is  excellent,  but  the  colouring, 
though  bj  no  means  displeasing*  is  deheient  in  freshness  and 
varietj.  No.  150.  Portrait  oj  Mrs.  Campbell^  is  ako  a  forcible 
picture^  in  point  of  effect,  and  is  well  coloured.  No.  176. 
Portrait  a  Lady^  lehole  lengthy  is  treated  in  the  manner  that 
used  to  excite  much  silly  admiration  in  fonner. times,  namely,  the 
throwing  a  reflected  light  upon  the  face,  Sic.  from  a  looking  glasa. 
This,  although  it  commonly  placet  the  model  in  circumstances 
never  seen  out  of  doors,  (as  this  lady  is)  gives  that  tort  af  ncsrel 
effect  which  misleads  the  judgment,  and  imposes  on  the  ignorant. 
We  can  conader  it  only  as  a  trick  that  deserves  to  be  held:>«ip 
to  contempt.  The  figure  is  neither  correct  in  design,  nor  grace* 
ful  in  attitude ;  and  the  picture  is  equally  deficient  in  the  harmony 
of  colour,  and  the  blandishments  of  chiar'oecuro.  Some  parts 
of  the  drapery  in  this  picture  are  well  executed,  but  the  effect 
of  the  whole  is  harsh  and  unpleasant.  The  back  ground,  particular¬ 
ly  the  circular  temple,  is  ill  executed ;  and  the  balustrade  in 
the  middle  ground  is  a  specimen  of  very  tasteless  architec¬ 
ture,  ill  drawn,  and  betraying  great  ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  perspective.  Some  of  this  artist's  male  heads,  aa  that  of  a  na« 
val  officer,  are  punted  with  much  force,  and  well  coloured ; 
but  his  groups  and  heads  of  females  are  greatly  inferior,  being 
destitute  of  delicacy  of  feeling  and  execution.  *  <  i 

Mb.  John  Watson.  The  works  of  this  artist  evince  more 
cultivated  taste  and  delicacy  of  perception.  No.  \S6.- Portrait 
tf  a  Gentleman.,  tchok  lengthy  is  a  work  of  great  merit  He  ia 
dressed  and  accoutred  as  a  Highland  huntsman ;  a  deer,  just 
killed,  lies  at  his  feet,  and  a  shaggy  greyhound  fawns  upon  him  ; 
the  drawing  is  correct,  bikI  the  colouring  and  effect  sidier  and 
agreeable ;  it  has,  however,  frequently  occurred  to  us  that  the 
works  of  this  gentleman  are  defleient  in  variety  of  surface,  and 
that  his  back  grounds  are  generally  too  sketchy^  and,  in  point 
of  colour,  monotonous,  so  that  they  do  not  contribute  so  much  as 
they  might  to  the  strength  of  the  effect.  Thus,  in  the  picture 
we  are  just  considering,  the  rock  on  which  the  huntsman  rests, 
and  the  shaggy  coat  of  the  greyhound,  fudging  from  our  view 
of  it  where  it  now  hangs)  ^nt  the  requisite  boldnesa  of  texture, 
and  differ  Kttle,  in  the  style  ofhandlin^,  from  the  smoothness  of 
the  sky  and  carnations.  In  our  opinion,  laspaato  is  very  •  necco- 
sary  in  all  nigged  surtwes  near  the  foreground }  and  ^  the  ritir* 
ness  which  it  gives  to  the  glarings,  the  power  of  a  picture  may 
be  increased  incalculably.  No.  152,  Portrmt  rf  a  young  Ixtdy 
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is  «  Tery  sweet  study^t^niiing  delicacy  witlt  force  of 
iiact.'-  No.1 15S.  Shepherd  and  hie  Botf^  is  a  small  whole-leogth 
groop  ol*- portraits,  and  is  a  ve^  good  npresentatioa  of>  all  emir 
oent  public  character  ot'.this  city,  in  tholguise.  of  a  shepherd.  -Jit 
is  weU  composefi,  punted  with  great  iigbtiiess  and  transparency, 
and  n  a  very,  interesting  picture.  .  No.  149,  Mvff  ^etrtleee^ 
langowan^  and  his  Groom,  is  token  from  that  powerful  passage 
in  **  Guy  liannering''  where' that  old  Weaks  the, rod  of 

peace  between  EUangowah  and. herself.  It  presents  an  admirable 
personification  of  the  gypsey,  it  is  well  arranged  in  all  its  parta, 
and  sweetly  coloured.  * 

.  'Ma.  W.  S.  Watsok  has  presented  to  our  notice  several  small 
portraits  as  fancy  groups,  and  some  conversations.  No.  184*. 
The  Weary  Travellers,  ami  No.  109.  Portrait  of  a  youvg  Gentls- 
man^  are  very  respectable,  although  tiiere  is  a  w.nnt  ot  delicacvf 
with  too  much  of  violent  contrast  of  colour,  and  indicating  want  of 
science  to  produce  harmony.  If  this  artist  would  infuse  .somewhat 
of  the  delicacy  so  conspicuous  in  Mr.  W.  Simson's  B(y  with 
Mats  and  Brooms f  No.  tSi.  he  would  greatly  improve  his  works. 
His  familiar  scenes,  such  as  No.  179.  The  Billtl  donix  intercept^ 
edf  are  particularly  chargeable  with  the  want  of  softness  of  efieci 
we  oomptain  of,  and  which  is  more  offensive  in  the  interior  of  a  fa¬ 
shionable  apartment.  The  colouring  is  harsh ;  and  the  handling 
has  none  of  the  dexterity  and  softness  which  this  subject  requires. 

.  Mr.  J.  Partridge.  No.  IGl.  Portrait  oj  Sir  Hay  Campbell^ 
Bart.  The  works  of  this  artist  possess  great  precision  of  form, 
ooDsidenible  power  of  execution,  and  a  good  tone  of  colour ;  but, 
R8  in  the  picture  under  consideration,  his  attenibn  to  the  raak.- 
ing  odt  of  the  parts  is  carried  to  such  excess,  as  to  destroy  all  ap- 
pearasee  of*  variety  of  surface,  and  produce  a  general.. hardness 
more  approaching  to  bronze,  than  the  clioracter  of  flesh,  iliair, 
doth,  ftc.  >  In  his  carnations,  the  shadows  have  a  dts^reeable 
blackness,  without  even  the  relief  of  reflex  light,  which  r^piinds 
os  more  of  the  engravings  of.Balechou,  than  the  painting  c»|  an 
English  artisL  No.  18(i.  Portrait  of  a  Lady^  \is&,  less  qf  the 
bardnesB  of  which  we  omuplain,  more  breadth  of  eflvct,  and 
considerable  power  of  colour.  It  is  really  an  agreeable  picture. 
There  are  several  other  portraits  of  ladies,  whiqh,  from  the  want 
of  onity  of  colour  and  effect,  are  extremely  objectionable.  .  They 
have  all,  however,  the  recommendation  of  being  faithful  likenesses. 

*>Mm.  S.  Maceenzir.  No.  187,  Her  Grace  J  he  JDuehesjr  of 
Rosrbwrgk^  and  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  <ff  Bowmonty  whole 
length,  whisked.  Tliis  picture,  notwithstanding  some  defects 
in  the  drawing,  is  put  togetlier  with  considerable  taste ;  the 
colouring  is  rather  monotonous;  and  there  is  a  great  w'ant  ia 
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point  of  strength  of  light  and  shadow.  No.  144.  ffis  Grace  the 
Duhe  of  Roxburgh.  This  picture,  which  does  not  profess  to 
be  unfinished,  is  but  feebly  executed ;  and  the  red  tone  of  co¬ 
lour  which  it  derives  from  the  robes  and  drapery  in  the  back- 

{ ground  not  being  relieved  by  any  contrasting  colours,  is  extreme- 
y  de6cient  in  harmony;  but,  as  the  work  of  a  young  artist, 
which  we  believe  it  to  be,  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  respectable. 

Miss  Patbickson.  Not  81.  Tnis  picture  is  obviously  an 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Gainsborough,  and  is  a  very  merito¬ 
rious  production.  It  represents  **  The  Little  Pedlary**  a  little  girl 
with  her  stock  of  boxes,  toys,  ballads,  tooth-picks,  laces,  and  gar¬ 
ters.  The  expresrion  of  the  countenance  is  well  conceived,  the 
effect  of  light  judiciously  concentrated,  and  the  colouring,  though 
too  much  subdued  by  glazing,  in  order  to  imitate  an  old  picture, 
without  having  a  sufficient  substratum  of  opaque  colour  under  it,' 
shews  much  skill  in  harmonious  arrangement. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  observations  on  the  department 
of  portraits,  by  noticing  the  miniatures  of  Ma.  W.  J.  Thomson, 
which  are  the  only  works  of  this  description  of  any  noticeable 
excellence.  No.  118.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman.  This  is  a  speak¬ 
ing  likeness  of  an  eminent  connoisseur  of  this  city,  who  has  just 
uttered  something  very  pithy,  of  the  force  of  which,  from  the 
turn  of  his  lip,  and  the  look  of  his  eye,  he  seems  perfectly  con¬ 
scious.  The  expression  is  excellent,  and  the  colouring,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  light  of  shadow,  vigorous  and  full  of  harmony. 
No.  115.  Portrait  fa  Ladyy  and  No.  116.  HebSy  strongly  ex¬ 
emplify  the  power  of  effect,  of  which  this  species  of  art  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  ;  and  which  this  artist  can  so  well  temper  with  delicacy 
of  character.  No.  96.  The  GracCy  represents  a  labourer  on  the 
road  side,  just  sat  down  to  his  frugal  meal,  which  his  wife  has 
brought  him,  and  is  engaged  in  that  act  of  devotion,  so  becoming, 
and  which  we  believe  to  peculiar  to  the  peasantry  of  Scotland, 
namely,  asking  a  blessing  on  the  food  of  which  he  is  about  to 
partake.  The  attitude  and  expression  arc  just  and  characteris¬ 
tic,  and  the  picture  is  neatly  executed ;  but  it  wants  the  power 
of  effect  which  this  artist's  miniatures  possess  in  so  eminent  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  which  are  so  necessary  to  mmntain  their  rank  in  an 
exhibition  surrounded  by  oil  pictures. 

C.  F.  M‘Kechney.  No.  99.  Four  miniatures.  We  do  not  notice 
these  for  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  the  work  of  a  young 
man,  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  infancy,  who,  chiefly  by  his  own 
industry,  has  been  enabled  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  this 
department  of  art,  in  which  we  are  quite  satisfied  he  will  improve. 
They  are  fiuthful  likenesses. 

We  now  come  to  the  scenes  of  familiar  life,  which,  as  repre- 
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tenting  manners  of  which  we  are  fully  competent  to  judge,  and 
which,  as  passing  duly  under  our  observation,  give  equal  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  learned  connoisseur  and  the  uninstructed  observer. 

Mr.  D.  WiLKiK,  R.A.  Pitlessie  Fair.  This  picture  is  dated 
1804,  and,  therefore,  it  might  be  thought,  is  not  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  specimen  of  the  matured  style  of  this  eminent  artist. 
From  this  circumstance  not  being  attended  to,  we  have  observed 
much  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  expressed  in  the  exhi¬ 
bition-room.  It  is  a  work,  however,  which,  in  point  of  variety 
and  strength  of  character,  quick  perception  of  humour,  and  ju¬ 
dicious  arrangement,  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Wilkie  could  sur¬ 
pass,  even  at  the  present  day.  The  tone  of  colour,  though  chaste, 
IS  like  the  work  of  a  person  ignorant  of  general  principles,  and 
destitute  of  the  variety  so  necessary  in  a  composition  of  such  ex¬ 
tent  ;  but  the  style  of  execution  is  masterly,  and  the  drawing 
has  all  the  correctness  which  even  the  early  works  of  this  artist 
uniformly  exhibit.  Altogether  it  is  a  capital  performance. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wright.  No.  38.  The  Procession  of  the  Flitch  of 
Bacon.  This  picture,  which  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Stodhart's  cele¬ 
brated  picture  of  the  Pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  seems,  from 
the  ignorant  remarks  on  it  which  we  happen  to  have  already 
heard,  to  be  of  too  high  a  class  for  the  comprehension  of  the  or- 
dinaiT  connoisseurs  of  this  city.  The  composition  is  very  fine, 
the  drawing  correct  and  scientific,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
light  and  shadow  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to  relieve  the  se¬ 
veral  parts,  and  yet  preserve  the  unity  of  effect  of  the  whole. 
As  the  character  whidi  this  picture  aims  at,  is  rather  that  of  a 
sketch  than  a  finished  work,  we  must  not  look  for  all  the  little 
details  which  such  would  require.  There  are  several  scenes 
from  Don  Quixote  by  this  artist,  which  display  a  great  fund  of 
humour,  and  are  executed  with  great  spirit 

Mr.  A.  Carse.  No.  130.  The  Yill  Coup  Commentators. 
Genuine  humour,  and  a  powerful  feeling  of  the  habits  and  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  the  Scotish  peasantry,  mark  the  style  of  this  art¬ 
ist  We  cannot,  however,  pass  over  the  dinginess  of  his  colour¬ 
ing,  his  neglect  of  effect,  and  the  carelessness  of  his  execution, 
defects  which  even  his  long  residence  iu  London  has  not  correct¬ 
ed.  This  picture  is  full  of  fine  touches  of  nature  and  character, 
in  which  the  ludicrous  prevmls. 

Mr.  Alkxahder  Fraser.  No.  25.  Preparing  for  MarJeet. 
This  composition  is  chiefly  to  be  admired  for  the  truth  and  spirit 
with  which  the  still  life,  carrots,  celery,  cabbage,  and  the  like, 
are  represented.  The  figures  are  poorly  drawn,  and  kept  quite 
subsidiary  to  their  inanimate  companions.  If  the  scissars  were 
applied  to  this  picture,  and  every  thing  but  the  vegetables 
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lopped  oft*,  it  would  be  greatly  improfved.  We  cannot  but  look 
back  witli  ;regret  I'on  Mr.  Fraser’s  first' picture,  exhibited  here 
many  years  ago,  of  the^/’isAi?^  boato^  in  which  there  was  a 
promise  of  excellence  not  yet  fulfilled  by  him; 

Mr.  Robebt 'EDMOMSTQTNJCy  No.  47.'  Jemmy  the  Shyaman, 
a  Sketch Jrom  Nature.  •  This  little  picture,  representing  a  per¬ 
sona^  well  known  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  ^roup  of  little  rascals 
exercising  their  practical  wit  upon  him,  is  hapfuly  conceired. 
The  humour  is 'excellent,  and  the  colouring  and  effect  evince 
great  knowledge’  of  the  |)rinci|de8  of  art,  and  the  practice  of  the 
great  masters  of-  the  Dutch  arid  Flemish  School.  The  style  of 
handling  is  transparent,  clear,  and  masterly,  and  admirably 
suited  for  subjects  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  W.  Mi  tchi^ll.  No.  6S.  Boy  SeUir^  TractSy  evinces  con¬ 
siderable  knowledge  of  effect  and  power  of  execution.  The  fi¬ 
gures,  though  correctly  drawn  and  happily  imagined,  are  harshly 
coloured ;  but  the  style  of  the  back  ground  and  still  life,  is  clear 
and*  silvery  in  tone,  and  executed  in  a  style  that  will  stand  com¬ 
petition  with  any  thing  of  this  class  in  the  room.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  the  whole  was  executed  by  candle-light,  which,  for  a 
person  whose  daylight  hours  are '  otherwise  occujned,  is  a  very 
reasonable  excuse  for  the  defects  we  have  noticed.  '  > 

Mr.  Waltek  Geikie.  No.  54.  The  Itinerant  Fiddler.  This 
is  a  young  artist  of  great  promise,  in  whom  we  cannot  but  feel  a 
high  interest,  from  the  c'mcumstance  of  his  be’mg  deaf  and  dumb.' 
The  picture  under  consideration  is  painted  with  great  delicacy 
and  truth  of  effect,  the  drawing  is  correct,  and  the  disposition 
and  groufnng  are  excellent ;  but,  unfortunately,  tlie  heads,  of 
which  there  is  so  great  a  number,  seem  to  have  been  all  taken 
from  one  model,  which  deprives  the  picture  of  the  vamty  of 
character  and  expression  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Day-light, 
by  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  Ifghts  and  shadows  are  ar¬ 
ranged  and  coloured,  is  admirably  represented.  There  are  two 
small  cattle  pieces  by  this  artist,  drawn  with  great  vigour  and 
correctness,- and  exhibiting  abundance  of  daylight,  but  which 
seem  to  have  been  injured  by  retouching  the  back  ground.  We 
have  also  by  him  two  frames  filled  with  chalk  sketches  from  na¬ 
ture,  cattle,  rustic  figures,  and  the  like,  which  mark  his  industry, 
and  the  devoted  attachment  to  the  source  where  every  thing  ex¬ 
cellent 'in  art  must  be  looked  for.  These  sketches  abound  in 
character  and  expression,  and  are  executed  with  the  hand  of  a 
master.  '  * 

Mr.  T.  S.  Goon.  No.  71.  Mueic.  The  still  life  is  well  painted' 
in  this  picture ;  but  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  deficient  in  depth 
of  colour  and  strength  of  chiar’oscuro. 

6 
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Mr.  i.  Pairua);.  Porters  Reposing^  No.  84.  and  Early. 
Vanity t  or  The  New  Ear-Rings.,  No.  85.  There  is  perhaps  no 
defeet  more 'striking  to  every  class  of  spectators  than  a  want  of 
strength  and  clearness  in  light  and  shadow,  and  the  dinginess 
of  eiiect  whicli  it  produces.  '  This  is  peculiarly  chargeable  on  the 
portraits,  and,  indeed,  on  all  the  worKS  of  Mr.  Pairman,  except¬ 
ing  perhaps  his  candle-light  pieces ;  nor  can  we  speak  in  terms  of 
gneat  praise,  either  of  his  drawing,  colouring,  or  execution. 

Mr.  Jamks  Howk. — Preparing  to  Start,  Portrait  of  Out- 
cry,  the  property  Sir  Ro^rt  Keith  Dick,  No.  1.  The  Mena¬ 
gerie,  -No.  14.  and  Portrait  of  a  Race  Horse,  No.  61.  Correct¬ 
ness*  and  frequently  spirit,  in  the  delineation  of  animals,  are  the 
undisputed  points  on  which  the  reputation  of  this  artist  solely 
rests )  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  slovenly 
than  the  whole  appearance  of  his  works.  His  colouring  sets  at 
dedance  all  the  principles  of  harmony,  and  his  execution  is  coarse 
and  bungling.  Of  his  numerous  pictures  in  the  present  coilec- 
tiony  fron  the  gallant  Major  with  his  Charger,  and  Mr.  W. 
Crauford,  down  to  the  Duneam  Ox,  and  the  Monkies  in  the  Me¬ 
nagerie,  there  is  not  one  that  presents  a  single  quality  estimable 
in  art.  ^We)  have  formerly  witnessed,  in  the  exhibitions  in  this 
city,  pictures  by  this  artist,  which,  although  they  contain-, 
ed  blemishes,  at  least  equal  in  number  and  magnitude  to  their 
beauties,  we'  viewed  nevertheless  as  the  aberrations  of  a  man  of 
talent,  as  we  conceived  him  to  be,  with  indulgence,  being  confi¬ 
dent  that  by  experience  and  observation  he  would  soon  correct 
his,,defectf4  It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  error  into  which  he  had  betrayed  us,  and  confess 
that  hit  woi^ks  are  now  worse  than  those  of  any  former  period.  ■ 

'Mr.  Patrick  8yiib.  No.  77.  Flower  of  the  Laurel  Ler^Tukp 
Tree,  '  This  is  a  work  of  great  labour,  and  though  only  in  water 
colours,  has  eonaderable  power  of  effect^  and  gives  a  close  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  original.  We  think  the  effect  of  it  would  have 
been  rendered  more  rich  and  agreeable,  if  the  light,  which  is  at 
preseat  con^ned  to  the  princif^  object,  had  been  diffused  more 
generally  over  the  picture.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  artist, 
whose  imitations  of  fruit  and  dowers  are  so  correct,  dues  not  ap¬ 
ply  himself  to  oil  painting,  by  which  he  could  produce,  with  fa¬ 
cility,  what  at  present  is  done  with  much  labour. 

We  do  not  ourselves  attach  gr<>at  interest  to  flower  pieces,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  making  respectful  mention  of  the  other  artists 
in  this  department,  such  as  Messrs.  Thomson,  Carlylxs, 
Miss  Bkattie,  and  Miss  Brown.  We  may  almost  mention  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Archibald  Cleland,  who  has  contributed  two 
pieces  of  still  life*  which  are  marked  with  great  power  of  execu- 
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tlon  and  truth  of  detail ;  they  are  executed  in  oil,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  have  more  force  and  spirit,  than  the  water-colour  drawings 
of  flowers,  &c.  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  this  class. 

Of  Architectural  Designs  there  is  no  great  number.  Mr.  F. 
Nash  has  an  Interior  of  a  Churchy  painted  with  great  spirit, 
and  a  fine  breadth  of  effect  and  power  of  colouring.  Mr.  Reid 
has  a  Perspective  Elevation  of  a  design  in  the  Style  of  tho  Par- 
theruMy  for  the  National  Triumphal  Buildingy  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Achievements  of  the  late  War. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Reid  for 
bringing  this  magnificent  Cilice  under  our  observation,  and  ap. 
plying  it  to  this  purpose ;  we  still  hope  to  see  it  executed.  But 
we  would  prefer  it  in  its  original  simplicity,  without  the  obelisks 
and  trophies  which  surround  it,  as  it  appears  in  the  model  No.  18. 

No.  88.  Perspective  Elevation  of  a  Design for  the  Great 
National  Triumphal  Buildingy  proposed  to  he  erected  in  the 
Regents  Parky  Londouy  in  commemoration  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Achievements  of  the  late  War.  This  is  a  very  grand 
composition,  although  some  of  the  details  are  objectionable ;  nor 
are  we  certain  that  the  Grecian  Doric  is  the  best  order  for  the 
purpose.  These  compositions  of  Mr.  Reid  are  seen  to  great 
disadvantage,  through  the  medium  of  the  drawings,  which  arc 
ill  executed,  and  miserably  deficient  in  effect. 

Of  Engravings  the  number  is  very  limited ;  but  they  exhibit 
the  talent  of  our  countrymen  directed  to  an  object  very  uncom¬ 
mon  in  Scotland,  viz.  portraits  of  considerable  size,  both  in  the 
line  and  chalk  manners,  by  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  Walker. 

In  a  former  number  of  this  journal,  we  noticed  the  excellence 
of  Mr.  Stewart  as  an  engraver  in  the  line  manner ;  and  the  plate 
.upon  which  we  chiefly  founded  our  opinion.  The  Tartar  Banditti 
dividing  the  Spoil,  after  Allan,  is  one  of  the  specimens  he  has 
sent.  There  is  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  of  the  quarto 
size,  which  is  executed  in  a  rich,  bold  manner,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  some  defects  which  we  could  point  out,  gives  us  additional 
proofs  of  his  talents  as  an  artist. 

Mr.  W.  Walker  has  sent  us  two  excellent  portruts,  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  and  Henry  Cockburn,  Esq.  but  having 
been  some  time  before  the  public,  and  having  already  expressed 
the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  their  merits,  we  need  not  notice 
them  farther  in  this  place. 

The  Sculpture  Works  consist  of  two  designs  in  relief  and 
several  busts. 
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W.  ScouLAR,  No.  16.  Patroclus  slain  bt/  Hector:  the  Modem 
that  obtained  the  Silver  Medal  in  the  Life  School^  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  ^  London,  in  1817,  is  beautifully  drawn;'  the  attitude  grace¬ 
ful  and  easy;  and  the  anatomy  well  understood.  No.  17,  The 
Judgment  of  Paris  ;  The  model  that  obtained  the  gold  medal 
in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London  in  1817.  This  model  is  in 
alto  relievo,  and  exhibits  Mr.  Scoular's  talents  for  the  higher 
departments  of  sculpture  in  a  very  favourable  point  of  view. 
The  subject  is  conceived  with  great  taste,  the  design  is  scientific, 
and  the  composition  admirably  arranged.  Mr.  Scoular  has  four 
busts  the  size  of  life,  which  are  spirited  representations  of  the 
originals.  We  must,  however,  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be 
somewhat  disappointed  in  them.  The  likeness  of  the  late  Dr. 
Rutherford  is  very  correct,  although,  as  we  have  been  given  to 
understand,  it  is  a  posthumous  portrait,  taken  principally  from 
an  oil  picture,  assisted  by  the  hints  of  friends.  The  head  of 
Mr.  Willison  is  also  a  very  good  resemblance.  But  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  for  Mr.  Scoular,  that  the  most  of  his  subjects  in  this 
department  are  heads  as  unfit  for  sculpture  as  can  well  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  and  we  think  that,  in  his  mode  of  treating  them,  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  obviating  defects.  There  is  an  air  of  coarse¬ 
ness  and  vulgarity  in  all  these  heads,  certainly  nut  in  the  origi¬ 
nals,  and  which,  had  it  existed,  it  was  his  office  to  have  softened. 
The^head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  we  particularly  object  to  on  this  ac¬ 
count  ;  and  we  think  it  might  yet  be  remedied  by  softening  down 
the  hardness  of  the  markings.  The  draperies  of  Mr.  Scoular, 
which  clothe  his  busts,  seem  to  be  disposra  with  no  great  taste, 
particularly  when  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Chantry  and  Mr. 
Joseph.  But  even  the  defects  which  we  have  hinted  at,  are  not 
those  of  an  ordinary  sculpture,  but  are  rather  to  be  considered  as 
the  promise  of  excellence,  were  his  genius  properly  encouraj^ed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Joseph  has  contributed  six  busts,  also  the  size  of 
life,  which  have  great  power  of  expression,  aiul  are  admirable 
likenesses.  Among  these  are  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  ;  Lieuten¬ 
ant-General  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  K.  C.  B.  a  fine  expressive 
countenance,  executed  with  great  fire  and  spirit ;  and  Robert  Fer¬ 
guson,  Esq.  of  Raith. 

Mr.  Chantry,  R.A.  has  five  busts,  some  in  marble,  and 
others  in  plaster,  which  have  all  the  qualities  for  which  his  works 
are  so  much  admired.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the 
powerful  expression  of  the  bust  of  the  late  Lord  Meadowbank, 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Watt  the  celebrated  engineer,  and  Mr.  Hume 
of  Paxton. 

We  have  thus  given  our  thoughts  on  this  subject  with  can¬ 
dour  and  fairness ;  and,  without  noticing  every  work  worthy  of 
public  attention,  we  trust  we  have  omittetl  no  artist  whose  name 
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ought  to  be  recorded.  In  every  exhibition  of  the  kind  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  number  of  works,  which,  though  it  would 
l)e  improper  to  reject  them,  cannot  afibrd  pleasure  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  observer,  and  concerning  which  a  judicious  critic  would 
think  it  honourable  to  observe  rilence. 

The  exhibition  is  highly  respectable,  conudered  as  a  wltole ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  remark,  there  are  a  few  artists  of  this  aty, 
whose  works  have  not  appeared  with  those  of  their  brethren, 
particularly  Mr.  H.  W.  Williams.  The  interesting  views  in 
Greece,  Italy,  and  the  Ionian  Isles,  known  to  be  possessed 
by  this  gentleman,  would  have  afforded  a  rich  trrat  to  the 
lovers  of  art.  We  regret  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Thomson  has 
not  gratified  us  as  on  former  occasions.  ..  .  i  ■ 

The  new  rooms  in  Waterloo  Place  are  well  adapted  for  shew¬ 
ing  pictures  to  the  best  advantage,  and,  being  divided  into  two 
apartments,  the  eye  is  in  great  measure  relieved  from  the  dis¬ 
traction  which  a  crowd  of  pictures,  bursring  on  it  at  once,  as  in 
the  Gallery  in  York  Place,  commonly  produces. 

We  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to  the  Directors  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  they  have  taken  in  accomplishing  this  undertaking,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  their  exertions,  and  that  of  the  contributors, 
may  meet  with  their  reward,  in  promoting  the  great  object  for 
which  the  Scotish  Institution  was  founded — the  encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  can  be  realised  only  by  the  liberal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  public. 
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▼eraj  with  the  Lcuited  of  Penia,  on  the  Bophiama  of  Mohminedanigin. 
li  wiU  be  publiahad  bodi  in  Perrian  and  Engli^ 

Dr.  L.  A.  Golia'  Practical  Treatiac  on  the  Hydrocephalua  Acutiu,  trana- 
lated  from  the  Geman  by  Dr.  Robert  Good,  ia'  p^ting  in  an  octavo 
volume. 
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OU8  Fumigation  in  Diaea^  of  the  Sldn. 
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lor  the  Uae  of  Familiea. 
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latad  from  the  ancient  Greek  poet  Muacua,  with  other  Poema. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Ih^,  in  Fourteen  Booka,  by  Quintua  Smyrncus, 
tranalated  tnm  the  Greek  by  Mr.  A.  Dyoe,  with  notea  and  a  preface,  will 
aeon 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  haa  in  the  preaa,  a  third  Edition,  in  octavo,  of  the 
Elcnacnta  <n  A^cultnral  Chemiat^. 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane  ia  printing  a  aecond  edition  of  the  Elementa  of  Medi* 
cal  Lome,  with  grat  additiona  in  the  practical  part. 

Dr.  K^/a  Univeraal  Cambiat  will  aoon  be  republiahed ;  and  will  con- 
ain,  among  other  improvementa,  the  leaulta  of  a  plan  for  detennining  the. 
relative  contents  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  all  trading  nations. 
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